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A DOOR TRADE CELEBRITY. 


It is safe to venture the assertion that no one attains 
to eminence in any business or profession without pass- 
ing through a more or less prolonged period of unre- 
mitting toil, of disappointments and struggles. He who 
has brought his business to a successful issue through 
years of work and has established it upon a substan- 
tial basis and yet retains the appearance of youth, who 
has an unwrinkled brow, has in his step the elasticity of 
younger days, and shows no trace of the worry and care 
that too often dog the footsteps of 
the director of large affairs, must be 


Anthony Gauger, head of the manufacturing and job- 
bing door firm of John A. Gauger & Co., of Chicago, 
who has worked his way up from the bottom of the 
ladder to a position of eminence in the sash and door 
industry. 

Mr. Gauger was born on a farm three miles from 
Turbutville, Northumberland county, Pa., January 8, 
1855, and was the third of a family of twelve children, 
of whom six were sons and six daughters, he being the 
eldest son. Eight of the children grew to maturity and 
at the present time six are living, of whom four are sons 


the last half century. But in those days living away 
from the towns meant invariably limited facilities for 
obtaining an education, and it is likely that the desire to 
learn was stimulated thereby in many youthful minds. 
At any rate, young Gauger worked on his father’s farm 
during eight months of every year and in the four winter 
months attended the district school. He then went to 
the high school at Turbutville, where he was graduated 
at the age of 17. 

A curious incident occurred in the life of Mr. Gauger 
at this stage of his career, and one that is known to but 
few even of his intimates. Mr. Gau- 
ger’s father was a leading worker in 





a man possessed of ‘enviable charac- 
teristics. 
Accomplishments of this kind are 


the Lutheran church, and his greatest 
ambition was to have one of his sons 
become a clergyman of that faith. He 





most surely attained by those who, 
through long acquaintance with a par- 
ticular industry or line of trade, have 
mastered its details from those that 
are apparently trifling to those most 
complex. He who without this train- 
ing achieves an adventitious success 
is seldom able to retain his grasp 
upon it for any considerable length of 
time. It is not maintained that a per- 
fect knowledge of details is absolutely 
essential, but the lumberman who be- 
gan his career at the mill or in the 
woods, the president of a railroad who 
started as brakeman, the captain of a 
ship who entered the service as a 
cabin boy, the general of an army who 
enlisted as a private soldier—all these 
are undeniably better fitted with easy 
mastery to control their properties 
or discharge their duties than those 
who by no merit of their own but 
rather through inherited wealth or 
acquired influence step into positions 
in the duties of which they have not 
been trained and who have, there- 
fore, to depend on others for the 
knowledge in which they are lacking. 
The doors and 
mill work, their purchase and distri- 
bution, are matters in which the ordi- 
nary citizen is not well versed. There 
are few men, comparatively speaking, 
who have the tact, the aptitude and 
the peculiar ability to make them 
profitable. The 
mercial sea are 
wrecks 





manufacture of 


shores of the com- 

strewn with the 
of those who may have be- 
lieved that they could just as easily 
learn the door and interior finish 
business by studying it from the top 
as did the man who learned it from 








broached the subject to his eldest.son, 
John A., who, although he was con- 
scious of having no taste for the min- 
istry, was anxious to please his father, 
and at his suggestion attended Selins- 
grove Institute, a seminary controlled 
by the Lutheran church. Young Gan- 
ger pursued the regular course of 
study in this institution for three 
years, but at the end of the third 
year he found that he could not make 
up his mind to enter the ministry and 
made it known to his father that he 
preferred to study law. His parents, 
however, both strenuously opposed 
this idea, not being predisposed in 
favor of lawyers, and refused to ad- 
vance any funds for such a purpose 
and the legal fraternity was then and 
there deprived of a shining light. 
Accordingly, in 1876, at the age of 
21 years, young Gauger decided to 
leave home in search of employment. 
Like most young men in those days, 
he came west, and on March 15, 1876, 
fortune led his. steps to the lumber 
manufacturing establishment of the 
Cutler & Savidge Lumber Company, 
at Spring Lake, Mich. His first em- 
ployment was driving a cart, remov- 
ing sawdust from the mill and dump- 
ing it in the neighboring marsh. This 
was a rather awkward occupation for 
him, however, and he frequently tells 
about the numerous wettings he re- 
ceived in falling into the marsh him- 
self while dumping the sawdust. Soon, 
however, he was given a better posi- 
tion, which afforded him opportunity 
of learning how to grade and tally 
lumber, as well as other rudimentary 
parts of the lumber business. His abil- 











beneath. It is a peculiar business, 
and it is so because of the infinite 
variety of detail attending it. So 
diversified are these details that he 
who follows it is always learning; and it may be said 
that the sash and door jobber or manufacturer who went 
to sleep, commercially speaking, ten years ago is today 
not a factor in the business. Those who are engaged in 
this industry much keep up with the times; must watch 
the changing currents of style; must cater to the grow- 
ing public taste in architecture; must discard old 
machinery and put in the latest, most rapid and most 
improved patterns, or be left at the post in the race 
for commercial supremacy. 

There is a man now engaged in the wholesaling and 
manufacture of doors and mill work whose name has 
been borne in mind in the preceding paragraphs—John 


JOHN ANTHONY GAUGER, 
of John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 


and two daughters. Mr. Gauger came from good, sub- 
stantial ancestry. On his father’s side he was of French 
descent, the great grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch having emigrated to Pennsylvania from France 
in 1658. Mr. Gauger’s mother was a native of Germany, 
and both parents are still enjoying a ripe old age on 
the farm in Northumberland county, where the senior 
Mr. Gauger, as well as John A., was born. 

Members of the present younger generation know lit- 
tle of the difficulties attending the gaining of an educa- 
tion forty years ago. Even today in some sections of 
the country the facilities afforded the young for mental 
cultivation have not materially been improved upon in 


ity was quickly recognized by his em- 
ployers, and he was taken from the 
yard and given a position in the office, 
and in three years from the time 
when he entered the employment of the Cutler & Savidge 
Lumber Company he had full charge of the office. 

With the view of embarking in business on his own 
account, in 1880 he went to Kansas, where he engaged 
in the retail lumber business, but after an experience 
of six months he sold out and in January, 1881, came 
to Chicago. Here he engaged with E. L. Roberts, then 
located at Twenty-second and Lumber streets, as general 
office man. In 1882 he organized the firm of Gauger, 
Olver & Co., the junior member being a brother-in-law 
of Mr. Roberts, formerly residing at Neenah, Wis. The 
firm operated a planing mill and molding factory until 
(Continued on Page 26.) 
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Another session of the joint high commission is threat- 
The indorsement of the administrations in both 
Canada and the United States has encouraged the hope 
t pending negotiations can be taken up and pushed 

& conclusion. Lumbermen need to watch this mat- 


ter, There will be a renewed effort to reduce the duty 


on lumber to $1 or to abolish it altogether. Lumbermen 
were content to sacrifice something, not to exceed 20 per- 
cent of the duty, for the sake of good fellowship; but 
we do not believe their opinion has changed as to the 
unwisdom of lowering the duty to any greater amount 
than that, or of lowering it at all, for that matter, except 
as a means to a desirable end. The lumbermen of the 
country who wish to preserve the advantage they now 
have should be making preparations to look after their 
interests. A meeting of the commission is likely to be 
called on short notice and under the present feeling of the 
two administrations it may move rapidly. The lumber- 
men should not allow themselves to be taken unawares, 
APR 


Car shortage is affecting the mills of Ontario, Canada, 
as well as those of the United States. Extensive prepa- 
rations were made for heavy shipments this fall but it 
is difficult to secure shipping facilities. 

BABII II IIIS 

The Humboldt Manufacturers’ Association, of Califor- 
nia, which has been shipping its shingles by ocean to 
Newport, not far south of Los Angeles, has recently been 
making shipments to San Diego, which furnishes a better 
harbor than the other point and, if its harbor facilities 
are improved so as to enable the handling of shingles 
as economically as at Newport, will probably be the pre- 
ferred point for the landing of shingles for storage and 
drying prior to shipment to the east. A recent review 
of this matter stated that the association had 120,000,000 
shingles piled up at Eureka awaiting shipment, with a 
steamer owned by the association capable of carrying 
50,000,000 shingles a month to southern California. 

SPALL 


The railroad commission of Texas refused the appli- 
cation of Texas lumbermen for a hearing on their request 
for an additional day’s time for loading or unloading 
lumber before demurrage should accrue. 

PAAAPAALAAAAMN 

Prospective greater activity among car builders is in- 
dicated by the last issue of the Railway Age. It has a 
column devoted to car and locomotive building. Some of 
the items refer to delivery of previous orders, some to car 
building plans and prospective orders and some to actual 
placing of contracts, but on the whole, week after week, 
it indicates the activity in this line. In last week’s issue 
it refers in these ways to 8,800 box, refrigerator, fur- 
niture and stock cars ete.; to 5,675 steel cars, to 171 cars 
for passenger train equipment and to 4,409 coal, flat and 
gondola cars ete. 

A “clear bill of lading” is what lumber exporters are 
demanding. They want something that will mean abso- 
lute value to the consignee and which, therefore, will be 
a bankable paper to an extent that the ordinary bill of 
lading is not. 

PPO 

It has for sometime been believed that forests per- 
formed very material work in retarding the drainage of 
the rainfall from any given district, but the exact extent 
of this retardation has never been a matter of accurate 
knowledge. The forestry division of the United States 
department of agriculture has been conducting extended 
observations upon 50,000 acres of land in southern Cali- 
fornia and is now tabulating the results. 

OBB PDL LI III ID 


Duluth is much disturbed over contracts alleged to 
have been made within the last few weeks for the trans- 
portation of logs from timber naturally tributary to 
Duluth to St. Croix river waters for driving to Missis- 
sippi river mills. It is said that the Northern Pacific 
has entered into a contract involving the rail haul on 
90,000,000 feet of logs for this destination. Mississippi 
river producing points are encroaching on the Duluth 
territory from the west, and therefore there is a cry 
going up that if Duluth does not look out she will have 
little timber left on which to maintain her tremendous 
saw mill industry. 

ee eee 

The stock boom immediately following the election is 
vividly reflected in the bank clearings of New York city, 
the clearing for the week ending November 15 being 
$1,574,975,258, as against $946,556,405 for the previous 
week, or an increase of 66.4 percent. There was also a 
substantial increase in the country outside of New York, 
but it was only 22.6 percent, bringing the total of clear- 
ings outside of the financial metropolis to $744,776,151. 
All of the leading financial cities shared in the improve- 
ment, notably Boston, which for the first time for many 
months showed clearings in excess of those in Chicago. 

Retail lumber dealers generally are looking for a 
good winter and spring business, The farmers are pros- 


perous, the towns in the agricultural sections are pros- 
perous and there seems a disposition to go ahead with 
real estate improvements in a more generous way than 
for years past. 


eer errr 
To the surprise of old lumbermen who used to imagine 
that the timber areas of Wisconsin and the northern 
peninsula of Michigan were worthless after the timber 
was removed, it is found that many of these lands are 
valuable for agricultural purposes. There are few sec- 
tions of the country that are developing more rapidly 
in an agricultural way than these. 
BPP PPP PIPPI III 


In lumber markets where the trade is sufficiently com- 
pact and concentrated, lumbermen’s clubs, or any other 
plan by which the lumbermen of the market can meet 
socially at frequent intervals, are of the highest benefit. 
Such fraternization causes the dealers to work for the 
interest of the market as well as their individual welfare, 
whereby they are indirectly much benefited. Any mar- 
ket which could carry out such a plan as prevails, 
for instance, at Cleveland or Cincinnati, and does not 
do so, lacks one of the best influences in commercial life. 

BAP DA LDL II LI LL 


The “barometer of the trade” indicates fair weather. 
Now is the time, if ever, to crowd on sail, but don’t 
forget that this is a changeable climate and get careless. 

PBA PPP PPP PPP 
How many think of New Jersey as a forest state? 


And yet it is declared that over half its entire area is 
covered with forests, many of them of great value. Most 


-of the New Jersey timber is of young growth, as nearly 


all of the original forests had been cut away by 1860. 
About 2 percent of the standing timber is cut annually, 
according to the state geographical survey, yielding to 
its owners about $4,000,000 a year. 

PBB A BPD LDL LILI ISS 

If anyone should ask you, you can say by next spring 
assortments of dry white pine lumber will be mighty 
hard to find. One man may have some strips, another 
some selects another some two-by-fours, another a few 
boards; but as for a complete stock—well, there will not 
be any. 

The California papers are devoting a great deal of 
space to forestry subjects, urged thereto by the destruc- 
tion of the timber on many important water sheds in 
the southern part of the state, thereby threatening the 
irrigation systems which have transformed the desert 
into a garden. That section of California furnishes one 
example of standing timber more important and valuable 
than anything into which it can be transformed. 





THE WHITE PINE OUTLOOK. 


There is a feeling of hopefulness in all the white pine 
producing sections, shared in a considerable degree by 
all handlers of the wood. The manufacturers as a class 
would feel better satisfied with the situation only if 
their stocks were larger. This matter of stocks is an 
important one. While exact statistics are not yet avail- 
able, it is a well understood fact that the supplies in 
hands of manufacturers and dealers are lighter than 
usual and, for the most part, badly broken. There are 
a few large and well assorted stocks held by those who 
have declined to make any concessions during the period 
of quiet trade which they have been passing through; 
but those who have held their lumber thus far are 
more than ever determined to continue to hold it, in 
the full belief that before the next season’s crop shall 
be available they will receive a price which will amply 
repay them for carrying it. j : : 4 

For the most part, particularly in the interior mills 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota, stocks are badly broken, 
even where they are of good size. It is difficult to 
fill all orders that come to hand. The cut of the year 
has probably been materially smaller than last year, 
though that too is a statement which awaits for verifi- 
cation the compilation of the figures. Through most 
of the heaviest producing sections the mills were much 
delayed during the early part of the season by low 
water, later by higher water and now in the north- 
western part of the white pine territory the miils have 
shut down about three weeks earlier than last year. 
There has been no increase in producing capacity and 
therefore it is safe to assume that the output is lighter 
than during 1899. So much for the situation with the 
producers. 

Most wholesalers probably have stocks fully up to 
those of last year—if not in their own yards, then at 
producing points frim which their supplies have not 
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yet been entirely shipped. A good deal of lumber will 
be left at the mill points on the upper lake—more than 
was expected a short time ago, because of the unfavor- 
able weather for navigation, practically a week having 
already been lost with no sign of better conditions. 

The retailers’ stocks are for the most part very light, 
and while some stocking up has been noticeable in 
the last week or two it has not been sufficient 
materially to affect the situation. Retailers generally 
declined to buy beyond their immediate necessities for 
two reasons, the one the effect of the political campaign, 
and the other the weakness displayed by many manu- 
facturers and wholesalers which led the retailers to 
believe that they would lose nothing by waiting. This 
has to a great extent been the case, though lumber is 
decidedly firmer now, if not quotably higher, than a 
short time ago. 

As to the prospective demand it is the general feel- 
ing that 1901 is to be a year of large demand for lum- 
ber. During 1899 the requirement which most availed 
to bring about the extraordinary conditions was the 
requirement from the cities and manufacturing towns 
for materials to be used in the industries. That demand 
has been of good volume during this year but not of 
any such extraordinary size. It has, however, been 
supplemented by a greater requirement from the agri- 
cultural sections, resulting in a trade nearly or quite 
as large as that of last year, though without the lat- 
ter’s feverish rush. 

With the exception of the drouth inflicted sections of 
the spring wheat country, farmers are in excellent shape. 
Perhaps never before have they been so prosperous. They 
have had three good years. They are largely out of 
debt or, if not, their indebtedness is for the most part 
an evidence of prosperity, for it is the result of expan- 
sion. It is believed by those most closely in touch 
with agricultural conditions that the demand from the 
farmers for building materials this year is but a pre- 
cursor of what is to come next season, and it is thought 
that this demand will show itself unusually early. This 
is the view held by the line yard men of the great 
retail territory west of the Mississippi. They are among 
the brightest and best posted men in the trade and 


they are already looking around for supplies. It is 
probable, also, that the cities will use more white pine 
lumber for building purposes next year than for a 


number of previous seasons. ‘The election prevented a 
great deal of speculative building this year, in addi- 
tion to which there were many building trades strikes. 
These obstacles are now out of the way and for so 
long have the cities been building less than the normal 
amount that they may be expected again to figure 
largely in the white pine market. 

There is every reason to believe, therefore, that 1901 
will see a better distributive demand than that of the 
previous two years. It may not be any larger than that 
of 1899 but the chances are that it will and, as cer- 
tainly the supply will not be any greater than it was 
then, firm values may be looked for. It is to be hoped 
that there will be no such eccentric performances on 
the part of price lists as were witnessed last year, and 
with the better balanced and distributed demand that 
is expected there will be no excuse for them; but prices 
should be firm and well maintained throughout the year 
and on a basis that will yield profit to all. 

The excellent outlook for building operations in the 
city is shown by the weekly record of building permits, 
which last week numbered 71, involving a cost of 
$1,029,890, as against $530,850 for the previous week, 
$584,859 for the same week of 1899, $412,950 for the 
nding week of 1898, $655,050 for the same 
week #f 1897 and $361,750 for 1896. Much of the work 
for which permits are now being taken out will be begun 
at ofice, as building operations are apparently carried 









SOUTHERN DEVELOPMENT. 


A little pamphlet or folder is at hand regarding the 
town of Laurel, Miss., with one of its headings, “A few 
interesting facts about Laurel.” It is especially inter- 
esting because what it shows in regard to this town is 
true of hundreds and almost thousands of villages in 
the south, all the way from the plains of Texas to the 
Atlantic. It is a story of legitimate, healthy develop- 
ment and explains, as far as it goes, the heavy growth in 
population of the southern states and the increasing 
prosperity with which they are blessed. 

Those who know southern Mississippi of old, and “not 
so very old either,” will remember Laurel as a little, 
raw, jack-leg saw mill town. Now it is a well ordered, 
progressive little city and in many ways really attract- 
ive. Lumber is still its chief industry, though it soon 
will be closely crowded by cotton. 

Its new life began with the establishment of Eastman, 
Gardiner & Co. at that point. The firm now has a 
plant with a capacity of about 60,000,000 feet annually. 
Then there is the Laurel Lumber Company, with an out- 
put of 25,000,000 feet or so, the Kingston Lumber Com- 
pany, with an output of 30,000,000 feet or more; a cot- 
ton mill equipped with 10,000 spindles with 10,000 more 
to be added; an ice factory, a bank, a cotton gin, two 
brick yards, two feed mills and one machine shop, 
together with the stores and various shops which go 
to make up the business part of the town. It has a pub- 
lie school building costing $10,000, six churches, an 
opera house, a uniformed police force, public water 
works, electric lights, telephone system ete. 

But even this little town, progressive as it is and 
much as it has accomplished, does not outstrip, if it 
equals, many other villages and cities of similar history. 


Laurel is in a yellow pine district with very little hard- . 


wood, whereas in the country where hardwoods are 
plentiful woodworking industries have been built up as 
well as the other lines represented at Laurel. 

The south has enormous natural wealth, though sec- 
tions differ in this respect as elsewhere. It has a climate 
which permits of a greater variety of products than that 
of the north. Climate carries with it weather, and the 
temperature of the south is both an advantage and a 
disadvantage. It makes the rush of business a little 
less stringent than in the north, but on the other hand 
it permits businesses to be carried on the year round, 
some of which in a less mild climate must be suspended 
during the winter. It is being discovered, however, that 
it is not so much the climate that has been responsible 
for the alleged lack of energy of a good many of the 
southern people, or to use a milder phrase, their easy- 
going ways, as the lack of incentive. Cotton and its 
industries have proven that the southerners can work 
steadily and to good effect. The scores of cotton mills 
through the south have made a success with native white 
labor. People of a class that it was supposed would 
not work continuously and effectively are now manning 
these mills with an intelligence and steadiness which 
make them formidable competitors with the best of the 
north. 





A BAROMETER OF TRADE. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN lays no claim to infalli- 
bility but it has been fortunate enough for a long time 
past very accurately to define the situation and outline 
the probabilities for the future. It has not always been 
right in detail, but those who have followed the path 
it indicated have had no serious occasion to mourn. 

It should be a reasonably correct forecaster of events 
in the lumber world inasmuch as a thousand sources of 
information covering the continent and practically the 
lumber world are at its disposal. What credit rests with 
the LumpBerMAN is for carefully compiling this infor- 
mation and making intelligent deductions from it. 

Every mail received at the LUMBERMAN office brings 
evidences of the appreciation with which it is held by 
its readers. Tuesday of this week it was in receipt of 
a letter which so consisely summarized what multitudes 
of others say less happily or more at length that we 
reproduce it in full. 


Benton Harsor, Micu., Nov. 19.—Inclosed please find 
$3 to balance my account for the AMERICAN LUMBBERMAN. 
I must say that it is one of the best $3 investments I ever 
made and I don’t see how a lumberman can be without it. 
As I have sailed the best part of my life, it reminds me of a 
barometer. Every issue for the last three years has told 
me when to buy and when not to buy, and this year I have 
loaded up with lumber, and with the election of William 
McKinley think I can see a few prosperous years for the 
lumbermen of this country. Yours very truly, 

JAMES McDONALD. 


CYPRESS AND WATERWAYS. 


There has just been opened a new barge line between 
New Orleans and St. Louis, equipped with steel barges 
capable of carrying heavy loads and promising relia- 
bility and permanency of service. The first business 
done by this line seems to have been the securing of a 
shipment of 2,500,000 feet of cypress for St. Louis. This 
will make seven barge loads, divided into three lots, 
for three prominent St. Louis concerns. 

For several years a considerable portion of the cypress 
lumber used in St. Louis, where it is a favorite com- 
modity, has been transported by barges—big modeled 
hulls which carry large loads at a low cost. This busi- 
ness is evidently to be extended, and while rail rates 
are low and transportation facilities between Louisiana 
and the north are excellent, the barge lines prove formid- 
able competitors of the rail lines. 

This extension of the barge business suggests an argu- 
ment for the proposed deep water way between Chicago 
and the gulf. The proposition is for a 14-foot channel 
from the end of the present Chicago drainage canal down 
the Illinois river to the Mississippi and thence to the 
gulf. It is a tremendous project, but ten or eight feet 
permanent depth of water would almost revolutionize 
the business within convenient reach of the Mississippi 
and Illinois rivers, would develop new industries and 
greatly affect the channels of commerce. 

The Illinois Central railroad, it might be supposed, 
would be a sufferer by such a new channel, and no one 
who appreciates the service of that road to the public 
would desire any such result; but the chances are that 
no injury whatever would be done. The probabilities 
are that the new facilities would develop such an amount 
of new business and so change the trend of commerce 
that the railroads would have a larger business instead 
of a smaller one. 


MINNESOTA WHITE PINE VALUES. 


The auction sale of Minnesota state timber lands held 
at St. Paul last week gave some interesting results in 
regard to timber values. Without attempting to figure 
up the exact amount bid or the total estimated amount 
of timber it may be said that the average price realized 
was not far from $5 a thousand for the piece. 

There were 129 lots offered for sale by the thousand. 
The bids ranged from nothing to $9 a thousand feet. Only 
eight lots were not sold. Thirty lots were sold at $5 a 
thousand or better. Some of the notable sales were of 
685,000 feet at $7.20, 3,400,000 feet at $6.50, 1,795,000 
at $7, 1,565,000 at $7, 5,545,000 at $9, 3,740,000 at $7.30, 
900,000 at $7.75, 3,000,000 at $6.30, 2,285,000 at $5.70. 

The highest bidder was the C. A. Smith Lumber Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, who paid the $9 a thousand and 
it was also for the largest amount of timber. Such a 
price is a remarkable one for Minnesota. The particular 
tract which brought this: highest price. was ‘section 16, 








township 145, range 33. This is in the northern range 
of townships in Hubbard county, just south of Bemidji 
and the second township west of the Chippewa Indian 
reservation, and must be at least 350 miles by river from 
Minneapolis. It is almost at the very head of the Mis- 
sissippi river, Lake Itasca being only fifteen or twenty 
miles away. Such a price is a large one even now and 
would have been an astonishing one a few years ago. 
There is a railroad to the timber and probably it will 
be brought out by rail rather than water, at least until 
it reaches a point on the Mississippi from whence the 
drive is reasonably certain and inexpensive. 

Not unnaturally the higher prices at this sale were 
bid for the largest lots. Taking the tracts estimated 
at about 2,000,000 feet each, we find that there were 
twelve such tracts containing an estimated quantity of 
38,105,000 feet. These were sold for $248,054, or an 
average of $6.51 a thousand. In view of this sale, it 
would seem only fair to conclude that the value of 
standing timber reasonably well located in lots large 
enough to handle to some advantage, in the state of 
Minnesota, is at least $6 a thousand. 

Of course there may be an under-estimate in some or 
all of these lots and undoubtedly the lumbermen who 
bid on them knew what they were about. Regardless of 
individual cruisings, however, timber so uniformly cuts 
out above the estimates that there is undoubtedly a 
margin of safety in all of these bids. However, it would 
be said that the stirring up the state authorities of 
Minnesota /have had regarding the state timber has 
probably faused a reasonably fair estimate to be made, 
so that Ahe prices paid at the above sale more nearly 
represeft the actual value of the timber than those bid 
in sonfe previous years. 









POINTS ABOUT LOGGING ROADS. 


The logging railroad as a part of a lumber manufactur- 
ing plant does not often receive the consideration during 
the process of plan forming that it deserves. It may be 
a very important element in the cost of a plant and 
deserves at least as much consideration as the saw mill 
itself. In many cases it costs a good deal more than the 
saw mill. It has such an influence, present and pros- 
pective, in the economical operation of a business, or may 
in the windup add or fail to add so much to the assets, 
and introduces, furthermore, so many different and difli- 
cult problems that it calls for expert talent in its design 
and construction. A saw mill is a saw mill, and the 
same identical design may serve with equal satisfaction 
in any one of a hundred places; but no two logging rail- 
roads are exactly alike in the condition under which 
they are built and the service they perform. 

A logging railroad—and here we are not speaking 
about the more difficult situations to be found in moun- 
tain country, but such locations as are ordinarily 
found in the pine sections of the north and south—may 
cost anywhere from $1,000 to $6,000 a mile for track and 
equipment. It may be a mile or twenty miles long, and 
so its cost may range from $1,000 or $2,000 for a short 
tram road up to $100,000 to $150,000. 

As no two problems of this sort are identical no em- 
pirical mode of treatment can be suggested, but there 
are some considerations which it may be of some value 
to those contemplating the building of a logging road 
to have pointed out. The money available for the pur- 
pose is perhaps the first consideration, but here we may 
say that if economy is to be practiced do not begin with 
a logging railroad. A big mill with inadequate logging 
facilities is the biggest sort of a money loser that can be 
found. Better make the mill smaller and cheaper and let 
the logging road be in its due proportion. 

The size of the business intended to be done also dic- 
tates somewhat as to the character of the road, and 
also the location of the timber. If the timber be so close 
to the mill that a tram road to be operated by horses or 
mules shall be feasible, there would better be no tramr 
road at all, unless the conditions are such that hauling 
direct to the mill cannot be done. With a haul of only 
a mile or two, the timber would better be taken direct 
to the mill from the stump,. provided a fairly good wheel 
road can be built. If, on the other hand, there be a half 
mile or more of swamp to cross a tram might be more 
satisfactory. 

It is when we come to the larger operation that some 
of the most perplexing questions are met with. One of 
these is as to the future of the road. If it is to be purely 
a logging road, to be taken up when the timber is cut out, 
the road may be of quite a different sort from what it 
should be if a permanent freight and passenger traffic 
is to be or can be built up. 

A logging road twelve to twenty or more miles long— 
and a good many of them will run upward of fifty miles 
—is an expensive proposition. The grading and bridg- 
ing are often the most expensive part of the road and 
must be abandoned when the road is abandoned. Rails 
and equipment may be worth something at second hand, 
but there is no salvage in cuts, fills, trestles and bridges. 
It should be determined at the outset whether or not 
the probabilities are that a permanent line can be built 
and profitably maintained. If the country is such that 
farmers can follow the loggers, and particularly if the 
road may be an outlet for already settled sections oF 
may make a link in some larger system of rail transpor- 
tation, it should be built with reference to that use. 
Something of cheapness in construction may well be sac- 
rificed for easy grades and shorter lines and perhaps the 
most direct route to the timber may be sacrificed in favor 
of one which shall better subserve these other future uses. 

But whether a logging railroad be simply for the pur- 
pose of logging or have other possibilities in it, whether 
a tract of timber is to be cut out in a few years oF 
whether it is the basis for one or two decades of opera 
tion, there are some things which are always true. One 
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is that light rail, say under forty pounds, does not pay, 
and perhaps we might put the lower limit at above fifty 
pounds. ‘This is one of the most important things about 
the construction of a logging road. Light rail is danger- 
ous unless taken the best of care of, and this involves 
an expensive grade and attention to maintaining the 
condition of the roadbed. With heavy rail, on the con- 
trary, the rail itself to a certain extent is the roadbed. 
That is to say, if it is heavy in proportion to the loads 
put upon it fewer ties need be used, less attention paid 
to the grading, and then after its use is ended it will 
have a value at second hand, whereas light rail are likely 
to be so bent and battered as to be practically worthless. 

A lumberman who has had experience in these matters 
says that 30-pound rail on the ordinary logging railroad 
costs its owners $100 a ton by the end of the second year. 
Not only is the cost of maintenance and the question of 
second hand value in favor of a heavy rail, but it is also 
easier to operate and an economical factor in many ways. 
If necessary its operators can borrow or lease equipment. 
A 56-pound rail, for instance, will accommodate almost 
any locomotive that is likely to be put to such use, and 
its operator does not have to choose his equipment to 
suit his track. 


THE LUMBER CONVENTION SEASON. 


In another six weeks the lumber convention season 
will be on in full force. Beginning early in January 
these annual gatherings of the lumber trade are of 
practically weekly occurrence until the end of February, 
and some are scheduled for dates as late as into April. 
Prior to January 1 lumbermen are busy with their 
annual stock taking and for a short time prior to and 
following that date there is especial activity with some 
in making contracts for future delivery. 

These meetings are of all branches of the trade, manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers in every variety of 
wood, but the retail meetings are the more prominent 
because of their number and their large attendance. 
Five hundred or six hundred people at one of these 
retail meetings is no uncommon thing, and sometimes 
the attendance will run close up to a thousand in the 
case of the largest two. 

Year by year these meetings are coming to have a 
greater fraternal and interassociation character. Not 
only are the retail associations themselves bound together 
by close ties, both in interest and organization, but at 
these meetings wholesalers and retailers fraternize in a 
generous way which means much for their common good. 
In many cases wholesalers and retailers have definite 
working agreements and in all there is a spirit of co- 
operation which is making the work of each more effect- 
ive. 

There are eighteen or twenty retail associations in the 
United States of an independent character, while there 
are many others owing allegiance to them that are local 
or sectional in their scope. In yellow pine there are three 
principal associations. Among white pine manufacturers 
there are two. Among hemlock manufacturers, two. In 
the cypress trade, two. In North Carolina pine, spruce, 
cottonwood and the Pacific coast woods there are organ- 
izations of greater or less importance, while the hard- 
woods have a general organization under the title of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, with a number 
of minor associations organized along state lines or in 
the interest of some particular wood. Nearly all of these 
organizations hold their annual meetings during the first 
three months of the year, a period in which the develop- 
ments of the trade are studied, and, as far as practicable, 
plans are laid for the year’s business. 

While they do not amount to any trust or combina- 
tion they have great effect in determining the course 
of individual members of the trade and therefore of mar- 
kets and prices. 


IRRIGATION AND FORESTRY. 


The National Irrigation Congress in session in Chi- 
cago this week had to do not only with things which 
vitally concern the welfare of the semi-arid west, but 
considered matters directly affecting the lumber busi- 
ness. Irrigation not only includes the distribution of 
water but its conservation and protection of water sheds. 
Hence it is involved with the forestry question. 

That phase of the matter was strongly demonstrated 
by the program Thursday evening when at the great 
Auditorium men of national reputation in these matters 
were scheduled to speak. The program called for an 
illustrated lecture entitled “Forestry Is Business,” by 
Gifford Pinchot, head of the United States Forestry 
Department; an address by Gen. Nelson A. Miles, an 
address on lumber supplies for irrigators by Addison G. 
Foster, United States senator from Washington and of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, of Tacoma; 
one on the “Preservation of the Forest” by Thomas H. 
Bard, United States senator from California, which 
state is especially interested in the forest feature of 
the irrigation problem; closing with an address by 
Theodore Roosevelt, governor of New York and vice 
president-elect, on “The Winning of a New West.” 

As this issue of the paper went to press it seemed to 
be in doubt whether Gov. Roosevelt, would appear or not, 
ut the remainder of the program was sufficient to 
engage the public attention and to indicate in some 
degree the breadth of the irrigation problem. 

One thing seems certain, that the government should 
take the lead in irrigation management of any large 
sort. Many of the streams used for irrigation are 
interstate, In many and perhaps most cases their head 
waters are on government land. State laws are often 
inadequate and ineffective while they differ widely and 
should be harmonized under national pe get bnagr or, 


t, the whole subject should be turned over to the 














national control except in those cases where all phases 
of an irrigation problem are within the confines and 
province of one state. 


BETTER CONDITIONS SOUTH. 


Demoralization in yellow pine prices is rapidly being 
eliminated. It is safe to say that selling prices today 
are 50 cents to $1 higher than three or four weeks 
ago, and many of the leading manufacturers and whole- 
salers are in ordinary transactions holding strictly by 
the list of July 18, which was itself higher than that 
put out in August. This is the result of actually bet- 
ter demand combined with a more hopeful feeling all 
around. Retail dealers generally expected an advance 
in prices after the election and therefore are prepared 
to place orders on the basis of current prices with more 
freedom than for several months. 

Shipments of yellow pine are fully up to the current 
output of the mills and would be much heavier were 
it not for the shortage in the car supply. There is 
some stocking up demand from retail dealers, there 
is a decidedly heavier requirement for building tim- 
bers, the car shops and the railroad companies are 
increasing their requisitions. These things, in addition 
to a good sized rush order requirement for mixed cars, 
account for the heavy trade that is being done and 
for the consequent firmness in prices. 

The feeling of the trade was well shown at a meet- 
ing held in St. Louis on Tuesday, at which reports 
from seventy-eight mills were presented. Of all those 
producing establishments a number wished a list put 
out higher than that of July 18 and all the rest but 
one wished that list reaffirmed. That one doubted the 
advisability of asking the advance in dimension which 
would go with such action. The result of the confer- 
ence, however, is to recommend the sending out of the 
July 18 list, higher prices being left to individual 
action, with the idea that that list will prebably be 
maintained until the annual meeting in January. That 
list was a low one compared with the one formulated 
in January last, which marked the high price point 
of the boom, but it is reasonably satisfactory, it shows 
a profit to the manufacturers and yet is not high enough 
to discourage buyers. 

The volume of business in the south generally is 
almost phenomenally large—probably as close to that 
of last fall as the car supply will permit. With ship- 
ments restricted by lack of transportation facilities prac- 
tically every lumber producer in the south, and the 
southwest particularly, is turning down orders that 
for any reason do not suit him and accepting only 
those which are the more desirable. In the southeast 
the situation is in some ways apparently firmer than 
in the west but everywhere it is strong. 

Not only is the demand from the north good but the 
local demand is larger than ever before. Many of the 
smaller mills have always sold the bulk of their prod- 
uct at home, but now a good many of the larger con- 
cerns are findiny their principal demand in the south- 
ern states. Texas of course is a heavy buyer, but all 
the other states are in the market to an unusual extent. 

It is gratifying to see the disposition shown by the 
southern manufacturers not to crowd up prices and 
yet, knowing the history of the southern trade and the 
temptation there is to advance quotations as long as 
the trade will stand it, we must confess to some appre- 
hension as to the early future. It would be well for 
the business if yellow pine prices should be maintained 
where they are for two months, but it would not be 
surprising if another advance should be put into effect 
within thirty days. 
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THE ERA OF THE SPECIALIST. 


The rapid development of large corporations and the 
combination of small individual businesses into larger 
ones is the economic feature of the times. It has been 
endeavored to explain this movement on the basis of 
political forces and influences, but no such theory holds. 
The fact is that it rests upon the industrial and busi- 
ness development of the age. It finds its origin in the 
railroad, the telegraph, the invention of mechanical pro- 
cesses, the widespread character of commerce which 
makes it necessary to do things in a larger way than 
formerly and the world embracing competition which 
makes economics necessary. ‘The result has been to 
require larger amounts of capital than formerly and to 
do everything in a larger way. 

There has come to be an almost distinct literature on 
the subject, and articles for and against this develop- 
ment occupy much space in leading periodicals of the 
country. We have before this referred to some con- 
tributions of Charles R. Flint of New York, to this dis- 
cussion. He has achieved fame as an organizer. While 
to no notable degree a specialist himself, he appreciates 
the importance of specialization and he insists, in an 
article published in a recent issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, that this is the age of the specialist; that 
never before were there such opportunities for men of 
accurate theoretical knowledge and practical experience 
in any line of industry or commerce, and that the young 
man who would make a success in life under the new 
conditions must be a specialist. He said: “Capital is 
always eager to associate itself with such men, but capi- 
tal is mighty shy in having to do with men who are not 
master specialists. Nothing can stop the development 
and expansion of the new trade scheme. The business 
of the world is going to be divided up more and more 
into departments. Success is to be won in getting at the 
head of one of these departments. It is the twentieth 
century method.” 

This statement cannot successfully be contradicted. 
To be syre there are some who predict 9 revival of indi- 





vidualism, a rebound from the combination to the com- 
paratively small individual operation, but it should be 
noted that more and more, where successful enterprises 
of the small sort are conducted, they are themselves in 
the line of specialties. 

The lumber trade itself is feeling this influence, though 
it is less marked in lumber than elsewhere because the 
lumber business has always been a specialty and seldom 
has been successfully combined with others; but more 
and more it is necessary that the man who is successful 
in this line, either as manufacturer or merchant, shall 
be a master of that business. she old combined lumber 
and grist mill of the north and the lumber mill and cot- 
ton gin of the south are passing away. So also are 
the combinations of interests in the handling of lumber. 
It is a business by itself that will justify the undivided 
attention of the ablest. 





CONVENTION CITY OF 1901. 


Buffalo will be the convention city next year. The 
Pan-American Exposition will draw hundreds of thou- 
sands, and it is to be hoped many millions, of people to 
the great city on Lake Erie. There will be low railroad 
rates and both combined will make it convenient to hold 
late spring and summer and early fall conventions there. 

The exceptional location of Buffalo makes it an excel- 
lent city both for the Pan-American Exposition and for 
conventions. While not as central as some cities that 
might be named, the great lake on which it is situated 
and its proximity to Niagara falls makes it especially 
attractive. It is a beautiful city, well built, well cared 
for, with ample accommodations, hotel and residential, 
for the crowds that will visit it. There will be few lum- 
ber conventions held there, for most lumber associations 
have their places of meeting fixed in some particular city 
or in a particular district and, moreover, the winter is 
the convention season; but probably all that can arrange 
to do so will have meetings there. 

There are some indications already that lumbermen 
are to take advantage of the exposition. It is practically 
assured that the next Hoo-Hoo Annual will be there, and 
one of the projects of the Missouri & Kansas Association 
of Retailers is to take its annual excursion not imme- 
diately following its January meeting as usual but 
during the summer, in June or July, when its members 
are almost as much at leisure as in the winter, and visit 
the exposition. The plan proposed, which will be acted 
upon at the annual meeting to be held in Kansas City 
January 22 and 23, is to meet in Chicago on a given 
date and thence take a chartered steamer for Buffalo. 
The trip around the lakes, occupying about three days, 
is itself a beautiful one, and if the weather be warm, 
cool nights are assured. The only objection that occurs 
to us in this plan is that possibly it may be difficult in 
view of the exposition traffic to secure a vessel on the 
ordinary reasonable terms. It might be well for the 
Hoo-Hoo to hold their annual convention on board a 
lake vessel and include the exposition as part of the trip. 
Certainly in the ordinary season and perhaps next year 
a vessel could be chartered as cheaply as hotel accom- 
modations could be secured. 

If the suggestion as to the Missouri & Kansas asso- 
ciation excursion which embraces the lake trip be 
adopted, its members can be assured of a most delightful 
outing. There are, however, other plans on foot, among 
them a trip to the Pacific coast and another one to Flor- 
ida and Cuba. None would be more economical than 
that to Buffalo in the way suggested, and it is doubtful, 
all things considered, if they would be as enjoyable. 





FOR A MICHIGAN FOREST RESERVE. 


The Michigan State Forestry Commission is said to be 
engaged in drafting a bill which will provide the com- 
mission with an experiment station on which forestry 
can be conducted on a large scale and a demonstration 
of its possibilities made. It is proposed, so it is said, 
to have the western half of Roscommon county and two 
townships in the southwestern corner of Crawford county 
set aside as a forestry reservation. 

This comprises eight townships which, if the sections 
are of the regular size, would include 184,320 acres, 
though the report is that the tract contains more than 
223,000 acres. It would mean a tract 12 by 24 miles 
in area, including Houghton and Higgins lakes, together 
with a number of smaller bodies of water, and cover 
the headwaters of the Muskegon river and one of the 
branches of the Au Sable. 

It is said that the state owns about 70 percent of 
this area, which has reverted to it for non-payment of 
taxes, and that the acquirement of the remainder would 
be a comparatively inexpensive matter inasmuch as 
the district is very thinly settled, one township having 
but two settlers. It is possible that a request will be 
made for the east tier of townships in Missaukee county, 
adjoining Roscommon on the west, to be added to the 
other tract, which will add greatly to its value. 

This is a practical measure, deserving of support by 
the legislature of Michigan, due care being taken that 
the reserve shall be intelligently handled from a business 


standpoint. 
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593) that the owner of machinery is not liable 
juries resulting to am employe for an unknown 
in the machinery. It has also been decided (82 North- 
western Reporter 797) in the words of Justice Moore, of 
the supreme court of Michigan, that one cannot continue 
to operate a machine which he knows is dangerous sim- 
ply upon the assurance of his employer that it is not, 
if hag just as much know of the danger 
from the operation of the machine as his principal hag, 


It has recently been decided (46 Atlantic rae ie 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 


The American Forestry Building May Become a Permanent Paris Attraction—More About 
Some of Its Exhibits—An Interesting Interview with Thomas P. Egan—His 
Comment Upon the Exposition and Europe Generally—The 
German Forestry Association. 
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The American Forestry Exhibit at Paris— 336. 


The Paris exposition closed upon November 12, amid 
much eclat and hurrah, and doubtless with some feel- 
ing of relief on the part of the exposition authorities 
that they had gotten through with it as creditably as 
they had. ‘he buildings will soon be razed to the 
ground, and the impress of the exposition will not long 
remain upon mercurial France, which will doubtless 
reap Jess benefit from it than Chicago did from her 
Columbian exposition, which left behind it many treas- 
ures for her art galleries and public museums. It is 
altogether likely, however, that among the few per- 
manent souvenirs of the exhibition will be the Ameri- 
can Forestry building, as the last advices to hand indi- 
cate that an arrangement is well under way for the 
purchase and preservation of the building, which stands 
in a suitable location within the park district of Vin- 
cennes and which is so substantially built and architec- 
turally so unique, and yet dignified, as to be worthy of 
perpetuation in this way. Its exterior of cypress shin- 
gies and its framework of yellow pine will therefore 
prove a permanent advertisement of these American 
products, and its interior will doubtless be finished of 
typical American woods in a way to preserve harmo- 
nious relations with the exterior, some of the present 
exhibits possibly also being retained. It is probable 
that this arrangement was consummated prior to the 
sailing of Secretary John E. Williams, who at last 
advices was to leave London on the 22d on his homeward 
way. 

This may be perhaps a fitting opportunity to say a 
few farewell words regarding some of the exhibits within 
the building. : 

The Baltimore Lumber Exchange presents a series of 
nicely framed, finely executed photographs of scenes in 
the lumber district of that city and the building in 
which it has its general offices; a series of framed pan- 
els showing North Carolina pine worked to ceilings etc., 
partly finished in oil and partly painted; rough and 
dressed North Carolina pine plank and boards; a group 
of logs, including poplar, black walnut, dogwood, per- 
simmor and white ash, and an assortment of oak, ash 
and chestnut boards in the rough. The North Car- 
olina Pine Association exhibit consists wholly of North 
Carolina pine samples, including framed panels similar 
to those from Baltimore. 

The yellow pine exhibit provided by the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association consists of six sec- 
tions of yellow pine logs four feet im length, showing the 
heart exposed midway in each, a full line of dressed 
samples of the same length, including finish flooring, 
casings, ceiling, a variety of staple moldings etc., and 
sections of timber broken in tests and showing crushing 
point weights. 

The hardwood exhibit includes a carload of splendid- 
ly assorted rough poplar furnished by the Bowman Lum- 
ber Company, of St. Albans, W. Va., and standard sam-~ 
ples of rough oak, ash, hickory, sycamore, red gum, cot- 
tonwood, poplar etc., all rough and shipped from Mem- 
phis by E. T. Bennett & Co., Bennett & Witte, of Cin- 
einnati; J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, R. J. Dar- 
nell, B. Braughton & Co. and Isaac L. Watts. 

The general appearance of the interior as arranged 
is suggestive of a typical American lumber yard in a 
miniature way, and each of the various exhibits is 
arranged so as to present its merits to the best possible 
advantage. 


Machinery Exhibits as Viewed by an Expert—337. 


It was my good fortune while at the Paris exposition 
to meet President Thomas P. Egan, of the J. A. Fay & 
Egan Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who had not then 
been advised of the capture of the “grand prix.” In such 
company I naturally turned in the direction where my 
inclination already had directed me—the machinery de- 
partments. Before leaving those departments the good 
fortune was most appreciably hightened by our being 
joined by H. M. Lane, of the Lane & Bodley Company, 
Cincinnati. To the tyro without sympathy in mechan- 
ics the machinery exhibit of the exposition was one 
fraught with unending interest; to one interested in 
mechanical progress and in the company of two such 
experts a tour of those departments was one of uninter- 
rupted interest and a liberal education. We spent a 
memorable afternoon in the departments most attractive 
to those who interpreted their best features to me. 

Since Mr, Egan’s return from Paris I have questioned 
him regarding his opinion of the exposition generally. 
Mr. Egan’s response is substantially as follows: 


“The great world’s fair at Paris has just closed and the 
immensity and variety of the ‘exposition universelle’ can be 
realized only by careful ——r. I had been at the exposi- 
tion nearly four months and had only begun to see it when 
I had to leave on other business. 

“Some engineers and visitors, I am aware, saw the exposi- 
tion in three days—some in one week; and then wrote back 
it was a failure, 

“One day at the exposition I met a Chicago newspaper man 
and engineer, and he said to me: ‘Well, this show falls far 
short of the world’s fair.’ I asked him, ‘How long have you 
been here?’ and he said ‘Three weeks.’ ‘Well,’ f said, ‘let 
us take a walk through. At Chicago you had from five 
to ten Corliss engines. Now look; here are over 100, much 
larger, of finer finish and far in advance of Chicago. Also 
this same percenta: could be kept up on woodworking 
machinery, machinists’ tools, motors, dynamos, cotton, woolen 





and silk weaving machinery ; in fact, for those who saw the 
world’s fair at Chicago, for Paris multiply ten times and you 
will begin to get a faint idea of the priceless treasures spread 
out there.’ 

He Got a New Idea. 


“My Chicago friend thanked me and said I had given him 
a much better idea of the truth at Paris. The fact was, you 
saw more and walked less—it was more compact. 

“To appreciate to the fullest extent the great Paris expo- 
sition of 1900, ou should have stayed there, studied it and 
its details carefully; and the more you had done this the 
greater would have been your appreciation of its immensity. 
Machinery and mechanics interested me greatly, and powerful, 
immense and ponderous machines were shown by the nations 
of the earth; sometimes the smaller countries made by far 
the best exhibit. Little Switzerland had engines there that 
were marvels in their power, finish and beauty, and Belgium 
also was represented to a greater extent than larger countries. 
There was a crane from Berlin; it was built of angle steel 
and trussed and arched on a new plan. ‘To look at its sheet 
iron looking frame you would scarce think it could support 
itself; yet one man could manipulate it either vertically or 
horizontally and move heavy masses close to the hundreds 
of tons in weight, with as much speed as you can move your 
fork. 

“There was liquid air distributed in bucketfuls—air frozen 
350 —_ below zero and produced at a pressure of 2,500 

ounds. 

. “The great Eiffel tower was still a great attraction, with 
new elevators carrying its passengers up 1,000 feet, showing 
them the geography of the country for a radius of twenty- 
five miles. 

“The exposition proper was composed of the Champ de 
Mars, and one mile from this but connected by a strip along 
the river, the Invalides. These two sections were also con- 
nected by an electric railroad and a moving sidewalk. If 
you were in a hurry you took the railroad, and it was a fast 
ride; but if not so hurried you went up to about the third 
story of a house and stepped on the moving sidewalk and 
took a trip through the heart of Paris, rows of dwellings on 
each side, across streets and avenues. It was a great treat, 
and you could get off at just the section you desired. 


Utilizing the Seine River. 

“The bridge over the Seine, called ‘Pont Alexandre,’ is one 
of the most beautiful in the world, and its four towers are 
great works of art. The Seine river is more used for business 
and travel than any other I ever saw. In the summer it 
was ‘locked’ and did not run. They had deep water at all 
times, and the hundreds of steamboats carried more passen- 
gers than their Circle Centure railroad. 

“The other section of the exposition was at Vincennes, the 
great American annex; all Americans here, and the word 
was passed around that here the great engineers and manu- 
factures of America had unlimited space to show their 
machines. Vincennes was a park that it took about an hour 
by river or railroad to reach. ‘They finally completed the 
first underground Paris electric railroad and then you could 
reach the Vincennes park in thirty minutes. It is a beau- 
tiful railroad, no smoke or dust, sides lined with white marble 
or tiling; and on the hottest day you could wear an over- 
coat. 

“About 5,000 people visited the Vincennes exposition oy. 
mostly engineers and mechanics; and as they came especially 
for business and had nowhere else to go or nothing else to 
see they generally bought what they wanted. 


Thinks Vincennes Anuex a Geat Success. 


“The Vincennes park project was a great undertaking and, 
as you know, I opposed this division of our exhibits; but I 
am pleased to say that all our largest business was done 
at Vincennes and this end of it was a great success. 

“Paris in 1900 illustrated ideas and carried them out from 
beginning to end. Here it showed the cotton plant, the grow- 
ing stalks, the cotton huller, the cotton gin, the bale, the 
spinner, the weaver and the complete dry goods store. This 
was done also in wool and silk, in chocolate; in wine, beer 
and ge go in great profusion, and you could drink the 
product of these latter articles at almost every fifty feet in 
the whole ground. ‘This immense saloon business in all sec- 
tions looked bad ; they occupied too much room and detracted 
from the exposition. 

“In the prize awards at the Paris exposition the jury on 
machinery consisted of eighteen of the best engineers, picked 
from each country in the world; in fact, favorable com- 
ment was made on the high standing of the juries. The 
awards were: First, honorable mention; second, bronze 
medals of first and second grades; third, silver medals, first, 
second and third grades; fourth, gold medals, three grades; 
and fifth and last, the much sought distinction—‘grand prix.’ 
This latter distinction also at times conferred the Legion 
of Honor on the head officer of the corporation. 


Visits to Foreign Countries. 


“The United States received ‘grand prix’ on woodworking 
machinery, machine tools, pumps, pianos and fine pottery. 

“In visiting the other countries, such as Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Germany and other parts of France, I 
had exceptional advantages for seeing them, our representa- 
tives in each country giving me the entree to any place I 
wished to visit. I went through large plants, some of them 
primitive and of the most antiquated style and others with 
the latest and most approved appliances that money could 
buy or up to date engineers devise. These opened their doors 
and tried to show courtesy to the American visitor and tried 
to extract information in their line from one who had been 
heralded to them as a great engineer. 

“The program was all cut and dried in many cases and I 
lost little time. Many of my trips were made into the small, 
ambitious ‘villes’ that as you approached them from the hills 
looked like the old feudal towns, with their gilded spires 
and pointed battlements, their walled moats and semi-forti- 
fied walls. We were met with a and drank their 
home made, musty-smoked beer and wine and smoked their 
twisted rolled cigars. Their great ary and their easy 
way of living contrasted strangely with the bustle, push and 
force that I have been accustomed to, and it looks as if we 
were doing them harm in tntroducing our nervous disorders 
by rudely awakening them from their dream. 

“At sseldorf, on the Rhine, I found a city of phenomenal 
growth, houses building in blocks, factories by the dozen. It 
is a great railroad center, and has a new bridge over the 
Rhine with street cars running over it to the factory town. 
No city in America, even in the palmy days of American 
booms, showed grester activity ; and factory after factory has 
the sign ‘maschinen fabrik,’ all due to Americans who are 
selling their products there. Then a factory starts to make 
ae exact article which has the greater sale and then others 
‘ollow. 

“The Niles Tool Works is god-father to a new ‘Deutches 
Niles’ at a suburb of Berlin. It has been fitted out to make 
tools from Niles’ exact drawings and is fitted up regardless of 
cost with every appliance known to modern. shop practice, 
everything but the men, who were not up in any way, even 
with American foremen and superintendents. 

“In looking at the captured French cannon at the museum 
in Berlin I met an old German officer. He said his regiment 





went into action at Gravelotte about 1,200 strong and onl 
155 came out. He said the French were superior in small 
arms but their cannon was worthless—all muzzle loaders, 
most of them old cannons that had been re-bored and re- 
rifled, and the balls had pins drilled into them to make a fit. 
He said no army could fight with that kind of weapon against 
~—_ as the Germans had, and they simply could not fire 
them. 

“T had some business with a French officer, an engineer and 
captain in the French artillery. He said, ‘I don’t think our 
infantry is quite equal to the German, but our artillery is 
now superior and is better manned.’ He assured me of this 
and said, ‘If the test comes you will see.’ This French report 
is corroborated by the American officers sent by the United 
States government to watch the I'rench maneuvers this 
summer. 


Courtesies to American Travelers 


“I found in all countries (and I traveled with a trunk) 
the American is favorably received, and even in Denmark 
and Holland as soon as they recognized an American they 
pe his trunk but chalked it up and said ‘fin’ 

nished). 

“The competition in all lines, especially in machinery, in 
Europe, from both United States and foreign competitions, 
is becoming great and all selling agents for American goods 
gradually are becoming manufacturers themselves, first for a 
few choice machines and gradually taking in the whole line 
they had previously been selling, as the ownership of the 
selling department is very important and closes the Ameri- 
can manufacturer out until he can organize another selling 
department. 

“An engineer visiting Europe for the first time is struck 
very much at the great progress that has been made since 
the world’s fair in Chicago, in 1893. Americans are still a 
little in advance, but it will not be for long, as they are not 
doing their part as they should. An American doing busi- 
ness with Europe should speak and write both French and 
German ; otherwise he is at a great disadvantage, especially 
if he gets down to show the practical man the benefits of 
his tools or goods. Every business man of any standing in 
Europe speaks two languages besides his own, and it is 
impossible for a clerk to get a position in a counting room 
or office unless he speaks at least two languages; and so any 
customer, no matter where he comes from, can be accommo- 
dated and spoken to in any of the large offices. In Cincin- 
nati and most of the American cities the office people as a 
general thing speak only one language: and this is to be 
deplored. We are getting just like the English—if you want 
some one in your office to speak more than one language you 
must hire a foreigner. 

Bane i is making rapid strides in manufacturing. I 
saw good lathes, planers and drills from Sweden and I saw 
in Berlin for sale a turret automatic lathe that was made 
in Sweden alongside of its American model and the seller 
thougat the Swedish was just almost as good and was much 
cheaper. 

“T regret exceedingly that I did not visit Europe ten years 
earlier. There is much to see and learn if you wish to cater 
to the foreigners’ wants. Often the things that go well in 
onr country are not so well adapted for their use, and the 
manufacturer who thinks he can force his exact ideas just 
because they go in America will find he is badly mistaken.” 


German Forestry Statistics—338. 


From a report reviewing the recent meeting of the 
German Forestry Association (which is composed of the 
private wood owners and the state forest officers of Ger- 
many) I take some data which may be of interest to 
readers of the LUMBERMAN. 

Germany, in order to supply its requirements of 
27,000,000 cubic metres of timber, has introduced during 
the last year the following quantities from foreign 
countries: (A cubic metre is equal to 35.315 cubic feet 
and equal to 423.78 feet board measure. ) 

From 


Cubic metres. Cubic feet. Board measure. 
son asta 


- 4,300,000 151,854,300 1,822,254,000 





RRUGBIA co cccvcccece 8,600,000 127,134,000 1,525,608,000 
BWCBEN 500 secu 1,100,000 38,845,500 466,158,000 
United States ...... 700,000 24,720,500 296,646,000 
Miscellaneous ...... 300,000 10,594,500 127,134,000 

DOUAIB: os Siwecs 10,000,000 353,150,000 4,237,800,000 


It is impossible for Germany ever to supply enough 
timber from home grown forests as long as its wood 
consuming industries shall last. About 25 percent of 
the whole country is now covered with systematically 
treated forests. It would be necessary to take an addi- 
tional 15 percent under forest in order to satisfy the 
present demands without the help of foreign grown tim- 
ber. Such an increase of forest area, under the pre- 
vailing economic conditions, is out of the question. 


England, France, Italy and Spain are in worse condi- 


tion than Germany as regards timber supplies. 

It thus seems that the prospects of exportation from 
America are extremely good, for all the future. 

The forestry meeting referred to was apparently 
aware of the possibility of increased imports from 
foreign countries. Several strong resolutions were 
adopted tending to secure increased customs duties on 
foreign imports, viz., the following rates: $3 a ton of 
2,240 pounds for sawed lumber; $2.50 a ton of 2,240 
pounds for logs roughly hewn or left round. The repre- 
sentatives of the state forestry administrations pointed 
out that a higher duty on foreign imports would check 
the German industries depending on them. 

Another resolution adopted by the association—which 
I need not say is very influential in Germany—is to the 
effect that a duty of $25 a ton of 2,240 pounds shall 
be levied on quebracho wood, largely imported from 
Chili and Peru for tanning purposes. Most of the 
German tanneries are using quebracho wood, which con- 
tains about 24 percent of tannin. It is the cheapest 
tanning material obtainable abroad. It seems as if the 
duty was to be levied only on quebracho wood. This 
will make it possible for American tanning extracts to 
find a more ready market in Germany. 

J. E. D. 
OPPAAPD LILLIA 

The government timber preserves of Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, comprise 135,323 acres on which grow a grea 
variety of hardwoods many of which are very little 
known. The chief foreign demand is for paving woods 
but there are many susceptible of taking a high polish 
and admirably adapted for cabinet work, among them 
the eleaodendron Australe, a pinkish or flesh-colored 
wood, black brigalow, resembling ebony, the cockspur 
thorn, or cudrania Javanensis, and the Laidley creek 
oak, somewhat resembling rosewood. 
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Playing Fair With His Wife. 


He was an old friend of mine from Merrill, Wis. I 
met him the other day in the cafe of the Hotel Imperial, 
New York. I had simply an apollinaris errand there. 
My friend from the upper Wisconsin was scandalizing 
the stiff backed booze dispensers of that ultra fashion- 
able budgery, calmly engaged in whittling away at a 
piece of white pine lath. I accosted him with: “Hello, 
old man; what in the mischief are you doing?” 

“When I started out on this trip Maria said to me— 
you know Maria—she said to me, ‘Now, Bill, you’re 
going to New York. You know your failing. I don’t 
want to ask you to promise not to drink anything, but I 
do want you to promise me to keep a record of the 
number of drinks you do take while there.’ I got here 
last night and I started out all fair and cut a notch in 
this lath every time I took a drink, but somehow I got 
mixed up on my tally, so I have just whittled the 
notches all off and I am going to commence all over. I 
never did believe in deceiving Maria.” 





Spoiling a Good Story. 


The largest comprehensive block of white pine lumber, 
or lumber of any kind for that matter, is the 100,000,- 
000 to 150,000,000 feet that is constantly changing in 
pile on Tonawanda island, New York. It is an everlast- 
ing reminder of the immense acreage of forest that is 
constantly being felled to supply the needs of this com- 
munity of wholesale lumber dealers. By the trade, Ton- 
awanda island is regarded as being absolutely ideal for 
the purpose to which its eighty-five acres are employed. 
In a chat the other day with Theodore S. Fassett, who is 
one of the owners of Tonawanda island, he reverted to 
a story published a dozen years or more ago in the 
Northwestern Lumberman. It was to the effect that the 
10-year-old son of Mr. Fassett was asked by his teacher 
to name the greatest island in the world, whereupon he 
promptly responded: “Tonawanda island, and my papa 
owns it.” 

Mr. Fassett observed: “It’s really too bad to spoil so 
good a story as that, but it lacks the essntial element 
of truth, inasmuch as my boy is a girl, and the girl never 
had occasion to answer such a conundrum.” 





Once was Enough for Him. 


Manager Tuxbury, of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Com- 
pany, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., tells a story of a 
transaction he once had with the late Henry Stephens. 
Mr. Stephens was the father of Henry Stephens, of 
Detroit, and was one of the pioneer lumber operators 
of Michigan. In fact he is said to have been the pio- 
neer in the distribution of lumber by cars to the east. 
At the time referred to he was operating at Fish Lake, 
Mich. Mr. Tuxbury had an order for quite a quantity 
of thick white pine uppers, 18 and 20 feet in length. 
He coaxed and cajoled Mr. Stephens into a promise to 
execute the commission. While Mr. Stephens’ timber 
was very fine, it did not take him long to discover that 
he had made a very unwise promise. The lumber was 
not forthcoming, and inasmuch as repeated letters 
from Mr. Tuxbury did not seem to hasten the shipment 
in the least he eventually made a personal visit to Fish 
Lake. Then he received very little encouragement of 
the prompt fulfillment of the order, and the matter event- 
ually resolved itself into a declaration on Tuxbury’s 
part that he purposed to remain there and board at 
Mr. Stephens’ table and sleep in Mr. Stephens’ best bed 
until the lumber was cut and shipped. 

To make a long story short, the order was finally 
executed, and the gentlemen parted good friends. The 
.year following Mr. Tuxbury had an opportunity to sell 
a duplicate of the order. He called on Mr. Stephens 
and made the suggestion that he would like to have 
him cut another lot of 18 and 20 feet of thick uppers 
for him. Mr. Stephens’ reply was very characteristic 
of the man: “No, sir, not on your life. You can doubt- 
less find one infernal fool every year as long as you live 
who will undertake to saw for you that bill of 18 and 
20 feet uppers, but I don’t believe that you can catch 
the same man the second time.” 





The Explosion of Myths. 

When one travels abroad the number of “historic- 
ally accurate incidents and events” that the stranger 
is loaded down with is something appalling. He always 
feels as though he wanted to believe the stories because 
they seem as though they ought to be believed. How- 
ever, it is an awful habit to get into. The best way 
is to listen to the stories and then forget them promptly, 
because as a matter of fact there is not a tenth of 
1 percent of the entire batch that has any foundation 
in fact. 

By the way, our own country is getting spots so 
ancient that we are beginning to have a crop of fool 
anecdotes pertaining to things that happened, and did 
not “pom that it is getting lots of us into a good 
deal of trouble. For example: Last summer I was 
going up on the corkscrew railroad between Johnson 
City, Tenn., and the Ritter Lumber Company plant at 
Pineola, N. C. On the train was a party of tourists 


seeking the atmospheric delights of Grandfather’s moun- 
tain. The train stopped at a little station west of 
Elizabethton. The party had scraped up the acquaint- 
ance of a mountaineer, and he was very glad to be 
able to tell them.all about everything along the lime 
of the road, from the making of native baskets to the 
names of the various streams which were crossed. He 
also told them much of the early history of east Ten- 
nessee. When the station was reached, where a stop 
was made to shunt some cars, the native insisted upon 
taking the party out of the coach and having them view 
a certain sycamore tree that grew near the station, 
under which he claimed Gereral Jackson once held court. 
The tree was viewed from all points with due rever- 
ence, and the subject was most thoroughly and thought- 
fully discussed. A second native who lived there and 
whose curiosity was aroused by the inspection of the 
tree fell into the group, and to him also it was ex- 
plained that “under that tree” etc. 

“Of course, that is a very nice story,” he calmly 
remarked, “and I hate to spile it. I reckon that Gen- 
eral Jackson mought have held co’rt heah, but he never 
held wo co’rt under that tree. I planted that tree 
myself thirty year ago.” 





The Log Rollers’ King. 


For thirty-one years one man at Williamsport, Pa., 
has superintended or actively conducted the handling 
of an annual average of 
210,000,000 feet of logs, the 
total since 1869 aggregating 
317,000,000 feet, in the 10- 
mile boom between Wil- 
liamsport and Linden. He 
is Boom Boss James Dine- 
hart, superintendent of the 
Williamsport boom, a man 
56 years of age, six feet in 
hight and of 200 pounds 
weight and a living allegory 
of rugged health. Under 
his superintendence the 
Williamsport boom has wit- 
nessed the passage of vast 
fortunes in logs and he has 
seen other fortunes swept 
Wi = away by high waters and 
- a Zo—~ _, freshets, notably in 1889, 

o> ~~ when the river in the Wil- 

‘ad = liamsport boom was thirty- 

— three feet above low water 

mark and 230,000,000 feet of hemlock logs broke their 

bounds and rushed away down stream into Chesapeake 

bay, to be rounded up and recovered only after exciting 
effort and after big expense for salvage. 

Dinehart is more at ease in a boom than a cotillion 
leader on a ball room floor. He is a man apparently 
devoid of physical fear and his experiences and narrow 
escapes from great injury or death if related without 
exaggeration would make a big volume of absorbing 
literature for the sensationally inclined who like to be 
thrilled. He sorrowfully anticipates that this year the 
low water tributary to the Williamsport boom will com- 
pe) banking of the logs until next spring, an unpre- 
cedented occurrence in that district and one that 
threatens to involve a profitless expenditure of approxi- 
mately $20,000. Until this season, in the almost genera- 
tion of years that Boom Boss Dinehart has sent the 
capricious log in the way that it should go the amount 
of logs that he has handled in one year has never been 
below 130,000,000 feet, and so far as known he undoubt- 
edly holds the right to the title of king of American log 
rollers. 








One of Jack Arringdale’s Jokes, 


George W. Jones, who lives at Norfolk, Va., and is 
manager of the Rowland Lumber Company operation 
at Faison, N. C., was at one time the victim of Jack 
Arringdale’s pleasantry. Mr. Jones is no giant, and 
years ago, after he had been down in the Albemarle 
swamp sound country putting in tramroads and build- 
ing and running saw mills for John L. Roper, and 
had malaria enough in his system to kill a dozen men, 
he was not very much on looks and in weight would 
not tip the scales at more than 110 pounds. He was 
so run dowr that he simply had to get out of the 
country. So he came back to Norfolk and looked for 
some other employment. Incidentally he learned that 
Mr. Arringdale, who was operating a saw mill there 
at that time, wanted a bookkeeper. He applied for 
position. Arringdale looked him over and sized him up, 
and then inquired: “Can you keep books?” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Well, you don’t look it. If you think you can keep 
my books, you car come and try. By the way, this 
is a place where we work—there is no foolishness about 
it either. I want you to get around here at 6 o’clock 
in the morning, as I do, and stay until we get through 
at night. You will get $10 a week, and you'll have to 
earn it.” 

Jones, in relating the incident, said it looked pretty 


tough to him. He had been receiving a handsome sal- 
ary from Mr. Roper and coming down to $10 a week 
was a rather serious proposition. But he wanted work, 
so he accepted the job. The next morning he arrived | 
at Mr. Arringdale’s office promptly at 6 o’clock. The 
place was locked up. He hung around and waited and 
waited, and eventually at 9 o’clock the redoubtable 
Arringdale calmly strolled up to the office door with 
a lighted cigar in his mouth. The only ape'ogy that 
he ever made Jones for his pleasantry was to-put him 
on the pay-roll at $100 a month. 





Large Dry Shed Room. 


President Cargill, of the Sawyer & Austin Lumber 
Company, yellow pine manufacturers at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., has been spending a month at the mill. His home 
is at La Crosse, Wis., where he is engaged in the 
grain business. In fact, Mr. Cargill accumulated a large 
fortune in the latter business and he is interested in 
or owns outright nearly 200 elevators in the northwest. 
While a novice in the manufacture of yellow pine lum- 
ber he is nevertheless “catching on” in grand style, 
and it is only a question of a short time when he 
will have mastered the manufacturing details of a 
saw mill and grasped them just as he did grain. He 
is more than interested in the Pine Bluff plant. It is 
his hobby. He thinks more of it than all his other 
properties combined, and whenever he gets a chance 
to leave La Crosse for a few days he heads for Pine 
Bluff and the big Sawyer & Austin Lumber Company’s 
saw mill. He stated the other day that the company is 
accumulating a fair stock and aims to carry 12,000,000 
to 15,000,000 feet at the mill at all times. Everything 
is now running smoothly, the mill is working admi- 
rably and he looks for a lively trade during 1901. 
He added that the company has decided to put in addi- 
tional dry sheds and that when they were completed 
it will be able to store 5,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
in them. This is probably the largest dry shed plant 
in the south, or will be when the sheds now under con- 
struction shall be finished. 





Tickled as with a New Toy. 


John F. Rutherford, whose name has been well known 
in yellow pine circles for ten years or more in connec- 
tion with the Bluff City Lumber Company, of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., is always looking for a good thing for 
his mill. The latest acquisition is a mortising machine. 
It is true that it took Rutherford nearly a year to 
get it from the manufacturers, but it is now set u 
and running full blast at the Pine Bluff plant, an 
he is as happy as a boy with a new jack-knife. As 
Whitcomb Riley said, “When God made little Jim he 
jes’ took a day off and sat around and felt good.” 
So it is with Rutherford. He just takes a day off 
now and then and goes out to the sash and door 
shop and watches that new machine work. He calls 
it a gang mortiser. It is really ten mortising machines 
in one and the way it can mortise is a caution to 
snakes. It is much on the same order as a big per- 
fecting printing press—eight or ten presses in one. It 
lessens cost of production and enables the Bluff City 
Lumber Company to make more doors and sash, and 
it is the first machine of its kind in the southwest. 





The Tie that Binds. 


Albert H. Gates, the well known yellow pine manu- 
facturer and president of the Gates Lumber Company, 
at Wilmar, Ark., and Charles W. Gates, of the Fordyce 
Lumber Company, Fordyce, Ark., have been doing con- 
siderable globe trotting this year. They returned re- 
cently from an extended tour through Europe, where 
they spent the summer. The trip was naturally most 
enjoyable and A. H. Gates was full of reminiscences 
upon his return. “It is hard to say,” he said, “which 
part of the tour we enjoyed most. When we went 
through Scotland the beautiful lochs and mountains 
struck us as about the right spot to spend the rest of 
our days. When we went through England the mag- 
nificent homes and the finished appearance of the whole 
country made it look like one vast park, and we de- 
cided that this would be our future abiding place. Then 
we went to France and the industrious peasantry made 
us long to live there. Then came Switzerland with its 
splendid hotels and its little farms dotted all over the 
sides of the huge mountains, and that seemed the Garden 
of Eden. And so on, each country seemingly better than 
the others. But when we got to Holland and saw the 
thrift and the absolute cleanliness of that little kingdom 
our hearts went out to it. We remained there for three 
weeks, charmed and enthralled with the country and 
the Dutch people. We voted Holland the most delightful 
of all the countries we visited. 

“We went abroad to forget the lumber business en- 
tirely and to enjoy ourselves to the fullest extent. Yet 
we hadn’t been on the continent a fortnight before we 
began to long for a copy of some home paper. It got 
to be a chronic craving, and both my brother, C. W., 
and I finally reached the point where we would gladly 
have given a dollar for a copy of the Globe-Democrat 
or the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. We wanted home news 
and wanted it badly.” 


—_—eeererrer—r—r—re———r—rv 


The LuMBERMAN was in error last week in associat- 
ing Frank N. Snell, of Milwaukee, with the W. A, 
Osburn Lumber Company, of Rib Lake, Wis. The firm 
intended to be named was the Heidrick & Matson Lum- 
ber Company, of Westboro, Wis., which is also a new 
concern in that section. In addition to representing 
~~ firm, < — the cut of H. Zech & Co., 
of Crivitz, Wis., oes a general jobbing and com- 
mission business. . 
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Crowding the Lumber Literature. 


I do not want any reader of this department to get it 
into his head that I know all about the retail lumber 
business. It is not best for him to deceive himself in 
that manner. To be sure I have made a great many 
observations in the retail field—possibly as many as any- 
body—but I do not pretend to have encompassed it by 
a long way. What 1 don’t know about the retail busi- 
ness would fill a big book. I have never come in con- 
tact with a man who does know all about it, and only 
one who made pretentions in that direction. That fellow 
was not more than 24 years old, and undoubtedly there 
was plenty of time and room for him to learn more 
than he already knew, if he only thought so. There is 
here and there a young man who thinks he is mighty 
smart, which is nothing against him, for often he is 
smart, and moreover that is the leaning a good many of 
us had before the frost of age began to settle on our 
raven locks. So we will let these young men alone in 
their glory, for soon enough they will awake to the 
consciousness that they know so little they ought to 
feel ashamed of themselves. When I first came out of 
school with my sheepskin I thought I must be a special 
spark that the deity had thrown off, but as I sit here 
today thumping this old typewriter I feel so ashamed of 
the little 1 know considering the glorious advantages 
I have had that I could stick my head in the coal hod 
if it would do any good. 

I may have told this before; but it is true that even 
great men sometimes repeat. As near as I can roughly 
estimate I have written enough lumber literature to 
make at least 200 volumes of about 400 pages each, 
books which ordinarily sell for, say, $1. It is as impos- 
sible for me to remember all I have written as it is to 
tell what I had for breakfast ten years ago this morn- 
ing. Hence, if you catch me repeating you can charge 





“Thumping this old typewriter.” 


it to my short memory. When Mr. Judson was first con- 
templating the initial number of the lumber journal in 
Michigan which finally evoluted into the Northwestern 
Lumberman he talked with a good many prominent 
mill men to ascertain how they felt in regard to having 
what he of course called a first class lumber journal. 
At that time there were two lumber papers published in 
this country, and both of them were pretty thin affairs 
—which is saying nothing against them, for at that 
time no one had dreamed of publishing a thick affair. 
A leading saw mill man of Muskegon and a man whom 
it was thought had brains to burn stood ready to wel- 
come the innovation, but where sufficient matter was 
to be obtained to fill the papers puzzled him. He thought 
that perhaps enough might be scraped together to fill 
the columns of the first number, but after that it 
appeared a blank to him. The prospective paper, too, 
was to be a monthly—a sort of big primer of about 
sixteen pages of reading matter. This paper, which was 
started in Michigan, was taken to Chicago and rechris- 
tened the Northwestern Lumberman, and there are men 
who will read this who read that paper from the first 
copy to the time it was merged with the Timberman 
and both became the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. During a 
great part of the life of the “old Northwestern,” as so 
many were used to calling it, I prepared the most of 
the copy with which its columns were filled, and during 
all those years there was hardly a week but that con- 
tributions were ruthlessly slaughtered to get them out 
of the way. Good stuff this was, too, but it was not 
used, for the good and sufficient reason that a peck meas- 
ure will not hold a bushel. Of course every correspond- 
ent who was crowded out thought that a blamed dough 
head was running the editorial columns of that paper, 
else their stuff, which in their opinion ranked higher 
than anything they could see in the paper, would have 
been used. We meet with these little things in life right 
along, however. Then look at the size of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN; and I will guarantee that Editor Defe- 
baugh would tell you that he receives so much material 
every week that he hardly knows what to do with it; 
that sometimes columns and even pages of good “copy” 
necessarily are carried over or “killed.” 








I go over this ground to illustrate how lumber litera- 
ture has increased in volume; and this increase right 
along has meant something—more news, more informa- 
tion dug up by somebody. For this reason I feel that 
the retail business has as yet only been scratched by the 
writers who have been working in that field. What 
may be said on the subject later on I don’t know, but 
we are all the time digging up something. I also want 
to show by this illustration that I do not know all about 
it. I never expect to know all about it. If old man 
Methuselah had made the retailing of lumber a study 
all his life he would have died ignorant on several points. 
I will tell a yard man anything I do know, but I am not 
a seventh daughter; neither was I born with a veil over 
my face. You could ask me a thousand things I do not 
know, and fifty of them have reached me by mail the 
past week. So, having made this acknowledgment we 
will all press on, getting a flicker of light now and 
then as we can and adding it to the sum total we already 
possess. 


Should He Sell Hemlock? 


A dealer asks if in my opinion it would be a good 
idea for him to carry hemlock as well as pine. He says 
he has no doubt as to the superiority of hemlock as a 
framing timber; his competitors do not carry it and 
should he put it in stock he thinks he could talk it in a 
way that would increase his sales. I have not the pleas- 
ure of the acquaintance of this yard man—have never 
visited the town in which he is located, know nothing 
about his competitors and nothing about the class of 
people to whom he sells; therefore it is liable to be at 
random, but I will pull the trigger and let ’er go anyhow. 

There are two kinds of merchants in the retail field; in 
fact there are more than two, but we will say there 
are two, as that will answer the purpose. The policy of 
one of these kinds is to use as small capital in his busi- 
ness as possible. It is not his intention to educate his 
customers up to anything; sell them what they want, 
and keep only what they are liable to call for. Many 
of these men pass for and are good business men in 
their way. They get along well, die rich and arrange 
in their wills to have tall monuments mark their rest- 
ing places. These men were not born merchants, how- 
ever. Had their lots been cast in a big city, say in 
the dry goods business, where the volume of trade depends 
on the variety that is kept, on the effort to lead people 
to believe that they stood in need of certain goods because 
they were in fashion or cheap, they would have been 
eating almshouse soup within six months. They can- 
not meet that kind of competition. 

I want to repeat what has been said in this depart- 
ment before, namely, that you cannot point to a retail 
lumberman who has gotten anywhere near the top, who 
kept a small stock during the process of climbing. The 
highest degree of success and a small stock never go 
together. I know a dealer in a one yard town who 
thought he was performing this miracle; his trade was 
large, his profits good and he sold his lumber about as 
fast as it arrived. But he slipped a cog. All the time 
there was a worm gnawing at the vitals of his business. 
We don’t notice these worms at first, but they gnaw 
and gnaw, and the first we know they have punctured 
our tire. It is surprising how quickly things get noised 
about. The story got abroad that this man was doing 
a big business but that he did not keep in stock enough 
lumber to meet the demands of his trade, and the first 
he knew, as from a clear sky, kerslap went in another 
yard alongside of him. The world is full of people who 
are going to jump in and take our trade away from us if 
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“To such treatment it will object.’ 


they can. Then this yard man gnashed and wailed his 
teeth, as the Irish orator said, but the damage was done. 
He is now perhaps selling a third of the lumber that he 
was putting out two years ago, his hated rival having 
taken the lion’s share of the business. Had he been so 
inclined he could have traced the cause of No. 2 yard 
directly to his business methods. By his effort to 
squeeze through on the smallest capital possible he 
wrung the neck of the goose that laid the geiden egg. 
The other kind of merchant is a different kind. Go 
into a town of any size, ask for the leading lumberman, 
and you will not find him presiding over a stock of 
2,000 feet of lumber. He isn’t selling peanuts. If he 
is unable to furnish a barn bill to a farmer who wants it 
quickly he pulls down his vest and says he will not be 


caught in that fix again. I have often heard it said: 
“If you double your stock and carry both pine and hem- 
lock you must nearly double your investment.” True 
enough, but what of it? That is the question; what of 
it? If you have no money to invest don’t do it—that 
is plain enough—but if you have the money and are 
working to establish a business that shall stay by you 
like a brother; that shall cause to be spread abroad the 
news that it is your aim to carry a stock that will 
meet any reasonable demand; that shall keep competi- 
tion at a distance—in short, that you may be master of 
the situation, I have never learned of any way but to 
put money into the undertaking. 

I will concede that it is none of my business whether 
a yard man doubles up on his stock to any extent or not. 
This is a free country, thank the Lord, and he can do 
as he likes in the matter. It does seem to me, however, 
that a merchant is under some obligations to his cus- 
tomers; that it is his duty as well as business to provide 
for them a reasonable assortment of goods from which 
to select. That is certainly the mission of a merchant. 

If this yard man is disposed to handle hemlock he will 
find it an admirable framing timber. I do not believe 
that for this purpose it has a superior. It will cling 
to a nail as though it loved it. Its merits will stand all 
that an eloquent man can reasonably say about them. 
It is well enough to take a little care in handling it, 
though. It is hardly equal to pine for roughing it. I 





“He had seen pictures of them.” 


should not think of piling hemlock dimension out doors 
provided I had a suitable shed in which to put it. Under 
cover it will retain its shape and color as well as pine. 
Do not permit it to be abused by alternately submitting 
it to rain and sun. To such treatment as that it will 
object. 

Right along hemlock is being sold more and more, 
averaging in price about $2 less than pine of a corre- 
sponding grade. If I were building a house I would not 
pay that difference unless my carpenter overruled me. 
1 did build a ranch and he overruled me, but I would not 
let him do it the next time. He said it would require 
so much more time to work hemlock that it would make 
up in the difference in price, but I have thought since 
he successfully worked me, preferring to do that to 
working hemlock. 


Knowing One’s Business. 


A Minnesota yard man in the course of a letter writes 
that a farmer bought some coal of him and then pro- 
ceeded to tell him where the coal came from, how it is 
handled and other information, all of which made the 
yard man feel like a 2x4, for the reason that a granger 
could come into his office and instruct him to such an 
extent regarding an article he was handling. He says, 
“Now, I am not going to admit that I am the only west- 
ern retailer who knows little about the exact location 
of the mines producing the different kinds of hard and 
soft coal, or the kind that combines the qualities of 
both. Why doesn’t some coal company put out informa- 
tion on this subject? It could be given on a leaflet, cal- 
endar or blotting pad, and I sincerely believe it would 
prove a good advertisement.” 

We will leave the suggestion with the coal dealers; 
what interests me is to know he is so touched when he 
discovers that some man outside his line knows more 
than he does about an article he sells. It will probably 
be no balm to his wounded feelings to say in his hearing 
that he stands with the big majority. That does not 
help him out any. Coal in the most of the lumber yards 
is regarded as incidental; that is, lumber is first and 
coal drops in as an adjunct. The wonder is, however, 
there are so many lumber dealers located in this western 
country of broad prairies who know so little regarding 
the manufacture of the boards they are selling every 
work day of the year. Many of them have never visited 
a saw mill. A yard man who has sold lumber for years 
incidentally told me he had no idea what a commercial 
saw mill was like, further than that he had seen pictures 
of them. 

I once heard a yard man when selling a bill of lumber 
to a farmer—a good sized bill it was, too—dilate on the 
way his lumber was manufactured. He told the farmer 
that the most of his stock came from a certain concern, 
with an air that carried with it the idea that on that 
account the stock was superior; and then he went on to 
tell about the process of manufacture, how the logs were 
hauled out of the water with the bull chain and how 
fast the saw would walk through them. The farmer lis- 
tened attentively—it was, in fact, opening up a new 
world to him—and no doubt he thought the lumber came 
from the greatest establishment on earth! How much 
this recital had to do with selling the bill of lumber I 
don’t know; I do believe, however, that it made a most 
favorable impression on the mind of the buyer and that 
he left the premises believing that the yard man knew 
his business. And, beloved, if we can get that impres- 
sion abroad we have taken a long step forward. For 
us it .is worth money for the public to think that we 
know our business. If the typewriter on which I am 
whacking off these words gets out of order to whom is it 
taken? To the mechanic who, in my opinion, knows his 
business. If you want a pair of shoes made, a suit of 
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clothes; want the services of a lawyer, a physician, you 
go to the man who knows his business, don’t you? No 
man has ever known too much about his business, and it 
is possible for him to know so little that his ignorance 
will hang like a millstone around his neck. 

The junketing trips which, following retail associa- 
tion meetings, have been made by the association mem- 
bers have been educators. On these occasions there are 
yard men who went through mills who had never seen 
them before. When looking over these mills they were 
literally reading up on their business. 


Slatting Shed Sides. 


A yard man who writes from southern Iowa says they 
smoke “ ‘two-fers’ and vote the democratic ticket, but 
there are worse men—in the penitentiary ;” and asks me 
to come see. Now it doesn’t matter so much what a 
cigar costs; it is the fellows behind them that make 
the enjoyable time. I would rather smoke a cabbage 
leaf with some men than a cigar set with diamonds with 
others. And vote the democratic ticket if you want to, 
I am not the fellow who is going to pour hot lead into 
your ears because you do it. If a man does not like my 
politics and religion and in every day life cannot walk 
with me arm in arm, let him take to the road where 
the horses travel and I will keep on the sidewalk. I'll 
be blessed if I will turn from my path for anybody’s pol- 
itics or religion and I want nobody to turn from his 
path for mine. I will smoke or drink with anybody who 
is a man, and right along I find men who hold to every 
political and religious belief. MAN—written with big 
capitals—is a product distinct from any particular relig- 
ious creed that was ever concocted or political platform 
that was ever written. The sooner we paste this in our 
hats and absorb it in our understanding the sooner we 
will come to the correct conclusion that God makes men 
and that men make creeds and platforms. Don’t you 
think so? 

This yard man asks a question that is interesting him, 
and which has also interested me for some time. ‘The 
question is, “If we put on 6-inch beveled fencing, leaving 
one-half inch space between the boards, will the snow 
drift in? Remember that the opposite side of the shed 
will be open. Or would the snow get in if the crack 
was narrower? We would like to get a circulation 
through the shed and at the same time keep out the 
rain and most of the snow. Maybe you have seen this bev- 
eled fencing tried. At your leisure (if you have any) 
let me hear your opinion, please.” 

I have seen three sheds, both closed, sided in that way, 
but not with beveled siding. If beveled strips would 
have any advantage over others it has not come to my 
knowledge. One of these sheds has not gone through a 
winter, while the others, both owned by the same con- 
cern, have. The first named shed I shall keep an eye on 
the present winter. I was told by the owners of the 
two sheds that snow has not to an objectionable extent 
sifted through the cracks. Ordinarily I suppose it would 
not, but I should like to see one of them immediately 
following what we call a “blizzard” in this country, and 
providence permitting I mean to see it. Of course, we 
may have no blizzard, for like rattlesnakes and sloughs 
civilization seems to wipe ’em out; in the former case 
attributable by many to the large number of groves 
which have been set throughout the country. 

If snow does not come into a shed sided in this manner 
we have the ideal circulation, though not the ideal shed 
for comfort during a right down cold, windy time. 
Should it be settled that the snow does not come through 
these cracks in a quantity to be objectionable, I feel 
confident that this way of siding a shed will be some- 
what extensively practiced. 

If you have a shed sided in this way, what is the 
matter with. telling us all how it works? Give it to 
us for a Christmas present. 


ASSOCIATION EXPANSION, 

The Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Dealers 
has issued the following list of additions to its member- 
— since the last report, this list being dated Novem- 

er.17; 

Retail, Missouri—Brunswick, Charles D. Marshall; 
Centretown, P. D. Smith; Green Top, V. Miller; Hous- 
tonia, Houstonia Lumber Company; Huntsville, J. G. 
Dulany; Keytesville, M. H. Holcomb; Keytesville, 
Keytesville Lumber Company; La Plata, J. M. Irving; 
Moberly, D. H. Mounce & Co. 

Retail, Kansas—Anthony, Badger Lumber Company; 
Argonia, Badger Lumber Company; El Dorado, R. W. 
Long; Howard, Benson Lumber Company; Kingman, 
Badger Lumber Company; Leon, H. H. Marshall & 
Son; Severy, M. B. Clark; Williard, Chicago Lumber 
Company. 

Retail, Oklahoma—Curtis, Curtis Lumber Company; 
Deer Creek, C. E. Eberle & Co.; Enid, Champlin Lumber 
Company; Enid, Frantz Lumber Company; Gage, Gage 
Lumber Company; Garber, Sale & Johnson; Granite, 
Leeper Bros.; Granite, Stephenson & Browne; King- 
fisher, F. A. Amsden; Manchester, Badger Lumber Com- 
pany; Timberlake, L. A. Keiffer; Woodward, Sharp & 
Roberts. 

_ Wholesale—Winslow, Ark., A. N. Cole & Co.; Bur- 
lington, Iowa, Burlington Lumber Company; Keokuk, 
Iowa, S. C. & 8. Carter Co. 

BPAPAPAAAIIrs 

_ A. C. MeComb, a real estate dealer, of Oshkosh, Wis., 
1s said to have purchased the Hammond eypress brake, 
of John Hammond, Polk county, Florida. The tract is 
believed to contain 1,000,000,000 feet of standing cypress 
timber and borders on the Withlacoochee river. 





Reported by Retailers. 


Present and Prospective Activity. 

CHARLES City, Iowa, Nov. 17.—Our trade continues ver 
satisfactory ; plenty of work at home and out of town, wit 
indications of a good year to come. Stocks in dealers’ hands 
are comparatively light, as their continued orders for small 
lots of stock stuff indicate. Evidently they are waiti for 
the usual midwinter’s break before laying in stocks. e do 
not anticipate much of a break this winter, owing to con- 
tinued hig agen of glass and shop lumber. We find the 
farmers in this part of Iowa are putting up exceptionally 
good houses and making many improvements. Store buildings 
are either about completed or well under way; at this time 
of year we cannot expect new ones started. Altogether we 
are very well pleased with prospects. Could stand better 
prices for our products, however. 

Groren P. SmMitH CoMPANY. 


o_o 
Demand Satisfactory for the Season. 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass., Nov. 16.—The stock of lumber on 

the retail yards is about the same as usual, with the excep- 
tion of eastern spruce, which for the time being is scarce, 
but with the beginning of cold weather the winter mills will 
stock us up. The demand is all we could expect for this time 
of year and is confined to ~ work. The wholesale mar- 
ket is stiff and prices are in slight advance of last summer. 
The prospect for the winter is not very encouraging, but we 
look for a good spring trade. 

Grorce W. GALe LuMBpR COMPANY. 


Unsettled Prices Deter Building. 

LONDON, OHIO, Nov. 16.—Stocks in retail yards are about 
the same as last year. Demand has been much lighter than 
last year, owing to a failure of the wheat crop and high 
prices of material early in the season. Building is princi- 
pally in repairs, medium and a houses, about ——- 
divided between country and town. Yellow pine and hemloc 
are offered at lower prices than earlier in the season. White 
pine and poplar remain about the same, possibly a little 
lower on a few grades. ‘Those who think of building are 
waiting, hoping prices will be lower. If wholesalers would 
settle upon reasonable prices and remain at about those 
figures I think building would be given a decided impetus in 
the spring. Traveling men talk of advance in re. 

E. FLORENCE. 








This Season Not as Good as Last. 

ELBURN, ILL., Nov. 16.—We think the trade as a whole this 
season has not been as good as last. There have been few 
buildings put up in either the country or town. The trade 
has been small jobs of repairing mostly. We are not looking 
for lower lumber but rather a stiffening of prices. 

ELBURN CoAL & LUMBER COMPANY. 
eer 


General Conditions Satisfactory. 

GRAND JUNCTION, CoLo., Nov. 16.—We have had all we 
can do in a small way and the general conditions seem to 
be very favorable. GOWEN-ARNOLD LUMBER COMPANY. 
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Building Active, Prospects Good. 

DeKaxs, Iuu., Nov. 19.—Trade in the building line is 
fairly active for this time of year and prospects are good 
for business next year. Country trade is better than it has 
been for several years. We depend on city trade altogether. 
Stocks in the yards here are about the same as a year ago. 
We expect all kinds of lumber to be some cheaper in the 
spring; in fact, are getting concessions in both pine and 
hemlock. L. C. SCHERMERHORN, 


A Climatic Advantage. 

GALLATIN, TENN., Nov. 19.—My trade has been very good, 
and the prospects for its continuance are good, as the cold 
weather does not affect the work of building in this locality 
as it does in the north. C. B. NoRTHRUP. 





Bright Realization and Prospects. 

Lorain, Oun10, Nov. 16.—Trade has been exceptionally good 
with us this season. We think dealers in general have much 
larger stocks than a year ago. Our trade is mostly in this 
city and confined to dwelling houses, as more store buildings 
were erected last year than this. Our trade with farmers 
has been the best for years. We are cut off on the north by 
Lake Erie and have only two sides and one end to work from. 
‘The prospects for a good trade next poet are bright; and 
from what we observe we look for a stiffening of prices. 

THE LORAIN LUMBER & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
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In a Good Fruit Country. 

ALBION, N. Y., Nov. 16.—Trade here is about the same as 
last year. There are two retail yards here—no manufactur- 
ers—but the best sandstone quarries in the state. We have 
to look for drillers’ and farmers’ trade. Some of them say 
they will wait until another year, as hemlock is so high, 
before they build. Hemlock base is $13.50 to $14 on cars 
here. ‘There is not much new building; mostly repairing. 
Farmers have had a fine season, as we are in the middle of 
the best three counties for fruit in the world. Much fruit 
is sold here at $1.25 to $1.75 a barrel, with many orchards 
raising 1,000 to 3,000 barrels. Common white pine here is 
about $19 for No. 3 barn, $22 for No. 2, $24 for No. 1; best 
6-inch shingles, white pine, $3.10. We are looking for a 
larger trade next year and expect to see prices advance a 
little if trade shall start in good in the spring. 

C. BE. CoLburn & Co. 


Trade Decreased One-Third. 

Humpsotpt, Nes., Nov. 16.—Trade for 1900 in this vicinity 
has not been up to the average, having fallen off fully one- 
third as compared with 1899. We attribute this to a very 
destructive hail storm which visited this locality about the 
first of July, destroying many acres of wheat which were 
almost ready for harvest. We look for no decided improve- 
ment in business before next spring. As regards prices we 
think yellow pine about — and waite yee still too h'gh, 
empectalty in common lumber No. 2 and No. 3. Common 
cypress is too high to sell well in this yay Cedar shin- 
gles are about right. The lumbermen in the Missouri valle 
are all praying for a 40-cent rate on fir, which we thin 
would cause that lumber to supersede white pine to a great 
extent. We have noticed no oifening in prices except on 
cedar shingles. . B. Linn & Son. 





The Outlook Encouraging. 

DvuRANnGo, CoLo., Nov. 15.—Trade is about the same in this 
section as a year ago. The election did not have a depress- 
ing effect on business to speak of and the outlook seems very 
encouraging. The principal activity continues to be in the 
mining and agricultural sections rather than in the towns. 
We look for higher prices on our products of all kinds as well 
as manufactured articles which we are compelled to buy 
elsewhere. Srupss & JAKWAY. 


Retail Demand Promising. 

Wicuita, Kan., Nov. 15.—Trade from country and town 
has surprised the dealers; the volume has been much greater 
than expected. City trade seems to have grown beyond fond- 
est expectations and the result is badly broken stocks. Orders 
were placed to take care of the trade but in car shortage 
time there is bound to be Conqperatenss. Lumber enough 
has been brought to fill the yards, and in my judgment deal- 
ers in this territory will go into winter quarters with full 
stocks. The weather to date has been very favorable for 
building and work is going on without interruption. Severe 


weather would alter conditions and stocks would increase, 
as mills are getting cars and filling orders much better than 
ten days ago. There will be few cancellations of orders, as 
prices have stiffened and dealers have concluded that the 
market has been at the bottom for the past six weeks and will 
let the cheap lumber come into the yards for spri trade. 
The market has advanced $1 a thousand. There is little being 
sold at new prices, but think we will realize the advance when 
demand calls for new lumber. Conditions are favorable for 
good trade the coming spring ; money easy -= all a 
: LIVER. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


Serious shortage in the supply of anthracite coal in 
the west seems unavoidable this winter. Allusion was 
made last week to the scant shipments of coal to Lake 
Superior ports during October. Lake Michigan ports 
fared no better, if so well. Milwaukee has received to 
date about 65 percent of the anthracite which arrived 
during the same period last year, or 446,000 tons against 
734,000. And that seems to be about the proportion of 
shipments to all ports this year, the deficit for the entire 
upper lake district exceeding 800,000 tons. The shortage 
existing nearly four weeks ago when the anthracite 
strike ended has increased considerably. It was thought 
by some that much of this shortage might be made up 
before the close of navigation, but a combination of cir- 
cumstances has produced just the contrary effect. The 
end of the season is approaching rapidly and the trade is 
pretty thoroughly convinced that not enough coal will 
arrive to take care of the needs of the west. One Chi- 
cago shipper of anthracite says his stocks this season 
will be 125,000 tons less than in 1899. Some docks in 
Chicago are swept clean. A few scattering cargoes have 
arrived within the past week, but the situation is as 
serious as a week ago. At this time last year coal was 
arriving freely, but lately almost unprecedented Novem- 
ber weather has prevailed over the lake region, so im- 
peding traffic that long delays occur ‘in the receipt of 
the new cargoes that successfully clear from shipping 

orts. 

, With tonnage of anthracite short at Milwaukee, Chi- 
cago will probably be called upon to furnish for a con- 
siderable portion of the northwest fuel that heretofore 
has been supplied mainly from other ports. With docks 
already depleted, this condition will throw an unusually 
heavy duty upon rail shipments this winter. It is to 
that source that the market now looks for its main re- 
lief and the adequacy of the source is questioned, espe- 
cially for the earlier portion of the winter. Little an- 
thracite by rail reached the west during the past few 
days. Production is restricted by shortage in the num- 
ber of miners at work, and the urgent demand from the 
east, where 90 percent of the anthracite coal is con- 
sumed, is taking the product as fast as mined. What 
the railroads can do when enough coal is offered them 
for shipment to the west remains to be seen. Sellers of 
anthracite at Chicago are getting farther and farther 
behind in their orders as the weeks slip by. Orders are 
now accepted by most shippers subject to arrival of 
coal, which gives the buyer an uncertain claim upon his 
expected fuel, with present conditions prevailing. Yet 
there is not a very heavy buying movement of coal. Re- 
tail merchants are in fact fairly well stocked and seem 
content to exhaust their yard accumulations. The most 
persistent demand comes from the extreme west, which 
was not generally forehanded last summer, when coal 
went begging. Prices are very firm at $6, Chicago, for 
egg, stove and nut. 

Bituminous may have caught a little of this very pat- 
ent strength from its neighbor fuel, but it, too, has been 
toned up by passing events. The engineers’ strike in In- 
diana last week was one of these events. The strike 
lasted only one week, or one fraction of a week in some 
instances. Without the backing of the United Mine 
Workers, the few scattered mine engineers could not 
hope for success and the support of the greater organi- 
zation was lacking, but there was interruption enough to 
pull down to the disappearing point stocks of soft coal 
on side tracks of Indiana roads, and with those distress- 
ing symptoms of excessive production removed the In- 
diana coal producer gained courage to approximate cir- 
cular when quoting prices to his customers.~ Illinois 
coal was sympathetically affected in a tonic way, though 
not to the same extent. The weather also contributed its 
mite to the more spirited attitude of the operators. 
Western coals seem to have been restored to that condi- 
tion, as to be readily susceptible to influences either for 
better or for worse, which means a partial recovery.from 
the slough of sluggish inactivity and weakness into 
which the market had fallen. Weather conditions bid 
fair to dominate trade in the near future. Some western 
operators have little coal in stock; others can still 
promptly fill orders of reasonable size. 

The prospect of getting forward enough West Vir- 
ginia coal this winter to satisfy buyers is dismal. There 
was sold in this territory a much heavier tonnage of coal 
from that state this season than ever before. The rail- 
roads bought additional equipment and expected to take 
care promptly of the increased traffic, but in some in- 
stances they are most lamentably falling down on these 
expectations, and their present condition does not seem 
capable of quick adjustment. It is one thing that is 
holding in check a more rapid extension of West Vir- 
ginia coal trade in the west. The coal has been sold for 
steam purposes to large consumers and the shortage of 
receipts compels them to buy as substitute fuel some of 
the western coal. Prices generally are a little aa. 
Fine coal has been pretty thoroughly cleaned up, with a 
corresponding rise in values, 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





Evidence of Appreciation of Minnesota Stumpage—Figuring on the Annual Northern Cut— 
The Advent of Cold Weather Closes Operations— Belated Navigation Active. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 21.—Cold weather the mid- 
dle of last week caused a skim of ice over the river 
which rapidly increased two or three inches, resulting in 
cessation of sawing operations at this point, the end of 
the season coming much sooner than was anticipated. 
The first mills closed down Thursday night, others closed 
Friday and by Saturday morning only two were run- 
ning, the Shevlin-Carpenter mill and the Carpenter- 
Lamb mill. ‘hese two closed down Saturday night and 
as a consequence not a wheel has turned in the saw mill 
district this week. Lumber manufacturers are figuring 
out the total quantity of lumber sawed for the season, 
but have not made sufficient progress to enable presenta- 
tion of the individual cut by mills for 1900. Most of the 
manufacturers will have the figures ready next week 
and will give them out for publication. A few of them 
may have them ready the latter part of this week. The 
closing of the season a week or two earlier than was 
predicted will still further curtail the quantity sawed 
and therefore these figures are awaited with more than 
ordinary interest by manufacturers at this point. 


Stumpage Sold Well. 


Mention was made last week of the sale of school lands 
by the state auditor. Over $400,000 was realized from 
the sale of timber in the northern part of the state by 
the commonwealth of Minnesota. Bidding was active 
and the prices realized for some of the stumpage made 
old-timers who had attended previous state sales open 
their eyes in astonishment. ‘The average amount paid 
for stumpage was $5.25, about 100 percent more than 
the average realized at the last sale of state timber. 
Choice sections went as high as $9 a thousand. C. A. 
Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company of Minne- 
apolis, paid this sum for timber in section 16, township 
145, range 33, estimated to contain 5,500,000 feet. Large 
manufacturers at Akeley, Minn., bought several tracts 
of stumpage for which they wil! pay $80,000. 

The sale was significant as showing the appreciating 
value of stumpage in the northwest. In past years desir- 
able timber has sold as low as $2 and $3 a thousand, 
while $5 a thousand has been considered an exorbitant 
price to pay. The rapidly diminishing supply of stand- 
ing timber and the continued heavy demand for white 
pine lumber have given values to stumpage it was never 
expected it would attain in this century. 


Minor Mention. 


W. I. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Com- 


pany, is at present at Fergus Falls, attending to mat- . 


ters connected with shipments of white pine. 

Hon. G. M. Curtis, of Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, 
Iowa, was in Minneapolis the latter part of last week 
combining business and pleasure in a visit to his many 
friends in this city. 

The marriage of Ernest Henry Nolan and Miss Minnie 
Lou Hill is announced to take place at St. Paul on 
November 29. Mr. Hill is well known to lumbermen in 
the northwest as the traveling representative of the 
Northern Lumber Company; Miss Hill is a popular and 
accomplished young lady of the saintly city. Mr. and 
Mrs. Nolan will make their future home in St. Paul. 

8. Lincoln, of F. M. Schlagel & Co., Alton, Iowa, spent 
several days in Minneapolis recently looking up the 
lumber market and making purchases. 

M. H. McCarthy, of the Standard Lumber Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, was a business visitor at Minneapolis 
the latter part of last week. 

George Tuttle, auditor for the John W. Tuttle Lumber 
Company, Sioux Falls, 8. D., spent several days in Min- 
neapolis this week. 

Alvin Robertson, vice president of the Robertson Lum- 
ber Company, with headquarters at Grafton, N. D., was 
registered at Minneapolis for a few days this week. 

Charles Webster, the well known lumber dealer of 
Wauconia, lowa, spent a few days at Minneapolis the 
latter part of last week. 

Among the northwestern lumber dealers who were reg- 
istered at Minneapolis during the past week were: J.S. 
Graves, Howard Lake, Minn.; Mr. Miracle, Miracle & 
Miracle, Sioux Falls, 8. D.; J. M. Broat, Elmore, Minn.; 
James A. Smith, Osage, Iowa; H. B. Kerlin, Rolph, 
Iowa; C. L. Kinney, Hubbard, lowa; J. Copeland, Fred- 
ericksburg, Iowa. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DututTH, Minn., Nov. 20.—All the mills have closed 
for the season. Late last week a cold wave struck the 
head of the lakes and ice formed about the booms two 
inches thick and stopped sawing. This week there is 
not a mill running, not even those that intend to run 
all winter. These are the plants of Alger, Smith & Co., 
which will resume in a week or two, and the Scott-Graff 
Company, which will resume in two weeks. 

The work of some of the mills has been figured up and 
can be given now. The Lesure Lumber Company has cut 
16,500,000 feet of lumber, 6,500,000 lath and 3,500,000 
shingles. It is now logging for about 15,000,000 feet. 
The St. Louis Lumber Company has cut 32,300,000 feet of 
lumber, 8,000,000 lath and 5,500,000 shingles. The Scott- 
Graff Lumber Company has cut 45,000,000 feet of lumber. 
Another 4,000,000 feet will be added to this by January. 


The company is now logging for Richardson & Avery 
and will saw for them till spring. It is also logging 
for Mitchell & McClure and the Duncan & Brewer Lum- 
ber Company, which logs, of course, will go to the mills 
of the latter concerns. Alger, Smith & Co. have cut 
60,000,000 feet of lumber, 10,000,000 lath and 8,000,000 
shingles. Their mill will resume very soon, and will 
cut 5,000,000 feet more by January 1. They have a lot 
of logs in the water and are steadily bringing in more. 
Mitchell & McClure have cut 52,500,000 feet of lumber 
and 14,500,000 lath. They make no shingles. Merrill 
Ring Lumber Company has cut 35,000,000 of lumber, 
13,000,000 lath and 11,500,000 shingles. Murray & Jones 
have cut about 28,000,000 feet of lumber; the Clark- 
Jackson Lumber Company 22,500,000 feet; Duncan & 
Brewer Lumber Company about 21,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber; the Schofield mill 34,000,000 feet, about half and 
half for the Hines and the Soper Lumber companies; 
Peyton, Kimball & Barber have cut 16,000,000 feet and 
the West Superior Lumber Company 23,000,000 feet of 
lumber, 4,000,000 lath, 2,000,000 shingles; Huddard & 
Vincent 18,000,000 feet of lumber, and 8,000,000 lath. 

The Fall Lake Lumber Company has cut at its Ely 
mill 28,500,000 feet of lumber and the Knox mill 22,000,- 
000 feet, 6,500,000 lath and 5,000,000 shingles. No 
returns have been received from the Tower or Tower 
Logging Railroad companies. 

J. B. Stevens has cut about 800,000 feet; the North 
Shore Lumber Company about 1,000,000; two near town 
mills that have been working for the Scott-Graff Com- 
pany, 4,000,000 feet. 

There is a considerable amount of lumber to go for- 
ward yet this fall, and one commission man has a lot 
of boats still on the lower lakes, coal laden for Duluth, 
that are chartered to take full. lumber cargoes back. 
One local lumber manufacturing firm has eleven large 
boats to dispatch yet, and is expecting to move them 
all. There are in addition many other boats for other 
companies. The freight rate stays, as expected, at $2.50 
and will be there till the close, except possibly for some 
circumstance peculiar to individual charterers. The 
shipments of this week have been fair, amounting to 
8,505,000 feet, as follows: 


: Feet. 

Steamer J. S. Fassett, from Tonawanda......... 800,000 
Schooner Abda, from Detroit... :.....ccccescscee 750,000 
Schooner Blaine, from Tonawanda.............. 750,000 
Steamer Valkaska, from Chicago................ 750,000 
Steamer Eliza Strong, from Cleveland............ 950,000 
Schooner Nestor, from Cleveland................ 1,100,000 
Steamer Manistique, from Tonawanda........... 400,000 
Steamer Kewenaw, from Cleveland............. 600,000 
Steamer Vulcan, from Buffalo...............0e. 700,00 
Steamer IF. B. Gardner, from Buffalo........... 60,000 
Schooner Mingre, from Buffalo.............+e00. 930,000 
Schooner Ogarite, from Tonawanda............. 225,000 

MOREE -aNGsS e551 SRALSES. 3950 shO RS LS CR 8,505,000 


Alger, Smith & Co. have bought for $200,000 the 
Wheelihan-Cameron two-thirds interest in what is known 
as the Wheelihan, Sargent & Potter timber, a tract of 
about 75,000,000 feet lying for the most part in towns 
52, 53, 54, 55 and 56, and ranges 10, 11, 12 and 13, near 
the city. The remaining third interest remains in G. A. 
Potter, of this city. Part of this timber lies close 
to the line of the Duluth & Northern Minnesota road, 
the Alger-Smith line; indeed, more than half the entire 
amount is within a mile of the road. 

The big cases of the Northern Pacific road and Weyer- 
haeuser & Humbird against the settlers and claimants 
on a lot of the second and third indemnity grants of the 
Northern Pacific road in this and Lake counties will 
come up soon. The defendants are trying to secure the 
removal of the cases from the state to the United States 
courts and the suit may be carried right through to 
the United States supreme court. Part of the cases 
are entered in state and part in United States courts. 
‘These cases mean a great deal, not alone to the parties 
interested but to the city of Duluth as a future lumber 
manufacturing point. 

Some sales of lumber have been made this week and, 
as one man who sold 1,500,000 feet remarked this morn- 
ing, “at 25 cents a thousand feet better than before 
McKinley was elected.” Prices are stiffer than before 
election and the conditions are excellent. One lot of 
No. 3 was sold and the above lot of 3 and better, 
besides some smaller turns. The market is, however, set- 
tling down as might be expected now and little will 
be done for some time. 

Swallow & Hopkins have bought the stock of the Fall 
Lake Lumber Company, of which they held a, large 
amount, and will themselves operate the mill, which was 
under contract to do their sawing. Sam Simpson, one 
of the stockholders, remains with the company as man- 
ager of the mill. 

The mills of the J. Neils and Glenmont Lumber com- 
panies, at Cass lake, have closed for a month or more 
to permit repairs, after which they will probably resume. 
It is believed that the logging of dead and down and of 
some green forest will be permitted near Cass Lake after 
January 1. 

The Johnson-Wentworth mill at Cloquet is closed 
preparatory to a winter’s run, and will start up as 
soon as possible. 


Councilman & O’Neil, who have a contract for logging 
a lot of dead and down timber near Dedham, have 
completed the job, cutting about 10,000,000 feet, and are 
moving to Foxboro, where they have sixteen forties of 


the same class of stuff. Their lumber has been in part 
cut at a small mill at Dedham. 

A trust deed conveying nearly 1,000,000 acres of land 
in the northwest Wisconsin counties of Burnett, Bar- 
ron, Polk, Sawyer, Washburn, Bayfield and Douglas, 
from Jacob Bean and wife to W. H. Bean, has been filed. 
The deal is made to protect the interests of a son, Charles 
R. Bean, who is not able or willing to properly cure 
for his own interests, and to preserve the estate. 

A timber sale has been made by Clara Gibbs to Lam- 
mers Bros., of Stillwater, and William O’Brien, of St. 
Paul, for $18,000. The timber is in eight sections of the 
southern half of 53-16. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wis., Nov. 21.—The bad storms that have 
been prevalent on Lake Superior for the past few days 
caused quite a rush in lumber shipments this week, 
as all of the boats which had been compelled to lay up 
on account of the storm came in in a bunch and it 
has been quite a hustle to get them all loaded. Ship- 
ments for this week will probably be as large if not 
larger than the shipments of any other week this sea- 
son.. Those since the last report have been as follows: 


Feet. 
Propellor John Spry, Chicago........cccccseces 450,000 
Propeller Lizzie Madden, Tonawanda............ 650,000 
Propeltior Pentiand, CRICKZO. ....ccccccrccccccce 800,000 
Schooner Abram Smith, Toledo................. 450,000 
Propellor A. A. Turner, Cleveland.............. 300,000 
PYODGHUOP NOPWOIE, DGUIOIE.. vc cco revvcccvcess 1,250,000 
Propellor H. D. Coffinberry, Cleveland........... 650,000 
Schooner John T. Johnson, Chicago............. 600,000 


Schooner Noquebay, Tonawanda..............+..6 1,000,000 
Schooner Mautenee, Tonawanda...............+. 925,000 


BEnoensr OReonss, CISPOIGSG, . oor ccccveccecvve 575,000 
Schooner A. C. Maxwell, Cleveland.............. 650,000 
Propellor A. L. Hopkins, Cleveland............. 600,000 
PYODSO? APES, CUCVOIBDG s . occcceccvcccvcsceese 800,000 
Schooner Teutonic, Tonawanda.............+e. 700,000 
Propellor George King, Buffalo..............00. 520,000 
Propellor P. J. Ralph, Tonawanda.............+. 1,600,000 
Schooner Shawnee, Cleveland.............eeee0e 750,000 
Schoonor R. Bottsford, Cleveland.............+. 750,000 
Propellor Louis Pahlow, Kast Saginaw........... 475,00 
Schooner Delta, East Saginaw............eeee8- 440,000 
Schooner Nirvana, North Tonawanda........... 500,000 
Propellor Coromant, Cleveland.............eee0. 900,000 
Schooner Alice EB. Norris, Cleveland...........+. 800,000 


Total cicccocccevsvcscvceseccssevesssevs 17,065,000 
The lumber carrier, Lizzie Madden, which took out a 
cargo of lumber from Ashland this morning, came very 
near going to the bottom of Lake Superior last Mon- 
day, and the crew of the steamer had an experience 
that they will not want to repeat very soon again, hay- 
ing had a close call from wreck and fire. 

The season of 1900 is drawing to a close very fast 
and the fleet that is now loading will be about the 
last for the year. At present fourteen large lumber 
vessels are loading and the Santa Maria and consorts 
and Pahlow and Delta and three others are expected 
by tomorrow. A stray vessel may occasionally offer 
and if so a load will be found, but the greater number 
of shippers are fairly well cleaned up. The last has 
been a bad week for loading as the snow and wind 
made disagreeable work for all as well as being bad for 
any good lumber that was being shipped. The Spry 
and consort and Turner and two barges are loaded and 
will start on their trip to the Soo this afternoon. Some 
of the others will be ready tomorrow and by Saturday 
night almost the entire fleet will be on their way to 
lower lake points. 

A few cargoes have been sold within the last week, 
the Baker Lumber Company having sold one to Cleve- 
land parties and also a cargo of piece stuff to go to 
the same point. Both cargoes were purchased after elec- 
tion. All the mills are closed for the season and will 
so remain for the winter with the exception of the Stew- 
art & Barker plant, which will start up as soon as they 
can arrange their hot water pond. 

Prices of stock remain about the same as before elec- 


tion although there is a tendency for owners of stock - 


to refuse to consider any less price than asked some 
few weeks ago, the custom which has obtained in former 
years. The point was generally made that the holder 
should sell at a price which would be the cost to him 
of carrying it over to another summer but all think 
that the new year will see such a sufficient advance 
that they can afford to carry it themselves and that 
without any loss. The supply of norway that will be 
carried over will be small as buying was done late and 
shipments will continue as long as vessels can be had. 
Lath and shingles are in good demand and have advanced 
a little in the last thirty days. One particularly nice 
lot of lath No. 1 white pine cannot be had at less 


than $2.50 and shingles of the best grade are held at 


$2.35 a thousand. 

Loggers are getting ready for their winter’s work 
and everything points to a busy winter with wages 
fully as high as last winter and men just as scarce. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Merritt, Wis., Nov. 20.—All the mills experienced 
a little delay in their sawing operations the past 
season on account of the flood but they would have 
made it up easy enough if the weather had held favor- 
able this fall. 

The Merrill Lumber Company has closed down its 
saw mill for the season. Secretary Reimers says that 
the company had not footed up the season’s cut a8 
yet, but calculated that it would amount to about 
30,000,000 feet. It will not operate this winter, but 
get a good supply of logs ready for next season. The 
company has had a most excellent business this season 
and looks for a continuation of the good times. _ 

A. H. Wright, son of H. W. Wright, of the Wright 
Lumber Company, departed last week for a two months 
tour of the west, for pleasure and observation. H. W. 
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Wright has but recently returned from a sixty days’ 
stay in Washington and was anxious that his son 
should participate in a like tour. 

The Gilkey & Anson Company closed down for the 
season a little earlier than it intended on account of 
inability to secure logs, owing to repairs on the dam 
at the boom not being completed. It will, however, 
operate this winter, securing logs by rail. 

P. B. Flinn says that he does not intend to operate 
his saw mill this winter, but will early next spring. 
He estimated roughly the cut of the season at between 
27,000,000 and 28,000,000 feet. He said the mill shut 
down a little earlier than anticipated because of being 
unable to get logs through the boom, but as the mill 
started a little earlier than usual it had about the 
usual number of days’ sawing. 

Emil Thomas, who is building a saw mill town all 
of his own at Trout City, (Merrill P. O.), was in 
Chicago on business the past week. Mr. Thomas will 
in time have a saw and planing mill, a store, boarding 
house and all the necessary accessories to a first class 
saw mill plant. 

Timothy O’Connor, who has both mining and timber 
interests on the western coast, departed for Washing- 
ton last week to be absent a few weeks, looking after 
business matters. 

Hurlbutt & Huntley, of Elm City, (Parrish P. 0O.), 
expect to begin the winter’s run at their saw mill next 
week. They have built a new planing mill since shut- 
ting down in the fall. 

The A. H. Stange Company has started its saw mill 
for the winter and is now operating night and day, 
and purpose to keep it up during the winter. That 
new telescope band mill is endearing itself to the com- 
pany, and its continuous business propensities will make 
it a source of profit. 


~_- 





ON THE FENONMINEE. 


MARINETTE, WIs., Nov. 22.—Since election the Mur- 
phy Lumber Company, of Green Bay, has disposed of 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000 feet of lumber; the W. H. Sawyer 
Company bought a cargo, and Haines & Co., of Buffalo, 
bought a cargo. Other sales have been made. 

White pine is as firm as ever and in good demand. 
There is a fair demand for hemlock, but prices have not 
improved much. Among the buyers here this week were 
John Dalzell, representing Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y.; M. M. Darr, of the Kastern 
Lumber Company; W. B. Roberts, representing Arnold 
Bros., Albany; Adam Schillo, of Chicago, and M. O’Neill, 
of the E. 8. Hartwell Company, Chicago. 

Stocks have been sold close this season and not much 
will be carried over this winter. A well posted com- 
mission man estimated the amount that would remain 
on the docks and in the yards here at the close of the 
season at 50,000,000 feet. Of this about 30,000,000 feet 
belongs to the Hines company, Schroeder Lumber Com- 
pany, Skillings, Whitneys & Barnes, Perley Lowe and 
other large wholesalers. The other 20,000,000 feet rep- 
resent unsold stock, which will undoubtedly be shipped 
out of here by rail before the end of winter. Buyers, it 
is claimed, will find the stocks low here next spring. 
Eastern shipments for this week and next will be 
extraordinarily large. 

On account of the recent storms on the lakes a num- 
ber of tows have been held back and they are getting 
here ina bunch. Among vessels that are here loading or 
will be here some time during the next four days are 
the steam barges Wetmore and tow, Pawnee and tow, 
Birkhead and tow, Rust and tow, Marshall and consorts, 
Garden City and barges, and the Ocean. The latter is 
the largest carrier ever loaded here. She will take out 
1,200,000 feet of hemlock and pine and she is at the 
docks of the R. W. Merryman Company. It is esti- 
mated that 10,000,000 feet of lumber will leave here for 
the east before navigation closes. 

The logs to be put in this winter on the Menominee 
will aggregate from 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 feet less 
than last year. The Kirby-Carpenter Company will oper- 
ate only two of its mills next season. ‘he Menominee 
River Lumber Company, of this city, has only 6,000,000 
feet of pine stumpage, but will purchase enough pine and 
hardwood to complefe a season’s stock. The Girard 
Lumber Company expects to get enough for another 
season’s run. The cut of hemlock and hardwood will 
be considerably decreased from last winter. 

The sawing season here is gradually drawing to a 
close. The boom company has ceased sorting and all 
the Menominee mills except Burns & Hicks’ have closed. 
Six of the Marinette mills are still running but will 
probably have to shut down during the next week or 
ten days on account of a lack of logs. The Kirby-Car- 
penter company is tearing down its old mill. 





PICKED UP AT WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., Nov. 20.—All of the saw mills in 
this vicinity have closed down for the season. The 
Alexander Stewart Lumber Company’s mill finished its 
season’s cut last week. Its total cut has been over 
30,000,000 feet of lumber, in addition to an unusually 
large cut of lath and shingles. During the winter a 
sufficient supply of logs will be cut or purchased to 
give about the same stock for 1901. 

The Barker & Stewart mill closed down early last 
week on account of the sudden freeze up. This firm 
has quite a supply of logs left that will be sawed next 
Spring. H. C. Stewart was in Ashland, Duluth and 
Tower during the past week looking after the manu- 
facturing and other interests of his firm. 

Hon. Alexander Stewart is visiting his company’s new 
saw mill ye at Malvern, Ark., this week. He reports 
good work being done there. 


The Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company’s mill will 
receive logs by rail and run during the winter. 

The yards in this city are at present well stocked 
with lumber, lath and shingles. 

The Joseph Dessert Lumber Company’s mill has shut 
down, not to start again until about January 1. 


EASTERN IICHIGAN MATTERS. 

SAGINAW AND Bay City, Micu., Nov. 21.—The great 
scarcity in the supply of cars, which still continues, is a 
serious drawback in the shipment of lumber, lath, shin- 
gles etc. from the Saginaw valley, the demand for mate- 
rial being excessive, with no way to move it. The elec- 
tion, it is evident, has had an excellent effect on trade 
and the outlook is favorable for an extensive business. 
Prices are good, which, if nothing else, lends encourage- 
ment to those who are sawing wood for what there is 
in it. Many mills will shut down next month just as 
soon as extremely cold weather shall come. At Bay 
City nearly every mill has the entire season’s output 
contracted for. 

In the Jumber woods many camps have already been 
established and hundreds of men have begun the work 
of getting out timber for the coming season’s cut. 

W. C. Cornwell, of this city, will close down his two 
mills, one at Wolverine and the other on the Pigeon river, 
December 15. These mills cut 14,000,000 feet, largely 
pine, during the season just closing. Mr. Cornwell said 
yesterday that the demand for the output was good but 
the difficulty in securing cars had a bad effect on his 
plans for shipping. He now has 150 men at work in the 
woods near the mills getting out timber for next season’s 
operations. It is intended to get out 14,000,000 feet for 
next season. 

It was learned yesterday that 260,971 feet of lumber, 
valued at $5,219.42, on the schooner J. F. Card, which 
was reported ashore twelve miles above Kincardine last 
week, is a total loss. The lumber was consigned to W. 
B. Mershon & Co., of this city. 

A member of the firm of Bliss & Van Auken said 
yesterday: “Orders are coming in fairly well. Prices 
are good, but cars are very scarce. On the whole, there 
is a decidedly better feeling since election. There is a 
shortage of various stocks in dry lumber. Conditions 
all around are favorable. The maple flooring mill is 
running steadily now.” 

Ten boat loads of lumber are now on their way to the 
mill of William Schuette & Co., in this city, six of them 
being from Baraga, Mich. The schooner Lester is bring- 
ing over from Penetanguishine, Ont., 360,486 feet and 
the steamer Thew 218,542 feet, of which 164,151 feet is 
from Midland. ‘The barge Monticello is bringing over 
from Midland 335,579 feet. The company reports “lots 
of business but no cars.” 

“Market conditions seem much better all over the 
country,” said L. C. Slade yesterday. “There appears 
to be a growing demand for lumber from all sections. 
Business is much hampered on account of railroads not 
being able to furnish box cars to dealers for shipments.” 








LUDINGTON LUIMBER NEWS. 


Lupinaton, Micu., Nov. 19.—The weather has been 
bad for both woods and saw mill work this month and 
everything points to an ‘early closing. Log stocks will 
hold out, but every mill on Pere Marquette lake is over- 
stocked; hence an early windup of the sawing season 
will occasion no especial hardship. The Cartier Lumber 
Company has one more tow of logs to come from Hamlin 
this fall and that will finish the water receipts for this 
year. Over at Butter’s mill night operations were sus- 
pended a short time ago owing to lack of piling room. 
The Stearns mill will continue day tours through the 
winter, the experiment made last winter having proved 
successful. 

A few sales have been made this month and local mill 
owners are _——— for winter operations in the woods 
with renewed hope and energy. The first buyers that 
have been here this season were M. E. Preisch, represent- 
ing Haines & Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., and Charles Hill, 
of North Tonawanda, with the W. H. Sawyer Lumber 
Company. 

Last week the Butters Lumber Company’s men finished 
cutting practically the last standing pine in the famous 
Lyon block of timber, which for years has been care- 
fully preserved by the Ward estate and has been re- 
garded as a veritable gold mine. It is estimated that 
this block has produced in round figures 300,000,000 
feet of white pine, all of which has been cut at the 
Ludington mills. The removal of this great forest cov- 
ering a good portion of half a dozen counties marks the 
end of the original white pine growth of this section. 
What remains is scattered and of inferior grade. The 
men who have been at work on the Lyon block will 
return as soon as the first freeze and get out about 
3,000,000 feet left standing in the swamps. 

Said J. S. Stearns the other day: “We are going 
into winter with an immense lumber stock this year. 
Over at Lac du Flambeau we have about 40,000,000 feet; 
at Odanah and Ashland about 25,000,000; and perhaps 
20,000,000 at Ludington.” This makes a total of 85,- 
000,000 feet, quite an interest for one man to look after. 
Mr. Stearns says he has received more orders for lum- 
ber so far during November than during any previous 
two months of the year. 





The mill of the Peshtigo Lumber Company, at Pesh- 
tigo, Wis., was shut down Monday evening last. Perley 
Lowe, president of the company, states that the cut of 
the mill this year aggregates about 25,000,000 cubic feet. 

The Arpin Hardwood Lumber Company, of Bruce, Wis., 
has sold to Primghar & Co., of Iowa, 47,000 acres of 
land near Bruce. The land will be sold to intending set- 
tlers in smaller tracts by the purchasers. 


Logging Department. 


TRANSPORTING LOGS BY RAIL. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 20.—Although the recent 
experiment of the Backus-Brooks Lumber Company in 
transporting nearly 8,000,000 feet of logs by rail has 
resulted in an order being placed by the Muscatine Lum- 
ber Company, Muscatine, Iowa, for the transportation of 
90,000,000 feet of logs from Cloquet to Stillwater, there 
is some question in the minds of local lumbermen 
whether or not railroad transportation will become a 
regular thing. William F. Brooks, of the Backus- 
Brooks Lumber Company, is inclined to the opin- 
ion that railroad transportation is satisfactory in an 
emergency, but under other conditions it is too expensive 
to permit of its being generally adopted. Regarding this 





- subject, Mr. Brooks this week said: 


It was an emergency which led our firm to make the 
experiment of transporting logs 200 miles by rail. The low 
water at the opening of the season hung up the drives and 
our mills were forced to shut down temporarily. We felt 
obliged to get logs to Minneapolis and the only means left 
open to us was by way of the railroads. These logs were 
divided among heavy trains of forty-five cars each and 
were brought direct to our pond in this city. We had to 
make extensive improvements at this end of the line to 
care for the logs when they arrived and to facilitate the 
unloading of them. Not an accident occurred and the whole 
plan worked to perfection. 

We are not in a position to say yet that railroad trans- 
portation of logs is the more economical way. There is no 
doubt that the logs arrived in better shape than if rafted 
and that much time was saved. It remains to be seen 
whether the saving in time will offset the cost of carrying 
by rail sufficiently to make the latter method profitable. 
Our experiment convinced us that in an emergency we could 
get all the logs we wanted by rail and get them in quick 
time. Hereafter, whenever the water in the river is low 
we will undoubtedly resort to railroad transportation. 


IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA, 

DututTH, MINN., Nov. 20.—The Empire Logging Com- 
pany, a Winona concern associated with the lumber 
company of that name, has a road running off the 
Great Northern line at Dedham, a few miles south of 
Superior, and continuing for thirty miles southeasterly 
in the timber around the headwaters of the St. Croix. 
Along this road there are now seventeen camps, nearly 
all of them large, close to the line of the road. The 
Empire company is cutting at four camps for its own 
mills; the rest are contract logs. The road has been 
equipped afresh and heavily this fall in expectation of 
large business this season. A large amount of supplies 
is going in along the line; Saturday last there were 
19,000 pounds of merchandise unloaded at the Dedham 
station. Most of the logs will go south, but some are 
pulled in this way to head-of-the-lake mills. N. Mills 
is superintendent of the road, called the St. Croix & 
Duluth, and in charge of the camps. 

The Merrill Ring Lumber Company is to cut 10,000,- 
000 feet of logs on the two iron range roads and the 
rest of a full stock from Split Rock. It will have a lot 
of logs for an early start off the ranges. 

Swallow & Hopkins have gone into the woods for a 
stock of about 30,000,000 feet. They have a logging 
road and are not troubled by low water as the Knox 
mill, beside them, has been. It is likely that the Knox 
mill itself will not be troubled under the ownership of 
the St. Croix Lumber Company, for the company is plan- 
ning extensive improvements on the river. 

The Edward Hines Lumber Company has gone into 
the woods for 25,000,000 feet for the Schofield mill, 
besides its expected cut of 65,000,000 feet at Ashland, 
where the Barker mill will run all winter for it. The 
Hines company is building ten miles of standard gage 
road, part of it out from Poplar and part from Iron 
River, on the Northern Pacific road east of here, and 
is erecting a large bridge over the Poplar. 

Men continue quite scarce, though the lumbering 
interests do not say so, and appear quite independent. 
This week they are all hustling to get camps going 
well, and the offices and hiring places are full of men 
starting out, getting supplies and providing for the 
winter’s work. There has been some cold weather, 
enough to sink the water in swamps somewhat though 
still leaving them quite wet under foot, where the teams 
break through. Conditions are good for making roads 
but not yet for much heavy work. 

Alger, Smith & Co. have completed their railway 
extensions for the year and have four camps in, all of 
them quite large. They will log during the season about 
70,000,000 feet. 


AN OUTLOOK IN MINNESOTA. 

Deer River, Mrinn., Nov. 19.—Loggers in this vicinity 
are congratulating themselves on the present early turn 
for the better, beginning with the frost of two weeks 
ago. Some places, however, are not yet sufficiently 
frozen and with the snow of the past week indications 
are that conditions will not at once be entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

Men are now more plentiful and the camps in. this 
part of the state have obtained nearly full crews. Those 
that have not have not been opened sufficiently long 
to do so. Sawing and shedding are now being carried 
on with full vigor and all camps have made good cuts in 
the last two weeks. Road making has been completed. 
The prospective size of the cut promises to make this 
a record year in this district. A hard freeze in the next 
three or four days would make conditions such that this 
would be a certainty, rendered more probable by the fact 
that a cold snap not unusually follows such a snowfall 
as we just have had. 


IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 
MERRILL, Wis., Nov. 20.—For the past two weeks 
the weather has been unusually cold for the season 
and little snow has fallen in this vicinity, although 
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up around Starlake several inches are reported. It 
is desirable that the swamps should freeze before a 
fall of snow, as they seldom freeze to any consid- 
erable extent afterward. However, ice road building 
will be started in earnest now. Owing to the heavy 
rains during the fall the swamps and all low places 
are full of water which will aid greatly in hauling if 
they become frozen over. 

The Merrill Lumber Company expects to store about 
5,000,000 feet of logs in its pocket this winter, cut 
from the large tract recently opened near Starlake. 

Fred Smith and James Mullen have taken a three 
years’ logging contract near State Line and will work 
about forty men this winter. 

John McInnis, sr. and jr., and James McInnis have 
a logging contract for the Red Cliff Lumber Company, 
of Duluth, which they are crowding as fast as they 
can, with headquarters at Maple, Minn. 

Kennedy & Empey have begun work on the east 
branch of Prairie river, near Elm City, and will put in 
3,000,000 feet for Hurlbutt & Huntley. 

Robert Posey has put in a camp on Tomahawk, where 
he will log 1,000,000 feet or more for himself. 

The Ross Lumber Company is making preparations 
for logging more extensively than usual. 

John O’Day & Co. now have eight camps in, four 
at Mercer and one each at Goodwin, Hixon, Woodruff 
and State Line, working 400 men, which will be increased 
to about 500 later. They have contracts for about 
30,000,000 feet, 20,000,000 of which are for the Flam- 
beau Lumber Company, 4,000,000 for the Grand Rapids 
Lumber Company and all but 2,000,000 of the rest for 
their own account. 


_— 


MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MARINETTE, WIs., Nov. 21.—Lumber companies are 
putting in camps as fast as possible and hundreds of 
men are hurrying to the pineries. The winter has already 
commenced, the earliest for years in this region. There 
is sleighing in the woods. The swamps are not yet frozen 
over, and a cold snap of about a week’s duration is what 
is needed. Men for the woods are not as scarce this 
winter as last. The wages now average from $26 to $30. 

Wright Bros. have closed a contract with the St. 
Paul railway for 300,000 ties, 200,000 less than their 
contract of last year. This is due in a measure to the 
fact that the ties now have to be hauled a much longer 
distance to the railroad, The same firm will also put 
in several million feet of logs and large quantities of 
posts and poles. 

It is conservatively estimated that over 75,000,000 
feet of logs will be brought to Marinette and Menominee 
this winter by the St. Paul railway. The company will 
use about 1,000 cars on this division this winter for 
hauling logs and they are now being put into shape for 
the service. 

The boom company sorted this year 249,000,000 feet 
of logs. 

H. Zech, the Crivitz lumberman, will put in a stock 
of 8,000,000 feet this winter. 








IN THE VICINITY OF WAUSAU. 

Wausau, Wis., Nov. 20.—The mercury in this sec- 
tion went below zero last night and the temperature 
is welcomed by loggers, for they hope the swamps and 
soft places, all filled with water from the late rains, 
will freeze up before a deep fall of snow. Big work 
among the pines is expected during the coming season. 
Many contractors are now making railroads, building 
shanties and getting ready for the harvest. 

The Mansons have now at their camp near Gilbert 
about 100 men and expect to put in at that point 
about 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 feet of logs the coming 
season. 

The Clifford & Fox Lumber Company at Stevens Point 
will put in 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet of logs at its 
camps along the line of the Central railway, and will 
start other camps shortly. 

Jacob Slimmer has two camps in operation on Pine 
river and a good stock of logs already on the skids. 
He expects to put in between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 
feet during the season. 

Men are leaving for the logging woods nearly every 
day. Wages range from $28 to $35 a month. 





UPPER PENINSULA NOTES. 

CrysTaL Fatzts, Micu., Nov. 20.—The lumbermen in 
this vicinity are jubilant over the early snow. Indica- 
tions point to a very favorable winter for loggers. 

Much hardwood is being cut about here for shipment 
to Menominee. Ed. Mitchell is putting 1,000,000 feet 
on cars for A. Spies, principally hemlock, basswood and 
birch, but a fair sprinkling of maple is included in the 
deal. 

The Metropolitan company will put in less logs than 
usual this winter. The burning of its mill last spring 
kept it from cutting more than a small part of last 
winter’s crop; hence it will need but a small amount 
this winter to keep the mill going next season. 

The demand of the mines in this vicinity for hemlock 
is making that wood scarce and owners are holding 
stumpage very high. 





The H. W. Wright Lumber Company, of Merrill, Wis., 
will have three camps in operation this winter in that 
neighborhood and contemplates cutting about 10,000,000 
feet. The Gilkey & Anson Company will cut 15,000,000 
feet on the Tomahawk and Wisconsin rivers. 

The A. H. Stange Company, of Merrill, Wis., has 
received the first shipment, consisting of six cars of logs, 
from its camp at Star Lake, where Langley & Alderson 
will log during the winter, shipping almost daily by rai] 
to Merrill. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


While the volume of orders is keeping up practically 
at its usual excellent gait, there are not wanting some 
indications that the trade of the season is narrowing 
down and that the demand for sash and doors, as well 
as that in other lines, will shortly be reduced to a win- 
ter basis. The character of the orders now at hand indi- 
cates a finishing up of building jobs, and the falling off 
in inquiries that is observed goes to show that the 
amount of new work being started is growing smaller 
throughout the consuming field. 


* * * 


From the present view point northern and western 
door jobbers are apt to find a fairly good trade in the 
south and southwest for some time. Salesmen who 
recently have traversed these districts say that the cut- 
look for trade there is most encouraging, the good price 
for cotton having stimulated all branches of industry 
in that section. ‘The single drawback on southern busi- 
ness at the present time is that prices are at sixes and 
sevens and there does not seem to be any prospect of their 
betterment, although in some other districts there is more 
pronounced tendency toward firmness than has been 
observed for some time past. Jobbers are looking for- 
ward with confidence to a great southern business next 
season and it is altogether likely that their sanguine 
expectations will be fulfilled. 

* * * 





Carloads are in somewhat better inquiry, but as a rule 
the jobbers are not anxious to sell in bulk, owing to the 
low prices which have been ruling for car lots for sev- 
eral months. A slightly firmer sentiment has devel- 
oped within the past week, however, which may be 
ascribed in part to the action taken by the manufac- 
turers at their recent meeting in recommending the 
abolition of sales for future delivery longer than thirty 
days ahead. Door men generally are adopting this 
policy and it already has had a wholesome effect on the 
market, but it may be expected that its influence will be 
felt more strongly later on. 

* * * 


Buyers who have lately visited several of the prin- 
cipal northern factory centers report a decided improve- 
ment in prices among manufacturers within the past 
week or two. There is no actual advance, perhaps, but 
manufacturers are no longer urging the sale of twenty- 
five or fifty car lots at the prices that have been ruling, 
which all acknowledge have been too low. Those job- 
bers, therefore, who have not embraced the opportunity 
to fill out their assortments at the advantageous prices 
that have been offered them during the past few weeks 
are now apt to be decidedly “up against it.” 

* * * 


There is quite a demand for storm sash and some of 
the jobbers say that their sales on that item at present 
are as heavy as at any corresponding period within 
their recollection. The volume of this demand, how- 
ever, has not yet reached its hight, but may be expected 
to do so shortly and it already constitutes a more prom- 
inent factor in the mill work movement of the north- 
west than is customary. 

* * 

The condition of the glass market is about normal for 
this season of the year. All of the combine factories 
and most of the independent concerns are in full opera- 
tion and about the usual accumulation of stock is going 
on. The sash and door jobbers have thus far not laid 
in much window glass this fall, most of them already 
having a fair supply on hand, but there is nevertheless 
some buying going on as needed to fill out assortments. 
Prices are steady, those of the independent factories 
apparently being well-up to the list adopted by the com- 
bine. It is not anticipated that there will be any par- 
ticular change in values for the present. 

* * 7. 


A meeting was held at Anderson, Ind., this week to 
form a basis for the reamalgamation of the window 
glass trades. The conclusion concerning the wage basis 
which was decided upon was as follows: Blowers and 
gatherers be increased 74 percent above the present L. 
A. 300 scale; cutters’ wages be 28 cents a box for single 
strength glass and 40 cents a box for a double strength, 
an average decrease from the present cutters’ scale of 
3 percent; flatteners get 25 percent of the blowers’ scale. 

* * + 


More encouraging reports as to the door, sash and 
trim market than those which come from New York 
city can hardly be imagined. There seems to be an 
absence of any cutting of prices and the amount of orders 
is large enough to keep most of the local factories busy 
and quite a few of the western concerns as well. There 
is even a tendency in some quarters to stiffen up on 
figures, something seldom known between association 
meetings, and if building continues to pick up as it 
has since election there will be lively times and some 
decidedly good, high figures paid in the New York 
market for doors and sash in the spring. 

* ~ * 


Quiet continues to prevail at Baltimore, Md., in the 
sash, door and blind trade. Such favorable factors as 
have developed in the lumber trade have not yet had 
time to exert or make themselves felt in the sash busi- 
ness. But no stocks of any moment are to be found 
anywhere, and the Baltimore trade is distinctly in a 
position to take advantage of any improvement in the 
general situation. 

* * * 

There is something of a better feeling among the wood- 

working factories in Buffalo, N. Y., outside of such 


concerns as are confined largely to custom planing and 


local work generally. These latter are not in a hopeful 
condition, as it is found that the capacity is larger than 
the demand. A leading mill man in the eastern trade, 
who has not been taking a very roseate view of the situ- 
ation, now says that he expects to have a list of orders 
right away that will carry him through the winter in 
fairly full force, which is a much better outlook than 
was the case till now. It has for some time been feared 
that even the big mills would have to close down a while. 
There is as yet no real improvement in prices. The box 
demand is now slackening off materially. The demand 
for molding and finishing continues to run in advance 
of doors, which are now mainly included in other gen- 
eral orders. The door trade in carload lots is practically 


gone. 
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A DOOR TRADE CELEBRITY. 
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1885, when they coupled with it the jobbing of sash, 
doors and blinds. In 1887 Mr. Gauger bought out the 
other interests in the firm and formed a partnership 
with Severt T. Gunderson, under the firm name of John 
A. Gauger & Co., which has been the style of the firm 
ever since. On January 1, 1892, Mr. Gauger bought 
out Mr. Gunderson and operated alone under the same 
firm name until January 1, 1893, when Floyd T. Logan, 
who for some time had been manager for the sash and 
door firm of Huttig Bros. & Co., at Wichita, Kan., was 
admitted to partnership, and this firm has continued 
until the present day. 

The growth of the business since its inception in 1882 
has been steadily progressive. In that year Gauger, 
Olver & Co. manufactured and sold $40,000 worth of 
moldings. In 1892 the business reached in value nearly 
$1,000,000, which was the highest notch attained up 
to 1899, when the volume surpassed all previous records 
by several thousand dollars, notwithstanding the fact 
that on May 17, 1899, the warehouse and factory at 
Twenty-second and Laflin streets, Chicago, was destroyed 
by fire, together with all the stock, and that on Decem- 
ber 4, of the same year, the firm’s factory building at 
Twenty-second place and Throop street was also 
destroyed, together with its contents. A third plant 
operated by John A. Gauger & Co. adjoining the factory 
at Twenty-second place, at 481 West Twenty-second 
street, was, however, spared from the flames. This fac- 
tory is devoted to the manufacture of mill work of 
various kinds, and is filled with the best and latest 
machinery. Immediately upon the destruction of the 
main plant at Twenty-second and Laflin streets, work 
was started on the erection of a new warehouse made 
of brick, two stories high and having a ground dimen- 
sion of 256x180 feet. This, one of the largest and most 
complete warehouses in the country, was completed in 
September, 1899, and is acknowledged by all the com- 
petitors of the firm to be a model plant in every respect. 

In addition to the manufacture and jobbing of stock 
goods, the firm of John A. Gauger & Co. is a recognized 
headquarters for veneered work of all kinds, turned 
work and a high grade of general mill work. It has an 
established reputation throughout the country for get- 
ting out big jobs. Among the firm’s largest contracts 
were the furnishing of a large part of the mill work 
for the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha in 1898, 
the mill work for the Palm Beach hotel, H. M. Flagler’s 
elegant hostelry at Palm Beach, Fla., and also the inte- 
rior finish for a hotel in New Jersey comprising mahog- 
any finish exclusively and costing for the mill work 
alone $20,000. These are only a few instances of what 
the firm has accomplished in the way of large, high 
grade contracts. 

Not only has Mr. Gauger conducted an extensive sash 
and door business but he has been interested quite heavily 
in other woods, handling yellow pine, cypress and Wash- 
ington cedar at wholesale. His business acumen is demon- 
strated by ,his successful conduct of numerous outside 
interests, he hhving assisted in organizing several state 
banks, and was one of those interested in the launching 
of the new Illinois Life Insurance Company, in which 
he is a director and large stockholder. From 1889 to 
1895 he was engaged in several extensive real estate 
operations, purchasing a number of acre tracts and sub- 
dividing them. His real estate investments, however, at 
this time have all been disposed of. In 1891 Mr. Gauger 
purchased an elegant home at Drexel boulevard and 
Forty-second street, where he now resides. 

Mr. Gauger was married in 1879 to Frances Menardi, 
of Spring Lake, Mich., who died in 1882. He was 
again married in 1886 to Mrs. Helen Harrison, of Chi- 
cago. He has one child, a daughter, Miss Esther, now 
20 years of age, who recently completed a course of study 
at Smith college, Northampton, Mass., and who has 
since spent six months abroad. Miss Esther is an 
accomplished vocalist, and her singing while abroad 
attracted the attention of a distinguished musician of 
Paris, who has predicted for her a brilliant future should 
she decide to continue to cultivate the high order of 
talent which she possesses. 

As a member of the Masonic order, Mr. Gauger has 
attained eminence, as in his business career. He is a 
member and past master of Apollo lodge A. F. & A. M., 
past high priest of Fairview chapter R. A. M. and of 
Montjoie commandery, Knights Templar, in which body 
he served as eminent commander and was occupying 
that office on the occasion of its celebrated pilgrimage to 
the Triennial Conclave at Boston in 1898. 








A. M. Whipple, of North Adams, Mass., has taken out 
a patent for a metallic system of setting window glass 
without putty. Mr. Whipple has received orders for 
sash for the Massachusetts Trust Company’s building in 
Boston, as well as other large buildings. It is probable 
= a stock company may be formed to manufacture the 
bash, . 
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AT THE HOOSIER CAPITAL. 





Indianapolis Hospitality Pictorially Demonstrated— Progress of the Rabbit Foot Industry—Post- 
Election Building and Expansion —Some Representative Indiana Concerns— Meeting 
of the American Woodstock Vehicle Association. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 17.—Everything in Indianap- 
olis centers around the soldiers’ monument. The princi- 
pal streets radiate from it and the attention of visitors 
gravitates toward it. The circle of electric lights round 
the dome at the top was not lit last night and great 
was the sensation at this unusual omission. Up to this 
time the papers have not 
gotten out an extra giving 
the cause; but the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN _ will 
doubtless be glad to repro- 
duce herewith a cut of a 
badge which of late months 
has been quite conspicuous 
in any convention held in 
Indianapolis. The hospita- 
ble invitation it conveys is 
not unmixed with a sense 
of natural pride at being a 
resident of the city of 
James Whitcomb Riley and 
Uncle Benjamin Harrison, 
the home of the Sinker-Davis Company, the birthplace 
of Standard dry kilns and the scene of the demise of 
innumerable graveyard rabbits, ruthlessly slaughtered 
in order to bring good luck to the firm ot E. C. Atkins 
& Co. and its customers—a needless sacrifice one might 
judge from the good luck which always has been the lot 
of this firm and of the users of its products. 

There was very little betting done upon the election 
in this section, tor the reason that most of the people 
were on the republican side of the fence, and those upon 
the other side were quite careful not to let their politi- 
cal views run away with their pocketbooks. When it 
comes to taking advantage of the results of the elec- 
tion, however, indianapolis can claim to be somewhere 
toward the front of the procession, and one hears of 
improvements and enlargements in every direction. 

William B. ‘laylor, president of the Chandler & Tay- 
lor Company, immediately after election signed a con- 
tract for the erection of a new factory, the steel skeleton 
of which is to be finished within eight weeks after elec- 
tion and the building to be ready tor active operations 
early in the spring. This company has for some time 
been seriously hampered by a demand greater than its 
manufacturing facilities and has done a great deal of 
night work and overtime work, the increased wages 
for which entirely ate up any profit in the output, the 
only object being to accommodate customers and hold 
trade. Its present quarters at 740 West Washington street 
comprise about three acres, and its buildings have been 
piled one upon the top of another without any definite 
plan except to endeavor to satisfy the people who were 
pursuing the company with orders for Chandler & Taylor 
steam engines and boilers. The new factory site com- 
prises twenty-two acres one and one-half miles farther 
west from town or two and one-half miles from the center 
of the city. ‘The first building will be rushed with a 
view to relieving the pressure upon the old plant but 
the others will be continuously added, and eventually 
the whole operation will be transferred to the new site, 
except perhaps the manufacture of small parts which 
can easily be transported. All the new buildings will 
be of steel arid glass construction, except the framework 
for the roofs, which will be of heavy wooden mill con- 
struction. All will be one-story, with the exception 
perhaps of a small second-story addition for small parts, 
and the factory will be well designed in every way for 
the eflicient and economical manufacture of the Chand- 
ler & Taylor line of goods. 

Others who either have built or are preparing to 
build are the Nordyke & Marmon Company, manufac- 
turer of flour milling machinery but dealing also in 
saw mill supplies; the Atlas Engine Works, E. C. Atkins 
& Co. and probably others of whom the writer did not 
hear in his brief sojourn. 

Your representative made a short call upon Treasurer 
Roberts, of KE. C. Atkins & Co., but was disappointed in 
not being able, through lack of time, 
to get back again and make a trip 
about the factory. Manager Nelson 
A. Gladding was in Memphis at the 
time of the visit. It is probable that 
his visit had to do with ordinary 
business matters, although quite pos- 
sible that he may have gone in order 
to negotiate for a supply of Tennes- 
see rabbits’ feet for the now cele- 
brated Atkins “good luck” badge. 
The rabbits of Indiana do not see 
where the “good luck” comes in—the 
vital statistics of their race show 
that up to date 43 percent of them 
have been converted into Atkins rab- 
bit-foot badges, 34 percent of them 
have migrated, and the small remain- 
der are seriously contemplating doing 
so. There is considerable speculation 
as to how the rest of the rabbit is 

easy " utilized. It may be that the new 
addition to the Atkins plant will be a rabbit-cAnning 
factory, or that its next advertising device will be an 
output of nicely tanned rabbit skins “to wrap up Baby 
Bunting in,” thus also illustrating an older saw than 








Atkins’, though not a brighter nor a sharper one. 

Mr. Knight, of the Long-Knight Lumber Company, 
reports a fairly active demand in hardwoods and believes 
that January and February will show a stronger volume 
of trade. The expected improvement will be in demand 
rather than in prices, which have been fairly well held. 
There has been some little waiting upon election results 
and the company made one sale of eight or ten carloads 
conditional upon the result of the election. It is per- 
haps hardly necessary to explain that the result was 
such that the shipment of the lumber began upon the 
day after election. The company has a very well rounded 
stock in its yard at the present time. 

Mr. Wilkinson, of the Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Com- 
pany, says that the recent cold weather has somewhat 
seriously interfered with the lumber part of that com- 
pany’s operations. Having some switches and sheds, 
which were formerly used by a hardwood concern, and 
having coal contracts for the supply of its country 
yards, the company conceived the idea of putting in 
some coal in Indianapolis, the supply of natural gas 
being now entirely inadequate for cold weather. The 
recent jangling of both the company’s telephones with 
orders for coal has led to the moving of the fuel head- 
quarters into a separate room from the general office. 
The Greer-Wilkinson Lumber Company has for a year 
had no white pine stock at Michigan City, although it 
has dispensed some hemlock from there. It expects, 
however, to pick up a good stock again by next spring. 
Mr. Wilkinson says that the Indianans prefer white pine 
to yellow pine at a difference of $1 to $1.50 a thousand 
feet, but the present difference is something like $2.50 
in Indianapolis and southward, where yellow pine con- 
sequently has about nine-tenths of the field. Mr. Wilkin- 
son believes that the increasing proportion of low grades 
in white pine will inevitably produce something of a 
greater depreciation from present prices. 

The Gladden Lumber Company has an office in Indian- 
apolis, but some time ago discontinued its hardwood 
yard there. Its two southern mills make a specialty of 
thin quartered oak in § and } inch thicknesses, to dress 
about 1-16 of an inch scant. This stock is for export; 
the company has no foreign connections but sells upon 
this side to export agents, and has found practically no 
demand during the last two or three months. It has 
a third mill in Arkansas cutting for domestic trade, 
which is in a fairly satisfactory condition although not 
what one might call rushing. 

L. H. Gage, of Gage & Possell, Cincinnati, was in 
Indianapolis on Thursday and stated to the writer that 
everybody in Cincinnati was happy over the general 
business outlook at the present time. 

The Interior Hardwood Company of this city is no 
longer in the hardwood lumber business but is devoting 
its entire time to the manufacture of its product of 
wood mosaic flooring in various styles. This is manu- 
factured in two standard thicknesses, 5-16 inch being 
the one more used. Oak is the foundation woood, walnut, 
maple and other woods being used in the patterns. Upon 
receipt of floor plans the company furnishes patterns of 
different style borders for the various rooms. The floor- 
ing may be laid upon an ordinarily level common floor, 
and the cost of the simpler patterns laid is about that of 
a good carpet. Any good carpenter can put one down 
successfully and there is no reason why they could not 
be successfully handled by retail lumber dealers; perhaps 
the company will conclude to push them in this direc- 
tion soon. 

Indianapolis is the headquarters of a number of mill 
supply people, several of whom have quite a business 
south of the Ohio river. The W. B. Barry Saw & Supply 
Company reports a fair trade, with excellent future 
prospects. Among others in this line in Indiana are 
Taylor & Smith, The Hide, Leather & Belting Company 
and the Duckwall-Harman Rubber & Supply Company. 

The above review of lumber and allied interests at 
Indianapolis is necessarily very incomplete, the inclem- 
ency of the weather during the past few days having 
prevented further calls upon the trade. 





THE VEHICLE WOODSTOCK ASSOCIATION 
MEETING. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 17.—The American Vehicle 
Woodstock Association on last Thursday held a called 
meeting at the Bates house in this city, as announced in 
last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘The 
attendance was not large but fairly representative. The 
meeting was a closed one and the list of attendance was 
not given out for publication, but among those recog- 
nized about the hotel at the noon hour were the follow- 
ing woodstock people who were in attendance at the 
convention: 

Mr. Stephan, J. H. Stephan & Son, Hamilton, Ohio. 

W. M. Hamilton, Pioneer Bending Company, Piqua, Ohio. 

T. A. White and E. P. Foote, St. Mary’s Spoke Works, 
St. Mary’s, Ohio. 

H. J. Kimble, Zanesville, Ohio. 

BR. K. Cunningham, Cunningham Manufacturing Company, 
Fostoria, Ohio. 

c. BE. Briant, C. E. Briant Bending Works, Huntington, 


Ind. 

J. D. Cone, Cone & Jones, North Vernon, Ind. 

B. F. Von Behren, Von Behren Manufacturing Company, 
Evansville, Ind. 

. EB. Buscher, Louisville Spoke & Bending Company, 
Louisville, Ky. 


; = % and James Buchanan, Gallatin Spoke Works, Gal- 
* pari T. Linsley, Harriman Hub & Spoke Company, Har- 
riman, Tenn. 

Joseph Himmelberger, Himmelberger-Luce Land & Lum- 
ber ee. Morehouse, Mo. 

H. C. Yauky, Cox & Yauky, Rushville, Ind. 

The meeting had largely to do with the matter of 
prices, but no new action was taken along this line. 
It was the sense of the meeting that the current price 
list should be strictly maintained. An active effort is to 
be made to increase the membership of the association. 

B. F. Von Behren, president of the association, and a 
member of the Von Behren Manufacturing Company at 
Evansville, Ind., says that the association, since its 
organization last June, has accomplished quite an amount 
of good for the trade, and has plans which will result 
in still further benefit. A recent attempt was made to 
secure statistical information from the members regard- 
ing output, stocks and demand, but the attempt was too 
ambitious a one and the amount of information required 
seemed to be somewhat discouraging to the members, 
who also may have been perhaps somewhat timid about 
giving away so much information regarding the inside 
workings of their businesses. Another blank letter will 
now be sent out in which the stock on hand may be 
roughly indicated as light, medium or heavy, and the 
capacity, apparent demand and class of stock required 
by the trade may be indicated in a similar approximate 
way. 

The question of manufacturing cost in various lines, 
particularly in spokes, has also been up before the asso- 
ciation, and the discussions have brought out a good 
many interesting facts showing a remarkable variation 
in the cost of manufacture of the same article in the 
various plants. 

The question of uniform grading in the manufacture of 
vehicle woodstock does not cut so much of a figure as in 
some other lines, as the grades may be considered to:be 
fairly well established, at least from the manufacturers’ 
standpoint. It has, however, come to be quite a custom 
among some vehicle manufacturers to make heavy rejec- 
tions of stock, and one large spoke manufacturer stated 
that where shipments of spokes ran four or five cars 
a week a traveling representative could save $75 a week 
in being on hand to receive and inspect the cars as they 
were unloaded. In one case a very large number of 
spokes were rejected from a single car, although they 
were of absolutely known and uniform quality. The 
car was immediately ordered back, but came back with 
only a portion of its load and three-fourths of that the 
product of some other factory. ‘To discourage this sort 
of thing upon the part of the consumers of vehicle wood- 
stock is one of the objects of the association. 

A year or two ago the question of timber supply for 
vehicle woodstock in Ohio and Indiana was quite a seri- 
ous one, but that difficulty is not now so prominent, 
because many hardwood mills, which at that time could 
not be induced to saw hickory, either into billets or into 
flitches, with the present prevalent dullness in hardwood 
are glad to accept such work. 

The board of directors will hold a meeting in January, 
at which time it is thought that a slight increase in the 
present price list will be in order. 


Notes. 


Earl T. Linsley, representing the Harriman Hub & 
Spoke Company, Harriman, Tenn., was present at the 
meeting in behalf of his company. Mr. Linsley has 
recently established his headquarters at Austin Station, 
Chicago, looking after the northern trade of his concern. 
The Harriman Hub & Spoke Company was formerly 
located at Appleton, Wis., where it did business under 
the firm name of Marston & Beveridge. A year ago, 
however, the company went south and located at Harri- 
man, Tenn. The establishment of the Chicago office in 
this way will be of considerable advantage in looking 
after the northern trade which the company formerly 
had at Appleton, Wis., and which it still holds in addi- 
tion to an increasing trade in ‘the south. 

J. D. Cone, of Cone & Jones, North Vernon, Ind., 
reports an excellent business for his firm. A. C. Jones, 
who was identified with him in the business, died on 
October 13, but Mr. Cone has since purchased the inter- 
est, although continuing to do business under the old 
name. 

Fred A. Curtis, representing the woodstock depart- 
ment of Kelley, Maus & Co., of Chicago, was in attend- 
ance at the meeting, where he visited with his friends 
among the woodstock manufacturers, the requirements of 
his own company in this line of course being very heavy. 
“There is no use talking,” said Mr. Curtis, “there is no 
vehicle woodstock in the world that can equal that of 
Indiana and Ohio. ‘There is some pretty fair wood 
south of the Ohio river, of course, but when it comes to 
the very best material the Buckeyes and Hoosiers are 
the people who have it. This question of quality, how- 
ever, may in future not be so important as it would 
seem, because a man up at Marion, Ind., has a wood 
compressing process, by which he can take an X-kub 
and make it into a XXX grade. The amount of com- 
pression which he can give to a piece of hardwood is 
something wonderful, and the produet is available for 
many uses, such as brake shoes and for other purposes, 
where the hardest and toughest sort of material is desir- 
able. The process is not very expensive either, and no 
doubt is destined’to play an important part in vehicle 
manufacture at some future time.” 

E. O. Buchanan, of the Gallatin Spoke Works, Galla- 
tin, Tenn., second vice president of the association, was 
in attendance. His son, James Buchanan, who represents 
the company upon the road, came to Indianapolis to 
meet his father there. The junior Mr. Buchanan spends 
his entire time in the field and did not expect to see 
home again until some time in the winter. This plant 
has an output of 60,000 spokes weekly, being one of the 
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largest, if not the largest, south of the Ohio river. It 
makes a specialty of the highest grade and absolutely 
perfect manufacture and sends a great deal of its stock 
to St. Catharine, Ont. Mr. Buchanan says the Canad- 
ians are very fine people to deal with and never make an 
unjust claim. American consumers are also pretty apt 
to restrain their inclinations in that direction when they 
know the firm has a traveling representative who will 
quickly be on the spot to adjust any trouble in receiving 
the shipment. 

Joseph Himmelberger, of the Himmelberger-Luce Land 
& Lumber Company, Morehouse, Mo., was probably that 
attendant at the meeting who came farthest to be pres- 
ent. At Morehouse the company has a capacity of 7,000 
or 8,000 spokes daily, and the Himmelberger & Friant 
Company, at Cairo, is also interested in the manufacture 
of sawn stock. Curiously enough, a considerable portion 
of the spoke product at Morehouse, Mo., finds its mar- 
ket in South Bend, Ind., while Mr. Cone, at North Ver- 
non, Ind., sends most of his spoke product farther east. 
‘Lhe field for spokes, however, 1s of course not limited so 
closely by freight rates as is that of rough lumber. 

A peculiarity of this association is that while it cov- 
ers all classes of woodstocks many of its members devote 
themselves entirely to a particular article, such as hubs 
or spokes or rim stock, and know little about nor are 
particularly interested in any other product. One of the 
members appointed upon a committee which had to do 
solely with spoke conditions quizzically remarked that 
personally he would probably have some difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between a spoke and a hammer handle, him- 
selt making a specialty of some other line. Neverthe- 
less, the association has a high class of membership and 
promises much usefulness; and the spoke men, hub men, 
ete., hold meetings of their own in which they discuss 
their own peculiar problems. 





NEW [ilLLs. 





Alabama. 
Double Springs—John Jones will build a saw mill. 
Sycalauga—Vally & Oden have established a shingle mill. 


Florida. 
Midland—W. H. Johnson will build a saw mill. 
Pensacola—A. C. Jackson, of Tallapoosa, Ga., and A. L. 
Jackson, of Wilsonville, Ala., will probably build a saw mill. 
Georgia. 
Brunswick (near)—Bloodworth & Jones are building a 
saw mill. 
lairfax—J, R. & T. Bunn are building a saw mill. 
Thomasville—R. C. Balfour is reported as erecting a barrel 
and cask factory. 
lowa 


Algona—James Hamilton will build a saw mill and sash 


and door factory. 
Kentucky. 
asntle—Lage & Hamilton are building a hardwood 
saw mill. 
Princeton—Ticknor Bros. have completed a stave factory. 
_ennaton—Tes Oneonta Lumber Company will rebuild its 
plant, 
Louisiana. 


Crowley—The Eckhardt Manufacturing Company is build- 

ing a woodworking factory. 
Maine. 

Houlton—F. W. Titcomb has completed a miil. 

Monticello—The Meduxnekeag Lumber Company has built 
a shingle mill. 

Smyrna Mills—Charles A. Milliken, of Augusta, has built 
a mill to manufacture long lumber and pulpwood at Dudley 
Brook, near here. 

Squa Pan (P. O. Ashland)—Weeks Bros., of Masardis, 
have built a shingie mill. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston—A new saw mill to cost $100,000 will probably 

be built at the Charleston Navy Yard when authorized by 


congress. 
Gloucester—George H. Perkins & Co. will build a box 
Michigan. 


factory. 
Grand Rapids—The Michigan Elm Hoop Company will 
build a factory. 
Sault Ste. Marie—J. B. Sweatt will build a planing mill. 
dry kiln and office. 
New Hampshire. 


Groton—C. N, Merrill is putting up a saw mill. 
South Barrington—William Ellerson is building a saw 


mill. 
ne New England Box Company is building 
a mill. 
New York. 
Longlake—Ernest Lane is building a saw mill. 
Ohio. 


Ashtabula—The Grant Cooperage Company, of Austinburg, 

will remove mill to this town. 
Oregon. ; 
Independence—J. M. Stark will build a saw mill. 
South Carolina. 
Cross—Herd & Co. will erect a saw mill. 
Wolling—J. G. Wolling will build a shingle mill. 
Tennessee. 

Brownsville—P. BE. Hickle & Co. are building a saw mill. 

Centerville—Strother Bros. are building a saw mill. 

Johnson City—The L. McCollum Lumber Company will 
establish a box factory. 

Savannah—J. K. Barlow is building a slack stave factory. 

Twinville—P. B. Hickle & Co. are building a saw mill. 


Texas. 
New Waverly—C. D. Oliphant will build a saw mill. 
Vermont. 
Waitsfield—Moriarty Bros. are building a saw mill. 
Virginia, 


Appalachia—M. C. McCorkle & Sons, of Big Stone Gap, 
will have new saw mill completed by December 1. 
Ettricks—W. T. Rogers will rebuild saw mill. 
Richmond—The Virginia & North Carolina Wheel Com- 
pany will build a saw mill. 
Washington. 
Blaine—C. T. Moore is building a saw mill and box fac- 
tory. 
Wisconsin. 
‘Butternut—Hartman & Goellner Bros. are building a saw 
mili. 
Thornapple (P. O. Bruce)—The Beldenville Lumber Com- 
pany is building a veneer and saw mill plant. 
Oshkosh—Radford Bros. & Co. have bought the mill of 
the Conlee Lumber company. 
Waterloo—F'red M. Neupert and Charles Budig are build- 
ing a box factory. 


The Record. 


Alabama. 
Andalusia—The Henderson Lumber Company has been 
incorporated. 
Carney—W. T. Hand is reported to have sold his interest 
in the Carney Lumber Company. 
Arkansas. 
oo (BP og Goodwin Shingle Company has been incor- 
rated with capital stock of $5,000 by A. E. Robinson, 
. G. Goodwin and J. A. McCadden. 
California. 
ciel & Hodgson have established a planing 





mill. 
Laurel—The F, A. Hibn Lumber Company has placed in 
operation a saw mill. _ 

Hollister—Jones & Snibley have sold out to the Loma 
Prieta Lumber Company, of Watsonville. 


Colorado. 
Colorado Springs—Forbes & McIntire have been succeeded 
by the Forbes Commercial Company. 
Georgia. 
Grifin—The Osborn & Wolcott Manufacturing Company 
has sold out to Julius W. Gresham. 
Bainbridge—bB. V. Babcock Lumber Company, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., has opened a lumber office. 


Idaho. 
Grangeville—C. E. Brown has discontinued business. 


Illinois. 

Ashton—J. C. Griffith has been succeeded by Griffith Bros. 

Chicago—The Chicago Commission Lumber ompeny has 
been orgeuinc’ by O. bb. Parker and Peter B. Wood. ‘The 
San Pablo Company, of Campeche, Mexico, has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $1,500,000, 
The Gunton Lumber Company bas been incorporated with 
= stock of $25,000. 
-  hclaiiiaaamasas Carter has sold out to J. C. Simpson 

0. 
Heyworth—B. T. Rice has sold out to Harry Cleve & Co. 

lowa. 

Cartersville—The Nye & Schneider Company has engaged 
in the lumber business. Also at Mason City. 

Donnan—George Rk. Holmes has engaged in the lumber 
business 

Dubuque—The Knapp Stout & Co. Company is closing its 
office and yard at this point. 

Monmouth—IF’. Mitchell has sold out to the Keve Bros. 
Lumber Company, of Arlington. 

Oskaloosa—The Oskaloosa Woodworking Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $15,000. 

Kansas. 

Dwight—The Dwight Lumber Company has sold out to 
W. L. Stickel & Co., of Council Grove. 

New Cambria—William Gilman has opened a lumber yard. 

Kentucky. 

Hopkinsville—The Dagg Planing Mill & Building Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $30,000. 

Madisonville—Page & Hamilton have established a hard- 
wood saw mill. 





ca 
& 


Louisiana. 

Ball—C. BB. Ball, of C. BE. Ball & Sons, died recently. 

Pollock—The Fish Creek Lumber Company has engaged 
in business. 

Maine. 

Bangor—The James Porter Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $10,000 by J. L. Porter 
and others. 

Portland—The Saguenay Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized to carry on a lumbering business in the United States 
and British provinces by F. C. Dudley and H. A. Morton, 
with capital stock of $500,000, 

Maryland, 

Baltimore—L. H. Robinson & Co. have been succeeded by 
the L. H. Robinson ee | Company. Munroe & 
Co. have oo in the pine and hardwood business. 
John Herman Duker, of the J. H. Duker Box Company, died 
recently. 








Massachusetts. 
Slack & Co. have been succeeded by 


Michigan. 

Caledonia—J. W. Colburn & Co. have been succeeded by 
Rosenberg & Bauman. 

Carlshend—H. L. Manigold, of the firm of Manigold, Stev- 
ens & Co., Limited, of Ireesoil, is doing business here. 

Curtice—Owing to the death of J. HK. Curtice, of J. B. 
pe & Son, the business will be closed out by Kdward 
Curtice. 

Detroit—The Coral Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by Bingley R. Fales. 

Diamond Loch—Schmucker & Smith have dissolved part- 
nership, F. 8S. Schmucker having purchased Mr. Smith’s 
interest in the business. 

Freesoil—Manigoid, Stevens & Co. will dissolve partner- 
ae on December 1, by limitation. 

illspier—William Gill & Son are out of business. 

Grand Lodge—B. B. Hall has been succeeded by Hall & 
Summers. 

Grand Rapids—The Clark Rowson Manufacturing Com- 

any, for some time out of business, has filed notice of 
issolution. 

; eeeey—sekn BE. Edwards has been succeeded by F. Mc- 
ntire, 

Saginaw—Chas. K. Eddy, of C. K. Eddy & Sons, died 
recently. 


Whitman—c. P. 
Charles P. Slack. 


Minnesota, 

Biscay—John Becker has been succeeded by the Biscay 
Lumber Company. 

Burr—The Canb 

Chandler—The 
a yard. 

Cass Lake—The Glenmont Lumber Compeny, of Troy, Wis. 
has been incorporated in Minnesota, with capital stock of 


Lumber Company has established a yard. 
ohn D. Young Lumber Company will open 


20,000. 

. Minneapolis—A. H. Barnard has been succeeded by Bar- 
nard & Strickland. The Schock & Copelin Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated with aon tal stock of $30,00U. 

Twin Valley—Thune & Magnuson will place their new saw 
mill in operation on December 1. 

Winton—The Fall Lake Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Swallow & Hopkins. 

Mississippi. 

Clarksdale—J. B. Wildberger has not disposed of his 
hardwood and cypress lumber business, as erroneously re- 
ported. Wildberger & Alcorn—a new firm—have recently 
engaged in the lumber business. 

Missouri. 

Richhill—The Logan Moore Lumber Company has sold 

out to Williamson & Montgomery. 
Montana. 

Great Falls—A. M. Holter has purchased the property of 
the Holter Lumber Company and will continue the business. 
New Jersey. 

Camden—The G. Woolford Wood Tank Manufacturing 
Comer has been incorporated with capital stock of _— 
000 by G. W. Woolford, H. C. Donat and W. F. EFidell. 

New York, 

New York—J. B. Murphree has engaged in the wholesale 

commission lumber business. 








Watson—Ralph Beach, father of Andrew J. and John L. 
Beach, an old lumber dealer of this vicinity, died Novem- 


ber 8. 
North Dakota. 


Brinsmade—Larson & Muir have engaged in the lumber 
business. 
Ohio. 


Cleveland—The Arthur L. Mix Company has been suc. 
ceeded by the Colonial Lumber Company, comprising Arthur 
L. Mix, John W. Hulse, K. A. Kennedy, G. A. Stockhaus 
and L. G. Sears. 

Columbus—The Columbus Saw Mill Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $20,000, to succeed the 
Hardwood Dimension Lumber Company. 

Glandorf—F rank N. Ellis has withdrawn from the firm 
of KF. N. Ellis & Co. 

Medina—bB. H. Wood & Co. have not been succeeded, as 
erroneously published. ‘The concern is now a stock company. 
s _— ampton—Spider & Myers have removed to Spring- 


eld. 

Toledo—It is reported that the Shelldrake Lumber Com- 

pany, rank Pennoyer, manager, will establish an oftice, 
Oklahoma Territory. 

Curtis—The Curtis Lumber Company has engaged in 
business. 

Kl Reno—The Canadian’ Lumber Company has sold out to 
A. B. Snow, of A. B. Snow & Co., of Chickasha. 

Gage—The Gage Lumber Company has opened a yard. 

Oregon. 

Cascade Locks—The Storey & Kaeppler Lumber Company 
has changed name to the Storey Keeler Lumber Company, 
and has increased capital stock to $100,000. 

Independence—J. M. Stark has established a saw mill. 

La Grande—Hunter & I’ox have sold out to C. L. Vox. 

Sumpter—A. C. Shaw Lumber Company has sold mill to 
the Sumpter Lumber Company. 

Pennsylvania. 

Newcastle—Hayes & Haller have been absorbed by the 
Gailey Lumber Company. 

Philadelphia—A. C. Strong, formerly with James Strong 
& Co., has opened an office. 

Union City—The Cheney Chair Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Standard Chair Company. 


South Carolina. 
Cross—Herd & Co. have established a saw mill. 
Charleston—The Charleston Door, Sash & Lumber Com- 
pony has been incorporated with capital stock of $20,000 by 
Yalter Henderson and Hugh Binkler. 


South Dakota. 

Big Stone City—The Charles Betcher Company has been 
succeeded by the Wih!borg & Betcher Company. 

Brookings—The Manufacturers’ Box Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $150,000 by Joseph Le- 
man, R. A. Duggan, Albert Wartin, P. Hall and Ff. VP. Pur- 
pura. 

Evarts—The HE. Bach Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Lamb Lumber ee. 

Vairfax—The Johnson Lumber & Grain Company will 
discontinue its yard and business at Porter’s Landing. 


Tennessee. 

Nashville—The Michigan Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated to operate saw mills in Tennessee and other states, 
with capital stock of $100,000, by L. B. McFarland, R. G. 
Harrison, L. M. Norfleet, I’. Tie! and I’. BE. Turrell. ‘The 
headquarters of the concern will be in Shelby county. 


Texas. 

Abilene—The Abilene Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by G. M. Bowie & Son. 

Arlington—The Arlington Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 

Miles Station—G. B. Morgan has engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Orange—C. D. Oliphint has established a saw mill. 


Vermont. 
East Arlington—A. BE. Buck has sold mill to 8S. L. Grif- 
fith, of Danby. 
Virginia. 
Newport News—R. W. Newman & Co. have sold out to 
the Newport News Lumber Company. 


Washington, 

Kalama—The Kalama River Driving & Rafting Compan 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 by 
Lindsey and F. 2. Wyman. 

Seattle—The [Evergreen Lumber Company has engaged in 
the commission business. 


West Virginia, 

Clarksburg—Charter has been issued the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company, capital $100,000, composed of J. J. 
O'Neil, J. H. O'Neil, W. A. Patton, S 4. Marshall and 
Walter Perins. 

Wisconsin. 

Alabama—H. Miller has sold out. 

Belgium—J. B. Krier has discontinued business. 

Green Bay—The C. & O. Schwarz Company has sold out 
to the Diekmann-Schober Manufacturing Company. 

Marinette—A. D. Curtis has disposed of his interest In 
the Marinette & Menominee Box Company. 

Milwaukee—Simonson, Claasen & Co. haye been succeeded 
by Peter M. Claasen. 

Waukesha—The Ball Bearing Shade Roller Company has 
one in business. 

shkosh—Radford Bros. & Co. have bovght the saw mill 
of the Conlee Lumber Company. 


Manitoba. 


Portage la Prairie—J. M. Taylor has so’d out to William 
Armstrong. 





CASUALTIES. 


Colorado. 
Florisant—Morris’ saw mill on Turkey creek, about twelve 
miles from here, was burned recently. Lom, $1,500. 
Indiana. 
Vlora—The stave works operated by Brayer & Voight were 
burned on November 14. Loss, $10,000. 
District of Columbia. 
Washington—The Washington Woodworking Company suf: 
fered damages to the amount of ag through a recent fire 
at its plant here. Insurance, $3,500. 
Michigan. 
Ousley—The saw mill of W. A. Sims was burned November 
16. Loss, $2,000. 





Mississippi. 
Biloxi—In a recent fire at Biloxi the lumber yards of 
W. S. Keyser & Co. were totally destroyed. 


New York. 

Albany—The box factory of T. F. Homeyu was burned on 
November 16. Loss, $1,500, fully covered by insurance. 

Canandaigua—The lumber yard of George T. Thompson 
was recently damaged by fire slightly. 

Washington. 

Tacoma—The plant of the Addison Mill Company was 

damaged by fire on November 20. 
Wisconsin, 

Oshkosh—The Paine Lumber Company lost a dry 
and a quantity of lumber by fire on November 13. 
estimated at $25,000 with insurance of $40,000. ed 

Tigerton—The Badger Lumber Company recently sustain 
a loss by fire of $15,000. 


kiln 
Loss 
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Mechanical. 


NEW SERIES OF WOODWORKING MACHINES. 


The engraving presented herewith illustrates a new 
series of planers and matchers and timber dressing ma- 
chines designed and built by the Hoyt & Bro. Company 
branch of the American Wood Working Machine Company, 
at Aurora, lll. The manufacturers claim to have embod- 
ied all the essential elements of perfection in design, 
strength and durability in the production of these ma- 
chines, the entire series representing the accomplish- 
ment of years of careful study and thorough practical 
experience. ‘Lhe frames are heavy and are substantially 
braced; all the working parts are of liberal proportions 
and all the adjustments are in easy access of the oper- 
ator. The new series is built in various sizes from 9 
inches wide, working up to 8 inches thick, up to 30 
inches in width working up to 12 inches thick. Some 
of the machines have solid rolls and some have divided 
rolls and center guides. 

The cutter heads are of the latest construction and 
made of the best steel from solid forgings. The upper 
and lower are alike in detail, both having a cutting 
circle of 74 inches, and will carry knives 4 inches wide. 
They are slotted on four sides, have long journals of 
large diameter and run in self oiling boxes. ‘The pul- 
leys are double flanged and set within one-eighth ot an 
inch of the bearing, making it difficult, if not impossible, 
to spring the journals. ‘he end play on the cutter 
heads when working ceiling or other beaded work is 
cared for at the end of the journals, where hardwood 
plugs run against the centers. ‘These plugs are easily 
replaced in case of need. 

‘Lhe upper and lower cutter head boxes are yoked both 
in front and behind the cut. ‘The device for lining up 
the cutter head is worthy of special mention. it is 
easy of access, not only tor adjustment but in case of 
need for repairs. ‘he boxes are self oiling. ‘The upper 
head yoke 1s clamped by hand levers, keeping the yoke 
firmly to place without the use of a wrench. ‘Lhis 
clamping device provides for the quick correction of 
lost motion. ‘lhe upper cutter head has an independent 
leveling device whereby it can quickly be lined up to and 
with the bed of the machine. The lower cutter head 
outfeed pressure bar is operated by hand wheels which 
can be adjusted while the machine 1s in motion. ‘Lhe top 
of the pressure bar is on a line with the center of the 
cutter head, leaving ample room for sharpening or set- 
ting knives. ‘This bar is made rigid and is adjustable to 
and from the cut. The lower cutter head pressure bars 
can be removed without the use of a wrench and 
adjusted to and from the cut. The pressure bed for the 
lower cutter head may be swung to either side of the 
machine by loosening two nuts, thus giving quick 
access for sharpening or setting the knives on the lower 
head. 

Special attention is called to the gearing of these 
machines. All the large gears are of one size with the 
same size hole; all the expansion gears are of one size 
with the same.size hole. ‘Lhe same can also be said of 
the pinions. The practical operator will at once appre- 
ciate this great feature as he has heretofore been accus- 
tomed to the great multiplicity of gears usual on plan- 
ers and matchers, and by this new system by having one 
of each of the gears on hand he will be prepared for any 
emergency, as accidents will happen no matter how 
much care and attention you may employ to avoid them. 
In the event of one of the large gears breaking you 
have simply to take the large gear from the reserve 
stock and put it in the place of the broken one and the 
damage is repaired at once. If no extra gears are on 
hand you can take off a gear from the infeeding roll, 
should one of the other gears break, and thus throw 
out the first pair of rolls and run with four rolls in the 
feed until you receive another gear from the factory. 
The same with the expansion and intermediate gears. 

The matcher spindles have long journals of large 
diameter. The matcher stocks are readily adjusted inde- 
pendently and the clamping device is positive and easy 
of access. 

_ The chip breaker for the side head has hardened point, 
is adjustable to any desired cut and has weighted pres- 
sure. The top chip breaker is weighted and is adjus- 
table to and from the cut. It has also inserted steel 





point, which is easily replaced in case of need. 

There are no studs carrying loose gears or pinions. 
All the gears and pinions are mounted on shafts which 
run in boxes, 

For full description, circulars and prices of these 
machines and any other woodworking machinery we 





refer our readers to the American Wood Working Ma- 
chine Company, with salesrooms at 136 Liberty street, 
New York city, and 45 South Canal street, Chicago, Ill. 

Correspondents are requested to address the point 
nearest to them. 





THE LATEST IN BAND RESAWING. 


We present herewith cut of the latest thing out in 
the way of band resawing machinery. The manufactur- 
ers, W. B. Mershon & 
Co., of Saginaw, Mich., 
claim for it that it is not 
only the latest machine 
out, but that it pos- 
sesses many features 
which render it superior 
to any other 60-inch re- 
saw on the market. It 
is not necessary in this 
article to enter into a de- 
tailed description of the 
machine. It is simply 
designed to complete 
their line of resaws, 
occupying a place be- 
tween the Standard per- 
fected and their Saginaw 
resaws, and it is espe- 
cially desirable for tim- 
ber resawing and other 
work requiring extra 
strong and substantial 
feed works. It is well 
proportioned through- 
out. A glance at the cut 
will show that it is am- 
ply substantial, weigh- 
ing about 9,000 pounds; 
in short, the manufac- 
turers write us that they 
mean to keep at the head 
of the procession and 
supply anything that can 
be reasonably desired by 
any user of this class of 
machinery. They re- 
quest any one in need of 
special band resawing, 
band ripping or band log 
sawing machinery to 
correspond with them. 
They report a very satis- 
factory trade and claim 
to have upwards of 600 
of their machines in ac- 
tual daily operation. 


THE 





USERS OF STURTEVANT APPARATUS. 


“2500 Witnesses” is the suggestive title of a 36-page 
production of the advertising department of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass., being, as announced 
im the sub-title, “A List of Buildings and Sundry Steam- 
ships Wherein the Sturtevant System or Apparatus 
Has Been Installed for the Purposes of Ventilation and 
Heating.” ‘The introduction contains this statement: 

Some evidence is usually demanded by the prospective pur- 
chaser as to the extent and success of the application of the 
article or system under consideration. Printed testimonials, 
no matter what their tenor, are always more or less ques- 
tionable as to their character. But a comprehensive list of 
purchasers and users, to each and every one of whom the 
inquirer is at perfect liberty to apply for information, forci- 
bly presents’ by its very numbers the most indisputable 
evidence of widespread adoption, and provides the best pos- 
sible opportunity for searching inquiry as to success. Such 
is the list which follows. 

These names are the most emphatic and, in fact, the 
only witnesses that this company desires to present as 
eviderce of the successful operation of the Sturtevant 
system and apparatus. 


CARBORUNDUM’S VICTORY. 


E. G. Acheson, president of the Carborundum Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, N. Y., has recently received from 
Paris, the award of. “grand prix,” accorded to his indi- 
vidual exhibit of the carborundum products, by the jury 
of award at the Paris exposition. 

It is an unusual thing for an individual exhibit to 
receive the highest prize and both the Carborundum 
Company and Mr. Acheson have reason to feel proud 
of their success at the big show. a 

A letter from Paris, in the Railway and Engineering 











NEW SERIES HOYT & BRO. COMPANY PLANERS, MATCHERS AND DRESSING MACHINES. 








Review, in referring to the award, says: 


The jury must have been deeply impressed by the value of 
carborundum. Usually the “grand prix” is only given for 
exhibits which, in addition to possessing great merit, are 
large and showy or impressive. This can hardly be said of ~ 
that of E. G. Acheson, of Niagara Falls, who has been 
awarded the highest prize. Novelty combined with genuine 
scientific and economic importance were evidently attributed 
to “carborundum,” as this remarkable abrasize material is 
called. As the other grand prizes in the machinery depart- 
ment all went to large corporations of already international 
fame, this one to an individual is all the more remarkable. 


NEW MERSHON BAND RESAW. 


FEATURES OF MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 


The particular features of the blower system of mech- 
anical ventilation and heating are thus summarized 
in a recent lecture by Walter 4. Snow, of the engineer- 
ing staif of the K. I’. Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass.: 


The entire heating surface is centrally located, inclosed 
in a fire proot casiug and placed under the coutroi of a 
single individual, thereby avoiding the possibility of damage 
by ieakage or treezing incident to a scatterea system of 
steam piping and radiators. ‘ihe heater itseif is adapted for 
the use of either tive or exhaust steam, and provision 1s 
made for utilizing the exhaust of the lan engine, thereby 
reducing the cost of operation to practically notuing. At ail 
times ampie and positive ventilation may be provided with 
air tempered to tue desired degree. Absolute control may 
be had over the quality and quautity or air supplied. it may 
be fiitered and cieaused, heated or cooled, drieag or moistened 
at will. By meaus of Lhe hot and cold system, the tempera- 
ture of the air admitted to any given apartment may be 
instantly and radically changed without tue empioyment of 
supplementary heating suriace. 

‘he pressure created within the building is sufficient to 
cause all leakage to be outward, preventing cold inward 
drafts and avoiding the possibility of drawing air from any 
polluting source within the building itself. by returning 
the air, using live steam in the heater and operating the fan 
at maximum speed, a building may be heated up with great 
rapidity, as is usually desirabie in the morning. 

‘The area of heating surface is only one-third to one-fifth 
that required with direct radiation, while the primary cost 
and operating expense of a tan are far less than those of 
any other device tor moving the same amount of air. 





RECENT PATENTS. 


656800.—Adjustable axle bearing for hand saws. An- 
dreas Arnold, Munich, Germany. 
657336.—Arrangement of saw teeth. 


Raymond Dale, 
Newcastle, Colo. 


657340 Steam feed for saw mills. Herman G. Ditt- 
benner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
657840.—Steam feed for saw mills. Herman G. Ditt- 


waukee, Wis., assignor to the Viler & Stowell Company, of 
the same place. 

655,638.—Fence post. Julius G. Robinson, Brooklyn, Ala. 
As an improved article of manufacture, a fence post satu- 
rated with pitch throughout its length, except a longitudinal 
section left untreated tor the insertion of nails or staples. 

665,714—Saw Set. Peter C. Kemper and William B. Ra- 
der, Columbia, Mo. ; 


656,162 and 656,163—Floor Covering. Emile Berliner, 
Washington, D. C. The floor covering consists of matting 
backed by a fixed material, preferably dried wood pulp. 


656,525—Saw Mill. Lee W. Dickey, Scottown, O. This 
invention is for a portable circular saw mill frame, built 
up with projecting journals adapted to carry wagon wheels 
and with a reach attached, to which an additional set of 
wheels may be attached; also with a folding track for the 
log carriage, so that the whole may be readily and con- 

No. 658,757—Band sawing machine, to George W. Bugbee, 
Delhi, Ohio, assignor to the J. A. Fay & Egan Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

No. 658,770—Lumber-stacking machine, to Robert Fuller- 
ton, Des Moines, Iowa. 

No. 658,844—Machine for making to Henry BE. 
Henschel, New York, N. ¥., assignor to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York, same ae. 

o. 658,888—Wood distilling apparatus, to Carl W. Bil- 
ante’ 650, 0868 Log carrl to Fred H. Mil 

0. 3 carriage, 3 ler and Peter 
Larson, Crookston, Minn. 


boxes, 
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RECORDS OF FOREIGN TRADE. 





Conditions That Prevailed in London and Liverpool in October—Warnings Against Shipments 
of Inferior Grades—The General October Fall in Prices—Importers’ Estimates 
of Demand and Prices—Reflections of the Canadian Trade. 





LATE LONDON ADVICES. 
(From our own correspondent. ) 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, Nov. 9.—The import of wood goods 
into the United Kingdom during October was on a large 
scale—1,274,000 loads—as against 1,140,000 loads in 
the same month last year. It was made up of sawn 
goods, 926,000 loads; hewn, 333,000 loads; staves, 15,000 
loads. ‘he increase in the import of sawn timber as 
compared with last year (53,000 loads) was almost 
entirely made up in the big output from Canada, which 
was considerably in excess of the two previous years, 
and the arrivais from this source, rather below the 
average up to now, are nearly up to last year’s figures. 
In log timber, October, 1900, shows increased importa- 
tion, as compared with the same month last year, of 
78,000 loads. Here the increase was spread over almost 
all the countries of the world which send timber to this 
country, the largest increase being from the north of 
Europe. Full details are as follows: 
1900, pieces, 1899, pieces. 
2,680,579 1,854,772 
5,851,098 


Baltic deals 
Baltic battens 





Rough boards ............- 5,596,102 3,634,496 
BWIOOFing ..cccccsccevccvces $,3884,898 8,639,268 
Pine deals and battens ..... 1,156,046 1,513,123 
Spruce deals and battens.... 1,846,746 1,282,217 
Pitch pine deals .......... 100,187 85,762 

TRG isvikss eS Rene soes 26,118,556 21,252,739 


Trade. 

The inevitable fall in prices has at last come, and the 
only wonder is that the market kept up as long as it has, 
Importers had a trying time during Uctober. Importa- 
tion was heavy and the dock companies have thus not had 
the slightest chance of recovering from their previous 
congestion, and a strike has been and still is in opera- 
tion among the big lightermen of the Thames, rendering 
the position still more difficult. The chief slump was 
in spruce deals, which were heavily imported during the 
month. The price of 3x11 has faitlen away as much as 
40s a standard, a big figure. ‘This, however, is only 
for certain sizes, and the average drop may be put down 
at something like 15s a standard. Although not as much 
as the larger size, 3x9s have also suffered considerably, 
as have battens in due proportions. Fortunately, there 
is no panic on the part of holders, as the consumption 
continues excellent. In Baltic goods the chief fali has 
been in battens, which are now down quite 7s 6d a stan- 
dard. Deals weathered the storm remarkably well, as 
did prepared boards, the huge import of the latter not 
equaling consumption. It is somewhat remarkable that 
deliveries from the docks, in spite of the many hin- 
drances, were over 1,000 standards in excess of October, 
1899. This will do a little to wipe off the deficit as 
compared with last year up to date, which now, how- 
ever, stands at not less than 29,000 standards. It is 
impossible for consumption to increase by leaps and 
bounds each year and the inevitable inaction was cer- 
tain to come sooner or later. Considering the high 
prices that ruled, the wonder is the deficit was not still 
larger. 

The London Dock Stock. 

The stock of wood goods in hand on docks on November 

1 was as follows: 











Hewn— Loads. Value. 
See ear eee 85,582 $ 777,390 
Pr +. cnecnsce pueen 62,741 478,435 
DEOR DOCWET ccvccesccvecvers 58,371 435,055 
eg Bere ere 26,406 343,945 
From U. 8S. of America....... 13,368 326,215 
From British East Indies..... 2,557 165,885 
De CORRE 6'3.0:00:90 0 9 b.00s 00 18,608 614,115 
From other countries ........ 67,540 338,100 

EL sip o-4s.5 GAnet sian anew 333,173 $3,379,180 

Sawn— 
| ere 284,684 4,120,455 
cp eee 288,749 4,022,065 
ee rrr ree 53,104 779,545 
From U. 8. of America 50,103 866,240 
a et eae 236,520 3,876,605 
From other countries ......... 13,078 225,160 

a ere 926,238 $13,390,070 
rere er 15,403 332,110 
ee rr ren 10,712 491,170 
Other hardwoods, tons........ 10,096 406,480 


The heavy import during October caused dock stocks 
to swell considerably and the present holding is some- 
what excessive. The importing season is now drawing 
to a close and some of the Baltic as well as Canadian 
ports will soon be closed by ice, so a large stock is neces- 
sary to tide over the winter months. As will be seen 
by the above figures, however, the present holding is 
nearly 5,000,000 pieces in excess of the stock at the 
corresponding date last year. The most noticeable dif- 
ference is in rough boards, the stock of which at the 
present rate of consumption is sufficient to last ten and 
one-half months. With the single exception of pine 
there is an all around increase as compared with last 
year and the position is not a favorable one from a 
shipper’s and importer’s point of view. Although the 
stock of flooring is large it is not too great considering 
the large quantity of these goods at present going into 
consumption. 

The Pitch Pine Market. 

Prices for sawn timber showed a slight fall during 
the month, principally due to weaker conditions of the 
freight market, which, however, may recover at any 
moment. Steamer rates are about 125s, with sailers at 
‘he same figure. Little business has been done for ship- 


ments during the early months of next year. Agents 
are asking 65s for 35-foot average cube, with 1s less for 
324-foot and 2s less for 30-foot; 1s a load off these 
prices would probably be accepted. Buyers are not, 
however, operating to any large extent, as the market is 
much better supplied than it was a year ago, when the 
greatly reduced import during the summer, owing to 
the draft at the exporting ports, had reduced stocks to 
a very low level. London agents are inviting offers for 
cargoes of deals and boards. The market for this class 
has been exceptionally firm during the past year, owing 
to large demand and shortage in output. Prices have 
therefore risen considerably and are now approximately 
£15 a standard ¢. i. f. for 11-inch and up, £14 for nar- 
rows and £11 5s to £11 10s for Rio quality or good 
merchantab!e deals. ‘The stock of sawn timber on the 
docks at the end of October was slightly over 19,000 
loads, which, although about three times the stock of 
a year ago, is about a normal figure. The lightermen’s 
strike is causing importers a good deal of trouble and 
this, with the congested state of the docks, is causing 
numerous claims for demurrage from ship owners, which, 
however, it is doubted that merchants can be forced 
to pay. 





London. 

Churchill & Sim’s circular of November 5 quotes the 
stock of wood, all kinds, in the public docks October 31 
as 26,143,000 pieces, against 21,252,000 in 1899, 22,944,- 
000 in 1898 and 19,931,000 in 1897 on that date. De- 
liveries for the first ten months of the year are enumer- 
ated as 27,609,000 pieces, as against 30,029,000 pieces 
in 1899, 28,711,000 in 1898 and 24,020,000 in 1897. Of 
the London pine deal market the circular says: 


The pine deal market in London is quite unaffected by 
the general strain of the position. The month’s importation 
has been a full one, but there is much leeway to make up 
and quotations are quite unchanged, good second deals, in 
especial, being wanted at perhaps record prices. Spruce 
deals have fallen heavily in price ee October in Lon- 
don, the drop in the middle of the month attaining almost 
panic proportions; 3 by 11 inch have fallen most, at one 
time nearly 40s per standard; 3 by 9 inch have not suffered 
so much and they have been more readily salable, and even 
sometimes at more money than 3 by 11. Batten sizes have 
also fallen in full proportion. The importation has continued 
on an excessive scale, but the demand is keen and consump- 
tion large, so that the market is to some extent taking heart 
of grace again, finding holders by no means inclined to sacri- 
fice their stocks, and other markets in this kingdom and 
abroad remaining unshaken. 


Conditions in the mahogany trade are treated as fol- 
lows by Farnworth & Jardine’s furniture woods circular 
of October 19: 


Since the date of our last circular there have been three 
sales by auction and prices were well maintained. Arrivals 
generally have been on a moderate scale and the bulk of the 
present stock will shortly be placed upon the market. Hon- 
duras and Guatamalan—There has been no import, and a 
fresh arrival should come to a good market; there is no 
stock. Mexican, Tabasco etc.—The arrivals consist of a 
cargo from Laguna and also one from Frontera, via New 
York; the parcel sold by auction last week brought full 
prices and there was good competition. African—A large 
quantity was disposed of at the recent auction sales, when 
almost all the wood offered was sold and prices were well 
maintained; the import consists of about 1,400 logs, which 
constitutes the entire stock. Panama—There is practically 
no stock, and the only sound sizable wood finds buyers at 
remunerative prices. Colombian—There is no change to 
report in the market; there is a fair demand for good 
medium sized wood but inferior logs are entirely ——_ 
Nicaraguan—The import consists of 225 logs which have 
gone direct into consumption as usual. St. Domingo—The 
stock remains unaltered, consisting chiefly of small inferior 
wood, which is not wanted. Cuba—The whole of the wood 
offered at the recent auction sales was disposed of, and the 
stock now consists of only about 200 logs of F geome aon 4 
small sized wood; logs of good dimensions would sell well 
but small crooked wood is difficult to dispose of. 





THE LIVERPOOL TRADE. 


[From our own correspondent. ] 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Nov. 3.—Three months ago it 
was feared by large importers of pitch pine that the 
market stood a fair chance of being overloaded through 
excessive shipments from the gulf ports and they would 
have to reduce their holdings with little or no profit. 
Happily demand in the country was good, September 
shipments were on a reduced scale and now October fig- 
ures repeat the story of a continued moderate supply. 
For sawn logs this totals up only 1,596,000 feet. De- 
mand for this timber continues extremely good, with 
the result that the stock at the end of the month was 
only 10,604,000 feet. Prices show no material change. 
Hewn pitch pine logs keep steadily going out of the 
recent arrivals and the stock is down to 3,012,000 feet, 
a reasonable quantity for this port. Lumber also now 
stands in a favorable position, as deliveries have ex- 
ceeded supplies by 780,000 feet. Demand for pitch pine 
lumber now is for prime wide boards, on which prices 
are high. Shippers are warned not to mix inferior 
grades with orders for prime in the hope that they may 
get out with a slight adjustment on this side; orders 
for prime boards mean that and nothing else and the 
money concession does not satisfy the merchant if he 
be loaded with stock he did not want. 

United States oak stocks have been increased by ar- 
rival of a Mobile shipment of about 300,000 feet of log 
timber which the market could well have done without, 
as stocks were quite large enough before. This oak is 
difficult to sell. Some of the railway companies and 
car builders will not touch it, although the price is low. 
Sawn oak lumber cut to sizes for railway car building 
came forward freely during October. An undesirable 


proportion of medium and low grade stuff among it will 
sweil an already heavy stock of this class. For first 
class oak prices are firm at remunerative rates for ship- 
pers. ‘The total stock of oak plank at the end of last 
month was 4,152,000 feet. Much the same may be said 
about other oak lumber, such as coffin planks. Any- 
thing that is prime and of suitable specification sells 
readily at full prices, but medium and lower grades 
should be left severely alone. Repeated, well founded 
advice to this ‘effect seems to have little or no effect. 

Liberal supplies of walnut logs were received last 
month and the prime to good quality of fair average size 
were sold at full prices as soon as landed from steam- 
ers; inferior parcels are, as usual, quite neglected. 
Some of the latter include small, inferior stuff utterly 
useless here that if sold would probably be at a price 
barely covering freight and charges. ‘There is a good 
opening for walnut planks and boards, but they must 
be of good average width and prime quality. 

Liverpool is now fairly well stocked with whitewood 
logs; demand is running only upon pine of large dimen- 
sions. For planks and boards inquiry is steady, espe- 
cially for unplaned boards, for which prices appear to 
improve. Shippers of gum wood (satin walnut) are 
again advised to avoid this market. 

The stave market is glutted with stock of almost every 
description from the United States. Values are on the 
downward grade and further shipments should be stopped 
to allow time for recovery. Stocks of California redwood 
are sma!l though steadily and slowly going into con- 
sumption, but will probably be increased by a cargo 
shortly due. 

Canadian pine business for October was on a large 
scale, the import of waney board pine logs reaching 
411,000 cubic feet and square pine logs 89,000 cubic feet. 
Nearly all the waney lumber was first class, and as it 
had to a large extent been dealt with “to arrive” deliv- 
eries have been heavy. With the early closing of the St. 
Lawrence season it is expected that the wintering stock 
of waney and square pine timber will be about the nor- 
mal, Pine lumber, deals, siding, boards ete. have been 
sent freely from Montreal. The shortage owing to the 
Ottawa fires is rapidly being overcome; though stocks 
at the end of the month were only 22,824,000 feet, six 
weeks before close of navigation still remain and the 
season may end with an average stock. But an im- 
portant factor in the problem of next year’s prices is the 
high cost of importation, although this season’s abnor- 
mally high ocean freights have so raised prices on this 
side as materially to check demand, with which comes 
accumulation of stock here and a not unnatural desire 
to hold off buying for next spring’s shipments, 

The spruce market for New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia deals was quiet last month and stocks have aceu- 
mulated 50 percent over what they were in October, 
1899. Wholesale and retail operations have taken a 
languid turn, high prices shutting out the retailer in 
no small degree. Estimated stock here at the end of 
last month was 48,936,000 feet, quite enough to go on 
with. One cargo of fine dimensions from Bangor, Me., 
arrived last month to a market comparatively bare of 
long lengths; naturally, good progress has been made 
with its disposal. 





Liverpool, 

In the United States hardwoods, ete., John H. Burrell 
& Co.’s circular of November 1 quotes ash logs arriving 
in excess of market requirements and values weak, with 
fair demand for ash boards and p!anks of prime quality 
and good specification. Black walnut logs have arrived 
freely and demand has been satisfactory for prime wood 
of good sizes. Black walnut lumber was quiet and sales 
difficult to effect. Demand for chestnut and elm logs 
was quiet, with increased demand for hickory butts, but 
with no noticeable improvement in values. Oak boards 
are quoted as arriving too freely and prices low. Oak 
coffin planks were slightly improved, and for oak wagon 
planks the demand kept up despite large arrivals; short 
planks were in over supply. There was fair demand 
for the better grades of poplar boards, with supply ample. 
Poplar logs were quiet, the demand moderate and no 
perceptible improvement in prices, 





FROM THE DOMINION. 


Orrawa, Ont., Nov. 19.—McLachlin Bros., of Arn- 
prior, Ont., and Gillies Bros., of Braeside, have closed 
down their saw mills for the season. 

The Aroostook Lumber Company, of Presque Isle, 
N. B., expects to manufacture about 5,000,000 feet of 
long lumber this season, and to get in about 5,000,000 
feet of spruce during the coming winter. 

Rafting on the St. John river, New Brunswick, has 
ceased for the present season with a total of 138,192,900 
feet of spruce ete., an increase of nearly 67,000,000 feet 
over last year. 

A large saw mill is to be erected at Deschenes, near 
Ottawa, upon the site of the Conroy mill, destroyed by 
fire in July, 1899. The gentlemen interested are J. B. 
Fraser and John Bryson, of this city. The Fraser limits 
are being worked extensively at present and large quan- 
tities of timber are being taken out. 

The Chicoutimi Pulp Mills Company, of Chicoutimi, 
Quebec, is preparing for an enlargement of its business 
to make the output 300 tons a day. 

The exhibit of railway ties in the Canadian forestry 
exhibit at Paris was not one to attract much attention 
from the casual sight seer, but it has interested many 
“entrepreneurs” or middlemen and may lead to a new 
trade being opened up between Canada and the continent. 
Ties made of oak have long been those chiefly used in 
Europe, but in recent years various systems of chemical 
treatment have doubled the life of the ordinary sleepers, 


- and all kinds of coniferous woods are now used all over 


Europe as they have long been used without such treat- 
ment on this continent. It is stated that either hewn or 
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sawn ties would now find a ready and profitable market 
in Europe, especially if shipped in cargo lots or as part 
of mixed cargoes made up of lumber or other forest 
products. The European railway sleeper is not of the 
same dimensions as that used in this country. The 
average length of the French sleeper is 2.70 meters, or 
nearly nine feet. Eastern Canada could for many years 
supply tamarac and spruce ties to all western Europe. 

Since the conclusion of the election campaigns in the 
United States and Canada the lumber outlook has cleared 
to a large extent and the lumber export trade from this 
country promises to become more active. A communica- 
tion from a New York business man, largely interested 
in lumber, has recently been received by a prominent 
lumberman of this city, stating that the prospects for 
American lumbermen during the coming year pointed 
to it as likely to be one of the best years yet enjoyed 
by them. Orders are expected to come in rapidly from the 
United States to Ottawa dealers and mill owners, now 
that the political atmosphere has cleared. Operations on 
limits controlled by both Ottawa and outside firms, in- 
cluding American companies, will be quite as active this 
winter as they were last. Upwards of 3,000 men have 
been sent into the woods from Ottawa and Hull and 
many more will yet go in. Wages for shantymen rule 
high and the close of the mills here will release a large 
number of men and teams for work in the bush. Prac- 
tically all the Ottawa mills will close this month. Some 
of the Ottawa valley manufacturers have already con- 
tracted for their 1901 cut of English deals at prices 
similar to those ruling this season. Vessels are still 
loading lumber at St. Lawrence ports for transatlantic 
destinations. The shipments this year are said to have 
been much lighter than last season. Lumber is begin- 
ning to move from northern Ontario. The mill owners 
have been holding on to their stock until after the 
election excitement should be over and are now making 
extensive preparations for shipping. The great bulk of 
the lumber now ready for shipment is for export, mainly 
to Great Britain, but not a little of it will be consigned 
to American centers. ‘The shortage of cars still con- 
tinues to delay its marketing. 

The lumber cut in this district for the season is prac- 
tically finished. About 500,000,000 feet has been cut 
this year for mill owners in the Ottawa valley, of which 
a little over 100,000,000 feet is the product of the Booth 
mills. The annual cut of the district, however, has 
decreased considerably during the past few years. Some 
years ago the cut amounted annually to 600,000,000 
feet, but a yearly decrease of late seems to be the order 
of things. This decrease is caused largely by a number 
of concerns in the Ottawa valley closing their lumber 
operations, while this year a number are temporarily 
closed down as the result of the great fire of April last. 
Large gangs of workmen are to be employed in clearing 
up building sites and in the reconstruction of large 
lumbering and other establishments to replace those de- 
stroyed by the fire or supplement those already in 
existence. Hundreds of thousands of dollars are to be 
expended upon water power development and in the 
erection of electric power houses. <A large force of men 
is now engaged in blasting the solid rock on the site 
of the McKay flour mills, which were burned. This site 
was recently purchased by J. R. Booth, who has not 
yet disclosed his intentions in regard to it, but it is 
understood that he is preparing the property for the 
erection of an immense planing or pulp mill. Large 
expenditures of money are being made in the improve- 
ment of the channels at the Falls with the view of in- 
creasing the water powers. New and improved water 
wheels will be placed in position. It is expected that the 
completion of these costly improvements will place at 
the disposal of the various firms over 20,000-horse power, 
including electrical energy. Fully $1,200,000 will be 
expended at the Chaudiere before the close of 1901. 


AAA 


JOHNSON ON THE PLATFORM. 


His friends—actual, bona fide friends—are more 
numerous than would be indicated by the size of the 
last roster number in the Hoo-Hoo hand book, and they 
will be more than glad to learn of the prospective suc- 
cess, as indicated by that already assured, of Bolling 
Arthur Johnson’s new departure as a public lecturer. 
A recent issue of the Houston (Tex.) Post, after paying 
a deserved compliment to Mr. Johnson, refers to his 
lectures, “Stories of the Old South and the New,” “The 
Paris Fair of 1900” and “The Passion Play of 1900,” as 
unprecedented in their line in the country and “as dis- 
similar in their handling and theme as tragedy and 
light comedy.” They were booked to be given in Hous- 
ton in the order named on November 16 and 20. The 
I ost calls Mr, Johnson the legitimate successor of John 
L. Stoddard, whose heir he is in the possession of the 
stereopticon apparatus used by Stoddard for fifteen 
years, and prospectively in the possession of the Stod- 
dard popularity, as indicated by the enthusiasm which 
greeted the twenty lectures already delivered before 
Texas audiences, 

i Mr. Johnson is much perturbed by being considered a 
one man” show. According to the Houston Post: 

‘ He tells this best himself: “Do you know,” said the 
founder of Hoo-Hoo, “many people seem to think I arrive 
of horseback with my total outfit in an old fashioned pair 
tt saddlebags thrown across the saddle. That I throw 
+ ey to a darkey, run into the auditorium, deliver my 
old and then slip out and mount and ride away like an 
S time circuit rider. As matter of fact, I carry more 
— than a German tragedy-comedy-opera company would 
—". and I am compelled to have more time to erect 
thee pparatus than the Hanlons would have needed in 
lelr most early and intricate day.” 


The north Texas press and public recommend Mr . 
son's entertainments. in f ; r. John 


on the highest terms. He appears 
sere under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A., and in alto. 
way one of the very strongest bills in an entertainment 


which that organization has offered for public favor. 


THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





Cleveland Wholesalers Convene—Ocean Freights High on the New England Coast—Business 
- Changes in Pittsburg—A Hopeful Prospect all Along the Atlantic. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OuI0, Nov. 17.—Most of the present week 
the weather has been very unfavorable for handling lum- 
ber, but trade has moved steadily on in an exceptionally 
satisfactory manner. Receipts by water were all that 
could be expected, for the week being about 16,000,000 
feet of white pine, 4,000,000 feet of norway, one or two 
cargoes of hemlock boards and 2-inch, with a small quan- 
tity of shingles and lath. 

Prices were somewhat more firm than at any time 
before this fall and slight advances were noted on some 
grades, 12-inch No. 3 boards, and No. 1 and No, 2 shop 
in 5x4, 6x4 and 8x4, being held at $1 higher than for 
October. No. 1 white pine lath have sold at 25 cents over 
last week. 

The first regular meeting of the Cleveland wholesale 
dealers held since June took place on Friday. President 
William Teare being absent, L. Dean Holden, of the 
Cleveland Saw Mill Company, presided. The question of 
a joint meeting with the dealers of Saginaw, ‘Toledo and 
Sandusky was first discussed and a resolution was 
adopted authorizing our secretary to notify their asso- 
ciations that a committee of Cleveland dealers would 
meet with them at any time and place they might desig- 
nate. The question of an inventory of stocks on hand 
was discussed and it was unanimously decided to prepare 
a complete list of all lumber in the market, that the 
price committee might better determine on what to 
change prices. Prices were also discussed; an advance 
on many things seemed to be in the minds of all, and a 
new price list may be looked for soon. 

Visitors and buyers continue to be in the market in 
full force as will be seen by the following: Fred Rock- 
well, of the Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; A. C. White, Saginaw, Mich.; Joseph King, 
Galion, Ohio; John B. Gobey, of Powell & Gobey, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; John H. Himbaugh, Oshkosh, president of 
the Ohio Sash & Door Company and vice president of 
the Payne Lumber Company, was a guest of John J. 
Wemple at the lumbermen’s lunch room on Thursday; 
David Mackey of the Galion Lumber Company, Galion, 
Ohio; James E. Goodrich, of Goodrich, Cook & Co., Gen- 
eva, Ohio; W. E. Terhune, of W. E. Terhune & Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; W. A. MeLeland, Akron, Ohio; Mr. 
Leatherman, Wadsworth, Ohio; Mr. Breitwiser, Pitts- 
burg, Pa.; Mr. Stocking, of the Conneaut Lumber & Sup- 
ply Company, Conneaut, Ohio; 'T. J. Dundon, of T. J. 
Dundon & Co., Columbus, Ohio; Edward Dambach, Evans 
City, Pa.; D. Jackson, Akron, Ohio; W. 8. Rodenbaugh, 
of the Keystone Lumber Company, Newcastle, Pa.; J. D. 
Hitchcock, Ashtabula, Ohio; B. F. Scott, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa.; J. F. Dawler, Bedford, Ohio; Mr. Hamilton, of the 
Erie Car Works, Erie, Pa.; Phil. J. Bernower, Canton, 
Ohio, and Charles Jenkins, of J. Jenkins & Son, Will- 
oughby, Ohio. 

A. W. Ellenberger, of the Ellenberger Lumber Com- 
pany, has been appointed Vicegerent Snark for Hoo-Hoo 
for the northern district of Ohio, and it is expected that 
good work will be done, as Mr. Ellenberger will make 
an excellent officer. 

The Owen T. Jenks Lumber Company received this 
week a cargo of about 2,500,000 feet of Ng. 1 white pine 
lath from Georgian bay, Canada, and they are going 
like hot cakes at a country camp meeting. 

Charles Prescott, jr., and F. H. Ellenberger returned 
on Thursday from a short visit to Cheyboygan and 
Oscoda. F, R. Gilchrist returned today from Cairo, IIL., 
where he had spent a week looking after his interests 
in the Three States Lumber Company. 

Incorporation papers were issued last week to the 
Colonial Lumber Company, of Cleveland. This com- 
pany succeeds to the business of Arthur L. Mix & Co. 
and will include Arthur L .Mix, who, until January 1, 
1900, was for ten or twelve years secretary and treas- 
urer of the Kirk-Christy Company; John W. Hulse, a 
traveling representative through Ohio and Pennsylvania 
for Flint, Erving & Lindsay, of Pittsburg; FE. A. Ken- 
nedy and G. A, Stockhaus, formerly with the Kirk- 
Christy Company, the former in the capacity of man- 
ager of its southern interests; and L. G. Sears, who 
for a number of years has been in the lumber and 
coal business in Cleveland, handling oak, dimension 
stock, ties and piling. The new company expects to 
cover the middle states and to handle all kinds of lum- 
ber, shingles and lath in a wholesale way only. 

The Kirk-Christy Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
purchased three tracts of timber land and a saw mill 
from J. P. Gartner and John Ott. The property is near 
Latham, Pike county, Ohio, and was purchased for 
$10,000 in cash. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES, 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Nov. 20.—Ben Dulweber, of John 
Dulweber & Co., has been notified of his selection by the 
Snark of the Universe as Hoo-Hoo Vicegerent for the 
southern district of Ohio. The appointment of so well 
equipped an officer will give entire satisfaction in lumber 
cireles generally and Hoo-Hoo of the district are to be 
congratulated on the wisdom of the choice. H. C. Shreve, 
former Vicegerent, leaves the office with a record for 
courteous and painstaking discharge of its duties. Mr. 
Dulweber is rapidly recovering from the effects of a 
recent painful fall. 

President W. A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood 


Lumber Association, has authorized Vice President 
Frank H. Smith, of St. Louis, to represent the organ- 
ization at today’s meeting of the League of National 
Associations in that city. Lumbermen as shippers are 
directly interested in the proceedings relative to modifi- 
cations of the interstate commerce law as proposed by 
the Cullom bill. 

B. A. Kipp says he looks for no change until after 


’ the first of the new year in the tendency of some buyers 


to refrain from other than absolutely necessary replen- 
ishment of stocks. 

The Lumbermen’s Club booklet illustrating the com- 
mercial advantages of this market is meeting with wide 
favor and responses are many to the club’s invitation to 
outsiders to visit this city and judge of its claims for 
themselves and to partake of the elub’s hospitality at 
its meeting and banquets on the second Tuesday of each 
month. 

Myron Banning sees nothing in present trade condi- 
tions to grow effusively lively over, but is quite well 
satisfied with the outlook. 

The Graham Lumber Company’s headquarters are the 
scene of hustling activity, indicative of most satisfactory 
trade conditions. 

The formal opening of the vehicle, harness and imple- 
ment exhibit at Music hall was an interesting event. 
Among others, Eugene Rucker, of Georgetown, Ky., and 
Hl. C, Staver, of Chicago, made addresses. 

Messrs. Halstead and Richey, until recently with M. 
B. Farrin, are to open here a lumber business of their 
own. 

W. C. Borcherding, with Bennett & Witte, who lives 
in a suburb where carriage ownership is the essential 
rule, has set up a carriage of his own—for the sole use 
of Will’s baby. 

George Puchta, of the Queen City Supply Company, 
says that an addition will soon be made to its present 
extensive quarters, increasing the company’s storage, 
general business and office floor space. 

The results of the recent visit of the committee on 
Ohio river improvement promise to be most satisfactory, 
and the significance of the agitation to lumbermen is 
safely in the hands of T. J. Moffett, M. B. Farrin and 
T. B. Stone. 

For M. B. Farrin’s big plant Walter Quick reports 
business moving along as well as could be expected for 
the time of year and altogether more satisfactorily 
than before the national election. M. B. Farrin left 
last night for Chicago. 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett have since last Thursday 
been running their big new plant in West Eighth street 
night and day. 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


PitrspurG, Pa., Nov. 20—There is no marked 
improvement and certainly no deterioration in the con- 
dition of affairs here. Plenty of business is at hand 
though a quietness is looked for as is usual in Decem- 
ber. Prices are maintained by everybody. It is the 
earnest wish of all the dealers that there be no further 
advance at present, prevailing prices being satisfactory 
at this season of the year. Daily mail orders have 
taken a spurt recently, and this branch is reported an 
active one. 

By the purchase of 2,000 acres of timber and mineral 
— adjoining the Ashtola mills, the Babcock Lumber 
Company has increased its holdings in Bedford and 
Somerset counties. The Ashtola mills are busy, run- 
ning double tour. 

¥. R. Babcock went on Saturday last to Bainbridge, 
Ga., to look over the situation in the south. 

The dissolution of the firm of Murphy & Diebold 
will be consummated January 1. Hugh J. Murphy will 
then take charge of the West End branch and Mr. Die- 
bold of the East End offices. A younger generation 
will continue the name of the old firm in Murphy & 
Diebold, of Memphis, Tenn., while the Forest Lumber 
Company, of the Lewis building, also is composed of 
two younger members of the old houses. 

Frank Verstine, of Verstine, Kline & Co., Brookville, 
Pa., was called to the city this week to attend the 
funeral of a relative. 

The smallest locomotive ever sent out of the United 
States has been shipped to Japan by the H. K. Porter 
Company, of this city. The cylinders are only five 
inches in diameter and have a 10-inch stroke. The total 
weight of the engine is about five tons. It will be 
used in connection with the custom house and wharf 
near Tokio. The H. K. Porter Company has been 
making locomotives for Japan for twenty years. Loco- 
motives for South Africa and Honolulu are under con- 
struction. 

‘The Seventh Avenue hotel has housed the following 
dealers: George Stacey, Mitchell & Rowland, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; L. O’Connor, Cleveland, Ohio; George 
Schriner, of Barbour & Starr, Toledo, Ohio, and 8. E. 
Putnam, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bradley, Miller & Co. have opened a branch office in 
room 318 Smith block. J. R. Edgett is the agent and 
white pine, yellow pine, cypress and poplar are the 
specialties. 

W. J. McDiermid, a yellow pine operator of Fayette- 
ville, N. C., was in the city this week and succeeded in 
placing several good-sized orders. 

The Rib River Lumber Company has given up its 
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Pittsburg office in the Second National Bank building. 
W. D. Brown, vice president and treasurer and for a 
considerable time resident manager, will discontinue 
active service with the company though retaining his 
interest in its workings. Mr. Brown will devote his 
time to the oil business. D. D. Flanner, president of 
the company, spent a part of last week in Pittsburg. 
Flint, Erving & Lindsay report Pittsburg conditions 
of trade as satisfactory, the volume of business keeping 
up better than was expected. . 
F. F. Nicola and his brothers, Oliver and Austin, 
were called to Cleveland this week on account of the 
extremely serious nature of their father’s illness. 





QUAKER CITY TRADE.. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 20.—There has been a slight 
easing off in the general movement and it is thought 
now that but the usual winter’s business will be trans- 
acted. It is noted, however, that betterments are being 
effected at the industria) plants generally throughout 
this section and this class of operation will provide a 
demand for a good deal of stuff. 

The clever gentlemen who have charge of the local 
interests of John E. Du Bois say that the October busi- 
ness of the firm was larger than that for any other sin- 
gle month during the last five years, and that the present 
moath promises to be as good. Goods in all of their lines 
are moving at good prices and all hands connected with 
the interests are as busy as they can be. 

Eli B. Hallowell is not making any complaint of the 
amount of business coming his way and he is looking 
for even livelier times in the near future. The manu- 
facturers generally agree that the next two years will 
witness such business activity as the country has never 
seen. 

Fred Johnson, who is looking after the eastern inter- 
ests of Bliss & Van Auken, of Saginaw, says that he 
had as good a business last week as he had for six weeks, 
and thinks that the first year of the new century will 
be a record breaker in the lumber trade. He finds the 
better grades of white pine are moving best with him. 

William Whitmer & Sons find the volume of business 
floating their way to be quite satisfactory, closing up 
some very nice orders, one among others for over 1,000,- 
000 feet of hemlock within the last two weeks. 

The Beaver Creek Lumber Company is doing quite a 
lively business in spruce and shipping some nice orders 
to New York and the vicinity. 

J. Wistar Evans, of Goodhue & Evans, says that they 
are doing a nice business in hardwoods and are receiving 
many inquiries. He thinks the market is showing an 
upward tendency and notes an eagerness among New 
York buyers to snap any and all bargains going. Frank 
Goodhue is at present looking up stocks and devoting 
some time to the firm’s mill in Yancy county, North 
Carolina. 





iN THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Banoor, ME., Nov. 17.—The shipping season on the 
Penobscot river is nearly over and great activity pre- 
vails in the port of Bangor, getting away the last lumber 
fleet of the year. All the season up to the first of Octo- 
ber the demand for lumber was slack and prices low, 
while freights reached the lowest figures for ten years. 
With a quickened demand prices advanced slowly and 
with them freight rates, until now in the last few weeks 
of the season spruce is worth $2 more a thousand than 
in summer, and freights have reached a point never 
exceeded and, for some voyages, never equaled. 

The notable feature of the fall trade is the unusual 
and unexpected demand from Boston, for which shippers 
have had difficulty in getting vessels of a suitable size, 
and freights to Boston have in consequence been almost 
as high as to New York—at times quite as high. The 
coasters are carrying lumber from Bangor to Boston for 
$2.50 to $2.75 a thousand, and vessels scarce at that. To 
New York freights are from $2.75 to $3.25 and the last 
few vessels of the season may get more, as the lumber 
is likely to be covered with ice and the risk of being 
frozen in is to be considered, together with increased 
expenses and the dangers of navigation on the New 
England coast in winter. 

Most of the up river mills have been shut down for 
the season, but the steam mills on tidewater are still 
running at full capacity, with more orders than they can 
fill in the short time remaining before the river will be 
closed by ice. Operations at the docks have been sus- 
pended, but most of the large quantity on the wharves 
will probably be shipped before the close of navigation. 
About 800 cargoes of lumber have been shipped from 
Bangor this year to American ports, while the foreign 
trade took 12,000,000 feet of deals, several millions of 
spool wood and over 3,000,000 orange and lemon boxes. 

Lumber operators are still hiring all the men they 
can get to go into the woods, and that is not very many. 
Few men have come in from New Brunswick this year 
and their absence leaves a vacancy that is not easily 
filled. Estimates of the Penobscot cut vary little from 
what has already been announced—about 200,000,000 
feet, divided about equally between saw logs and pulp 
logs. If no more than 100,000,000 feet of saw logs are 
cut there will be scarcely enough to meet the demands 
of a season such as that of 1901 is expected to be. 

The James Porter Company has been incorporated in 
Bangor with $10,000 capital stock, for the purpose of 
carrying on general lumbering operations. James L. 
Porter, of Hampden, is president and treasurer, and 
Charles D. Edmunds, of Bangor, clerk. 

The Salmon River lumber mills have been sold by the 
Stevens Lumber Company, of Presque Isle, to the Patter- 
sons of St. John. The mills were built in 1888 and have 
always done a good business. 


TRADE AT THE HUB. 

Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—“All things come to him 
who hustles while he waits,” and especially is the good 
old adage true just now, for added fortune awaits the 
hustler in the shape of bright open building weather. 
No snow has cast a damper on the carpenter’s enthu- 
siasm as yet, and the sharp nip which is in the air only 
serves to make him hustle to keep warm, and thereby 
chew up faster more 2x4 and shingles from the New 
England yards. “The consensus of the competent” is 
that the situation is all right for the present, and with 
good prospects that as the old year wanes and particu- 
larly after the new one gets in its work at waxing 
things are going to be all right in the superlative 
degree. This is, however, a very conservative commu- 
nity; conservatism is its strong card, in fact, and there 
do be some in our midst who “view with alarm” the 
advance of 5 cents a pound in the price of meat on the 
counters of the new octopus, but it is thought that even 
they will be able to put 5 cents a thousand on to the 
price of their lumber, and by dint of close application 
sell enough to add 15 or 20 cents a day to their income 
and so cover the extra cost of their corned beef. 

A visit among the mill engineers in such towns as 
Providence and Fall River and other cities where spin- 
dles turn is full of encouragement. Most of these archi- 
tects are working double sets of draughtsmen, and over- 
time at that. Mills are uniformly adding to their 
equipment and running up additions and new build- 
ings or preparing to do so next year. This means much 
more than the heavy timbers and floors for mill con- 
struction; it means the multitude of small dwellings 
and tenements which cluster about the new mills and 
constitute the joy of the retail yards; it also adds new 
interest to the real estate man’s life, to promote new 
work. 

Since the committee on National hardwood inspec- 
tion rules has placed its report before the association 
of wholesalers and thus ended its work the agitation of 
this question has temporarily subsided. A committee 
will, Lowuten, be appointed for a consideration of the 
inspection rules of all classes of lumber handled in this 
market, many of which badly need revision. 

Ezra N. Perkins, of Providence, has left his desk for 
a trip of a few weeks into Canada. Mr. Perkins is of 
the firm of Perkins Bros., a concern which, from small 
beginnings, has built up one of the representative houses 
of Providence, dealing in sash, doors and blinds and 
general building lumber. 

On Wednesday, the 14th, C. E. Redfern, who has for 
years been known as the eastern representative of the 
W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company, ‘Tonawanda, N. Y., 
sailed from Boston for Europe, where he will spend 
a good part of the winter with his family. 

C. H. Hobbs, representing the American Lumber Com- 
pany, manufacturer of hardwood lumber at Dillsboro, 
N. C., has been making his maiden trip into the New 
England territory and furthering the interests of his 
company in the Boston market. 

Isam Mitchell, who upon the death of his son Her- 
bert assumed the management of Isam Mitchell & Co., 
of Brockton, has gone to Florida to attend to his various 
southern interests and to spend the winter in a warmer 
climate. Mr. Mitchell expects to be gone until about 
April 1, when he will return to the office in Brockton. 





THE TWIN TONAWANDAS. 


Norru Tonawanpna, N. Y., Nov. 20.—Dealers are busy 
taking care of their very heavy lake receipts. Although 
many have gotten in their full stock for the winter 
there are quite a number of cargoes expected before the 
close of the season. There seems to be a great scarcity 
of dock room and several large dealers are renting dock 
room wherever they can find it. On account of the bad 
weather of the last two weeks it has been almost impos- 
sible to get lumber sorted from docks to make room 
for arriving cargoes. The wet weather has also inter- 
fered very much with shipments. 

There seems to be a general improvement in trade 
since election, and a number of yards are crowded to 
their utmost. Some of the sizes, particularly 1x12 in 
low grade lumber, are getting scarce and the price is 
being advanced from $1 to $2 a thousand. This seems 
to be a forerunner of an early general advance in prices, 
if trade continues to improve as it has in the last ten 
days. Retail yards have allowed their stocks to run 
low, waiting on election results, and are now sending in 
rush orders to take care of fall trade. 

Navigation on the Erie canal closes December 1. There 
will no doubt be quite a number of boat loads go out 
during next week for nearby points such as Rochester 
and Syracuse. In some respects the closing week of 
navigation on the Erie canal last year was quite the 
reverse of the condition that now exists for local ports. 
At this time last year there were more boats than there 
were loads for; this year shippers have had great difli- 
culty in securing enough boats to get their canal ship- 
ments off in time to get them through before the close. 
Canal rates to Albany and New York this season com- 
pare favorably with those of last year. The rate last 
year at one time went as low as 95 cents; $1.05 is the 
lowest point reached this year for the same port. The 
rates to Albany and New York at the close of last year 
were $1.75 and $2.25 respectively; this season closes 
with the rates at $1.50 and $2 to the same points. 

Charles K. Newberry, of Rochester, N. Y., was in town 
last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Melvin Clark, of the Clark-Jackson 
Lumber Company, of Duluth, made a short stop in this 
city yesterday. Mr. Clark was looking after his business 
interests. They are on their way to Richmond, Va., 
where they expect to attend the hardwood convention. 

Mr. Kider, who has charge of the Clark-Jackson Lum- 


ber Company in this city, has gone to Duluth for a short 
visit with his family. 

W. H. Sawyer, of Worcester, Mass., was here yesterday 
looking after business interests. He is the president of 
the Sawyer Lumber Company of this place. 

J. A. Buch, of Reading, Pa., was in the city during the 
last few days. 

The wife of Bert McKeen, of Oille & McKeen, this 
city, died suddenly of apoplexy on Wednesday of last 
week, during the absence of Mr. McKeen. He was com- 
municated with by wire and reached home on Friday. 
Mrs. McKeen was held in high esteem by a large circle 
of friends and acquaintances, who will miss her sadly. 

Walter Rouse, salesman for Skillings, Whitneys & 
Barnes, of this place, was in the city last week, as was 
George C. Hollister, of Rochester, N. Y. 

F. I. Alliger and Le Grand De Graff have returned 
from the vicinity of Manistique, Mich., where they spent 
two weeks on a hunting expedition. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 

BuFFALo, N. Y., Nov. 21.—There is not the amount of 
lumber reported in by lake that ought to be expected, 
the total being 5,424,000 feet, with 2,975,000 shingles. 

There is no rally in lake freights. Some of the barges 
made a demand for $1 or so advance, but they did not 
get it and are laying up. The season has not been satis 
factory to them, though the loss from accident and dis- 
aster has been about as small as during any previous 
season. 

F. W. Vetter went early in the week to the Empire 
Lumber Company’s Arkansas tract and H. S. Janes goes 
later in the week. A. A. Mason, who has been in the 
southwest during the season in the interest of Mr. Janes, 
is here and will stay north all winter, selling lumber 
for the same interest. 

L. P. Graves has gone to the Byng Inlet mills of 
Holjand & Graves to close out the season, which has 
been a very profitable one. The mills will close in a few 
days on account of cold weather, which comes on ‘arly 
in that section. ‘There is prospect of a good bit of 
business at Canadian mills again next season. 

A lumberman who has spent enough of the season in 
the Yazoo delta oak district comes north apparently not 
very well satisfied with the outlook. He says that 
stocks of either lumber or logs are not as large as they 
ought to be and not as large as the work laid out there 
ought to warrant. Everybody has something of a stock, 
but so far as his travels and inquiries have gone the 
showing is decidedly light. Rains are coming on, too, 
so it will be next to impossible to get out much of a 
stock unless one has an excellent tram or steam road to 
bring in the logs. All of which is to say that if a dealer 
has a good stock of oak Jumber in the white man’s coun- 
try he will do well to look out for it. 

A. P. Strong has lately sold in Philadelphia 5,000,000 
feet. of hemlock lumber in a single lot, from the cut of 
K. V. Dunlevie at Ellisburg, Pa., which usually goes to 
New York. 

M. E. Preisch, of Haines & Co., is back from his west- 
ern trip, having made quite an extensive purchase of 
pine lumber. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Nov. 19.—Although the condition of trade 
is quite as satisfactory as it was last week, and in fact 
a little better, there is also in evidence a disposition on 
the part of dealers to be conservative regarding prices. 
Consequently no big jump in the prevailing figures for 
lumber need be expected at once. 

“The boom is on its way all right,” is the way one 
dealer put it today. “And that is just the reason why 
we should do nothing to prevent its arrival on time. It 
will pay to be conservative, for high prices will frighten 
off the builder and investor in spite of prosperity.’ If 
we don’t order it, you may be sure things will be on the 
jump next spring, all right.” - 

General surprise was felt in the trade here at the 
announcement that Theodore Badger and Willard Win- 
slow, doing business as Badger & Winslow, lumber deal- 
ers at Boston and this city, had filed a bankruptcy peti- 
tion at the United States District Court. Their liabili- 
ties are $27,705, due about fifty creditors. Assets are 
scheduled at nominally $14,048, consisting mainly of a 
deposit of $13,165 made in the New York County 
National bank, which is disputed by the bank in ques- 
tion. It is not believed that many New York houses are 
affected and the general feeling in the trade is one of 
sympathy and a hope that the house will soon be on its 
feet again. 

An interesting little item of news has just been 
gleaned here although the pleasure should perhaps have 
fallen to the Ottawa manufacturers themselves. It 18 
stated that all the mills in the Ottawa valley have dis- 
posed of their white pine 3-inch deal to the English mar- 
ket. This disposes of next year’s cut several months ahead 
of schedule time, as it is usually February or March 
before the transaction is completed. 

Recent visitors to the city were: F. H. Goodyear, of 
F. H. & C. W. Goodyear, Buffalo; Mr. Peck, of the Lack- 
awanna Lumber Company, Mina, Pa.; G. S. Briggs, Nor- 
folk, Va.; W. E. Kelly and Allan H. Daugharty, his 
partner, of W. E. Kelly & Co., the white pine men of 
Chicago; E. E. Moberly, the Chicago yellow pine dealer, 
who is here with his wife; Pendennis White, North Ton- 
awanda, here to see friends off for Europe, and John N. 
Scatcherd, Buffalo. 

Lyde Palmer, who represents Messrs. Wheeler, 0% 
good & Co. and the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Com- 
pany, Tacoma, Wash., has opened a New York offic e at 
No. 156 Broadway. Another New York representative 
who is pleasantly located just now is Fred C. Price, who 
is looking after the interests of George D. Emery, Bos 
ton, whose exhibit of mahogany is a feature of the Fur- 
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niture Exchange perpetual exhibition at Forty-third 
street and Lexington avenue. 

Joseph East, the English timber merchant, sailed for 
home on last Saturday, accompanied by his daughter. 
He had been here studying lumber conditions about a 
month. 

Another departure for Europe is that of Harry Wil- 
liams, of the well known retail house of I. T. Williams 
& Sons, Eleventh avenue and Twenty-fourth street. Mr. 
Williams sails tomorrow. He goes to the Riviera for the 
winter and his many friends wish him a jolly good time. 

The new yellow pine firm recently established at No. 
18 Broadway is to be known merely as J. B. Murphree, 
not J. B. Murphree & Co., as was reported in a recent 
issue. 

Superintendent of Public Works Partridge has issued 
his order closing the state canals for the season Decem- 
ber 1 at noon. The order contains the usual provision— 
unless sooner closed by ice, and the recent cold snap up 
the state may bring that about very shortly. 

J. H. Burton, the wholesale lumber dealer of this city, 
and E. M. Sweeney, of New London, Conn., are expected 
back shortly from their hunting trip down near Red 
Springs, N. C. 

George L. Delatour, of No. 13 Broadway, no longer 
represents Hoffman Bros. He is now engaged disposing 
of the immense hardwood stock of Frank F. Fee, Lima, 
Ohio. 

ki. A. Landon, New York representative of the Chicago 
Lumber & Coal Company, has recently enlarged his offi- 
ces at No. 18 Broadway. He indignantly denies the 
rumor that there is any intention on the part of his 
house to abandon the eastern field. 

Lumber dealers throughout the country who have had 
dealings—to their sorrow—with Charles G. Horton, oth- 
erwise “J, W. Martin & Co.,” “the Manhattan Lumber 
Company” and “the Consolidated Lumber & Storage 
Company,” may help along the cause of justice by com- 
municating with J. J. McKelvey, National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, No. 66 Broadway, New 
York city. 

Warren O. Cawley, formerly with the D. M. Nesbit 
Company, has started for himself in the wholesale hard- 
wood lumber business at No. 132 Nassau street. 


FRO! THE MONUIIENTAL CITY. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 20.—The period just after the 
national election has been characterized by marked 
quiet but no really unfavorable symptom has devel- 
oped, current inactivity being what was to be expected 
and in no sense to be regarded with alarm or as suggest- 
ive of adverse conditions, and is commonly accepted as 
meaning trade deferred, to be made up later on by in- 
creased sales. Lumbermen generally predict a satisfactory 
business during the winter and spring. Building opera- 
tions are rather more extensive than at this time last 
year and other evidences of an enlarging market for lum- 
ber can be discerned. The pending negotiations to effect a 
consolidation of the North Carolina pine interests render 
trade in this wood largely anticipatory and uncer- 
tain, but a fair movement prevails and the outlook is 
promising with values decidedly on the increase. In 
white pine and cypress no material changes have taken 
place. Both woods appear to be in somewhat increased 
demand and prices are a trifle firmer, although the 
improvement is not yet sufficient to exert a marked influ- 
ence upon the situation. Georgia pine is in good request 
and some large deals are reported, with values little 
stronger except as they may be determined by freight 
rates. The inquiry for hardwoods appears to be a trifle 
brisker and various indications of an early recovery 
from the election quiet are discernible. Stocks on hand 
do not exceed moderate requirements, and the future 
is expected to develop a satisfactory demand. Any 
enlargement of the demand is certain to cause stiffen- 
ing of values, although prices have been well main- 
tained notwithstanding the operation of various unset- 
tling factors. Poplar has to some extent been affected 
by the recent quiet but otherwise remains unchanged, 
being still actively sought for and commanding high 
figures. The export situation remains practically 
unchanged. Ocean freight rates are still high and the 
inquiry from abroad is restricted as a consequence. A 
reduction in ocean tariffs is looked for on the other side 
of the Atlantic, but has not so far materialized. In con- 
sequence of the indisposition among foreign buyers to 
hold off, it would be well for exporters to ship only on 
orders and limit forwardings on consignment to the 
smallest quantities possible. 

The last routine meeting of the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange to be held this year took place on the 
13th inst. at the rooms of the organization, in 
the Builders’ Exchange building, Charles and Lex- 
ington streets. The new rules for the grading 
and inspection of lumber in this city, which 
were recently adopted, will go into effect in Decem- 
ber 1. The use of uniform rules of inspection has been 
urged by national organizations for some time, and by 
the change sanctioned recently the Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange places itself in line with other similar bodies 
throughout the country. The committee on exhibit at 
the Paris exposition reported that steps had been taken 
by the French government to purchase the Commercial 
Forestry building, erected especially for the exposition 
by the Baltimore Exchange in connection with similar 
trade organizations in the United States, so that it 
may remain permanently at Vincennes park. The annual 
meeting will be held on the evening of December 3. 
Lewis Dill presided at the meeting of the managing com- 
mittee and Charles T. Stran acted as secretary. 

Col. Francis E. Waters, of R. T. Waters & Son, has 
been away from the city during the past few days on a 
business trip. He returned last week but left again 
after a short stay, 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE CONSOLIDATION. 





Organization of the United Lumber & Timber Company—To Control North Carolina Pine— 
Proposed Capital, $25,000,000—Majority of Timber and [ill Capacity to be United. 





Reliable information is to. the effect that at New 
York last week were concluded the preliminaries of the 
much talked of consolidation of North Carolina pine 
interests. This has been referred to a number of times 
in the correspondence of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
it seems now to have been pushed close to completion, 
if in fact it has not been fully accomplished. It is hardly 
to be supposed that men of the caliber engaged in this 
enterprise would go so far with such an organization 
unless they were certain of their footing. The leading 
spirits in this combination seem to have been Charles R. 
Flint, of the Export Lumber Company and the Atlantic 
Coast Lumber Company, and August Belmont, both of 
New York. The two days’ meeting at the Hotel Impe- 
rial, New York city, at which the plan was arranged, 
was attended by these gentlemen, Dr. Joseph C. White 
and Joseph Auerbach, of New York, various gentlemen 
directly interested in North Carolina pine and legal 
representatives of nearly all the leading North Carolina 
pine manufacturing companies. Only a short time ago 
the leading spirits in the combination visited Norfolk, 
examined the plants there and conferred with their 
owners. 

The name of the new company will be the United Lum- 
ber & Timber Company. Its president will be Col. Fran- 
cis E. Waters, of Baltimore, and J. Walter Smith, gov- 
ernor of Maryland, will be a member of the executive 
committee. The capital stock of the company will be 
in the neighborhood of $25,000,000. It will take in, it is 
said, nearly all of the companies in a position to turn 
out well manufactured and seasoned product and, of 
course, will include the practical control of the standing 
timber supply upon which the North Carolina pine busi- 
ness is built up. The output of North Carolina pine has 
been about 500,000,000 feet annually. To this product will 
be added the output of the Atlantic Coast Lumber Com- 
pany and the Georgetown Lumber & Timber Company, 
both of Georgetown, 8. C., which it is expected will 
amount to about 150,000,000 feet a year. 

In regard to the basis of this consolidation and what 
it may be expected to accomplish, Mr. Flint is quoted 
as follows: 

At the present time large amounts of timber are owned 
by parties whose mills are located less favorably for its 
manufacture by reason of being remote from it than others; 
large economies can be effected by an interchange of timber, 
earrying it to the nearest mills; a great advantage can 
be secured by sending to these mills most economically 
equipped to fill the particular specifications required and to 
mills from which the lowest rate of freight prevails to the 
destination of the order. Economies can also be secured 
from a uniform method of grading and distribution. 


Very large economies can be made by amassing orders and 
shipping by much larger vessels, and steam to a large extent 
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will take the place of sail. In shipments from Georgetown 
the average cargoes have heretofore amounted to about 
300,000 feet per cargo. The SS has appropriated 
$2,000,000 to build jetties and has deepened the water to 
about sixteen feet. This permits the loading of vessels 
carrying six times as much cargo as the average cargoes 
which have heretofore loaded at Georgetown. The freight 
rates by these large vessels are 40 percent Jess than hereto- 
fore prevailed. Two steamers have already been built for 
this service by a qomesey in which D. O. Mills, Ogden Mills, 
Flint & Co. and the Export Lumber Company are interested 
with J. L. Crosthwaite, who is the president of the com- 
pany, and who has heretofore been a successful manager of 
vessels on the lakes. The first of these steamers, the Wacca- 
maw, sailed today from Georgetown for New York; and 
the second steamer, the Georgetown, is today going through 
the Welland canal bound for Georgetown. These steamers 
are of sufficient size and seaworthiness to load at George- 
town for foreign ports, and negotiations are in progress to 
build additional steamers for this service. 


It is unquestionably true that the North Carolina pine 
business has not been conducted in as economical a way 


as it should have been, though the companies engaged 
in it have been enterprising, thoroughly equipped and 
have done business in a large way. North Carolina pine 
is particularly susceptible to combination because it is 
confined to a comparatively small and well defined dis- 
trict where operations are carried on by similar methods 
and from which the product seeks common markets. 
The product of the district has, however, ordinarily been 
somewhat in excess of the demand. There has been the 


‘ warmest sort of competition, only partially mitigated 


by organization, and if anywhere in the country actual 
consolidation can be a success it should be there. Not 
quite all the big concerns appear in the list of those 
which are included in the new corporation, but those 
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that are outside are of such a sort, so strong and con- 
servatively managed, that they will prove no menace to 
the stability of the North Carolina pine market, while 
the smaller institutions not included are neither by the 
extent of their timber holdings nor the character of their 
plants to be considered as competitors in the general 
market. 


Strong Argument from Georgia. 


BRUNSWICK, Ga., Nov. 20.—The just announced com- 
bination of the North Carolina pine lumber interests is 
the talk of the city and section. A prominent lumber 
factor thus expressed it: 

It was inevitable. We people of the south are suspicious 
of trusts and all organizations that have a trust-like appear- 
ance. We admit the necessity of combination, organization 
and centralization, and we have organized ourselves at 
divers times into associations to discuss prices, markets, 
conditions; but invariably ran up against the solid fact 
that our scattered strength and effort could not stem the 
tendency of the times or the markets. Before us looms up 
the actual] fact that our existence as an industry depends 
upon an effective combination that will establish our busi- 
ness, make markets and not be unmade by them. Those of 
us who have discussed this matter do not cali it a trust— 
neither is it a trust. There is no proposition to add together 
the capitalized valuation of the Atlantic coast pine interests, _ 
then water it into pulp. On the other hand there is an 
intense desire to make our present capital the combined 
capital—a dollar of stock to represent a dollar in value— 
to hold our workingmen at the best possible wages, and to 
get the best possible legitimate prices for our lumber. Other 
lumber interests besides those of the North Carolina pine 
are organizing, and their combination will have a tendency 
to hammer down our industry. Combination must meet 
combination, and market will meet manufacturer. The 
intrenchments of trade cannot be crossed with a haphazard 
line of battle. It’s the power of organization to win and 
control. I certainly look for the interests of the southern 
pine industry to be brought together and I welcome it. It 
means permanence to one of the south’s greatest industries 
and a permanence with power and profit. 


Peer 


YELLOW PINE CONDITIONS NEVER BETTER. 


BRooKHAVEN, Miss., Nov. 15.—As the prospects of 
the lumber business are so bright we will write you a 
letter regarding them. We do not think that the con- 
ditions were ever better in the yellow pine business, 
as the election is over and people see that the money 
standard will not change for the next four years, and 
on account of the scarcity of labor and the shortage 
of cars the retailers throughout the country have scarcely 
any stock on hand. Mills have little stock of any kind, 
with orders to run sixty days. With three good crops 
in succession in the west at advanced prices and with 
the advanced price in the cotton crop we think that if 
there ever was a time when the yellow pine people 
should look for better prices and more business now is 
the time. We have had more orders in the last few days 
than we had before in the past twelve months and have 
been forced to raise our prices. 

Moreton & Hetms LumpBer Company. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Current Conditions as Viewed on the Kaw—Car Shortage Still a Disturbing Factor— Progress 
in the Missouri & Kansas Retail Association—The Steel Barge Enterprise 
on the Lower [lississippi—In Alabama and Georgia. 





AMONG SOUTHERN MILLS AND DEALERS, 

The yellow pine situation at Kansas City is showing 
great improvement as to demand and values, Some 
trouble still exists there as to getting cars for ship- 
ment, or rather the sales offices there report car shortages 
at their various mills, with a consequent retarding of 
shipments. This situation, however, was not unexpected. 
Values have advanced all along the line for yellow pine 
lumber, every dealer in Kansas City having put up prices 
and standing firm on the new basis. 

Some interviews with the manufacturers and 
agents are as follows: 

Charles S. Keith, assistant general manager of the 
Central Coal & Coke Company, manufacturer of long 
and shortleaf yellow pine, said: 

Demand is improving. ‘There is healthier buying by the 
retail yards, most of which want stock and want it at once. 
There is little disposition to question prices provided we 
can move the stock. We are having some trouble getting 
cars, but we are averaging about 50 percent of our require- 
ments. We look for relief from the car famine in another 
month. We issued a new price list just previous to the 
national election and we are having no trouble in main- 
taining it. 

The C. J. Carter Lumber Company, through Sales Man- 
ager Kilpatrick, is feeling in good spirits over the post- 
election trade outlook. Mr. Kilpatrick said: 

We have issued a new price list which has brought us 
quite a number of good orders from the retailers. The 
question now seems to be more that of quick delivery than 
of price. The retailers did not feel like placing orders be- 
fore the election, but they are now doing so with more 
freedom than for a long time. We are having trouble with 
the car question, and we are probably not getting more 
than 33 percent of our requirements. We regard the out- 
look for next year’s trade as very bright. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, large manufacturer and wholesale dealer in yel- 
low pine lumber, said: 

While the consuming demand is still somewhat less than 
it was a year ago, reports from our mills indicate a healthy 
tone, with excellent prospects for 1901. The car shortage 
is naturally ei our attention at this ageage But 
this difficulty will soon disappear. ‘There is a decidedly 
improved tone to the market since election both as to demand 
and prices. Lumber will unquestionably keep pace with 
the other commodities as to value, and I regard the outlook 
as satisfactory for a large trade. 


J. B. White, general manager of the Missouri Lumber 
& Land Exchange Company, large operator in yellow 
pine lumber, said: 


Demand was a little stagnant before the national elec- 
tion, but since then it has taken on activity and orders from 
the direction of the retail yards are coming in more freely. 
The car shortage is of course annoying, but we are making 
the best of the situation and shipping what we can. We 
are getting perhaps 33 percent of our car requirements, but 
we look for daily improvement from now until January, 
when the famine should end. Values are firm with a tend- 
ency to advance along conservative lines. There is a pres- 
ent heavy demand for No. 1 dimension. Dkalers are asking 
for this stock just as they did last spring, and there is a 
scarcity of it at many of the mills. Stocks at the mills 
are somewhat broken though not badly so. 

Will A. Pickering, of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Company, manufacturer of longleaf yellow pine, with 
mills in Louisiana and sales offices at Kansas City, said: 

We are having more trouble getting cars than orders. 
The latter part of the business is taking care of itself, 
even with advancing prices, but the car situation is unsat- 
isfactory. We are getting 25 to 30 percent of what cars 
we ask for, and are thankful for small favors. We are 
entirely satisfied with the outlook. We had no trouble in 
getting better values for our lumber, nor do we anticipate 
any in the future. If we could get our car requirements 
filled we would be doing a satisfactory trade, as we have 
plenty of orders on the books. 

D. G. Saunders, of the Saunders-Turner Lumber Com- 
pany, Kansas City, and the Buckner-Saunders Lumber 
Company, Chicago, wholesalers of yellow pine lumber, 
said: 


sales 


I have just returned from California, where I had been 
investigating the oi) well district near Bakersfield, in which 
I am interested. My associates and I have stock in the 
Nob Hill, Black Jack, Kansas City, Aztec, Central Point 
Consolidated and the Grey Eagle wells, some of which are 
pumas as much as 800 barrels of crude oil daily. I 

aven’t studied the lumber situation since election, but it 
seenis to be much better as to demand and prices than at 
any time since early in the year. We expect an active 
demand in 1601. At present we can’t get more than one- 
third of our orders filled on account of the car famine. 

George Swartz, president of the E. G. Swartz Lumber 
Company, yellow pine manufacturer, with mills in 
Louisiana and sales offices at Kansas City, said: 

Trade is good, demand strong and prices advancing. The 
retailers are buying more freely and some of them would 
doubtless stock up a little instead of buying from hand-to- 
mouth as they have been doing if we could make shipments. 
But like. all the other mills we can’t get cars. e may 
pay be getting 40 percent of our requirements at this 
me. 


D. A. Kendall, sales manager for the Sawyer & 
Austin Lumber Company, large manufacturer of short- 
leaf yellow pine lumber at Pine Bluff, Ark., with sales 
offices at Kansas City, said: 

Orders are being ont freely. Prices are advancing. We 
are issuing a new list and we no difficulty in main- 
taining it. We have a fair stock at the mill and we are 
shipping steadily both east and west of the river. We 
are probably getting about 50 percent of what cars we 
need. few weeks, though, will improve this condition, 
and then we look forward to an uninterrupted good trade 
all through 1901. 

The Chapman & Dewey Lumber Company, manufac- 
turer and wholesaler of cottonwood and other hardwoods, 
with mills on the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
railroad and sales offices at Kansas City, through a rep- 
resentative said: 


Our mills are shipping pase of cottonwood which is 
sold under contract. We have some oak which we shall 
ylace on the market very soon. ‘The general trade in the 
1ardwood line is fair, and I look for a far heavier demand 
during 1901 than has been the case this year. In 1899 
many hardwood consumers overstocked with green lumber, 
which they have had to use before making new purchases. 
Krom the best sources of information we learn that much 
of this stock is now consumed, and buyers will soon appear 
on the market for the hardwoods, especially if prices are 
attractive. A good demand and advancing values in hard- 
woods will be the rule in 1901. 

John F. Rutherford, vice president of the Bluff City 
Lumber Company, Pine Bluff, Ark., large manufacturer 
of yellow pine, cypress, shingles, and sash, doors and 
blinds, said: 

The southern mills will do a heavy business throughout 
the entire winter and the whole of 1901. The south, itself, 
will consume heavy quantities of lumber. Georgia, Ala- 
bama, ‘Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas and ‘Texas are 
placing large orders already, and we are shipping to south- 
ern points now that we never imagined we could get trade 
from. The gulf mills west of the river will have all they 
can do supplying Texas, and the other southern mills will 
find a great local demand. Prosperity is rampant in the 
south. Everybody has made money, and building has al- 
ready taken on a big impetus. e are shipping a large 
proportion of our mill product to points south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, and domestic consumption is increasing every 
week. Prices should not only remain firm but advance 
conservatively. ’Ninety-one should be a banner year for 
yellow pine. 


IN THE GREAT SOUTHWEST. 

KANSAS City, Mo., Nov. 20.—The orders for lumber 
that are now coming from the retail dealers of this 
territory are confined to such material as they are com- 
pelled to have for this year’s business, and as a cold snap 
may set in at any time and put a stop to the fall trade 
the dealers are buying very cautiously, as is but natural. 
The result is that the demand for yard stock is hardly 
as active as it has been. At the same time there is 
a good volume of business, and orders are coming in 
rather more freely than they usually do this late in the 
year. The retail trade continues active and the dealers 
as a rule are still busy. They expect to move lumber 
just as long as mild weather continues and are hoping 
that their trade will keep up until well through Decem- 
ber. ‘They will, however, sell from their stocks more, if 
possible, than they have been heretofore, but retail 
yard stocks are now so low that the dealers in many 
instances will have to purchase new lumber as they 
sell it, the same as they have all through the fall 
season. In some sections of Missouri and Kansas wet 
weather has made muddy roads and hauling of lumber 
is difficult. 

Thanksgiving day will be at hand in a few days, and 
the dealers can this year sit down to their turkey and 
cranberry sauce on Thanksgiving with good grace and 
return thanks in a hearty manner. In most parts of 
this glorious section they have had a good trade, and 
the chances are that as a rule the dealers have done 
more business this season than they had anticipated, as 
they were apprehensive that the presidential campaign 
would divert the farmers from their routine work and 
interests the same as did the campaign of 1896. Their 
fears, however, proved groundless this year, and there 
was little if any curtailment in the country demand as 
the result of the campaign. The dealers have had their 
troubles, the principal one being the delay in getting 
in stock owing to the scarcity of cars, but as this occurs 
every fall when the demand is brisk they are probably 
resigned to this as a necessary evil of the fall business, 
and one which will continue until the railroads either 
voluntarily increase their rolling stock to make it ade- 
quate to the demand or are forced to do so by legisla- 
tion. On the whole the retail dealers of the southwest 
as a rule have as much to be thankful for this year 
as they have ever had. 

In wholesale circles there have been no material 
changes in conditions this month. Cars are becoming 
somewhat more plentiful in the south but are still scarce 
enough to cause considerable delay and annoyance. 
Prices on about everything in the lumber line show 
more firmness this month than they did last, and yel- 
low pine especially has gained materially in firmness. 
While the demand for yard stock is naturally decreasing 
as the year advances there has been a material improve- 
ment in the demand for all kinds of special and factory 
stock, railroad and car material ete. since the election 
and some heavy contracts have been given to the hard- 
wood people since election. ‘The hardwood men here 
look for more activity in their line than they have 
had at any time this fall and are naturally expecting 
a gradual strengthening in values. 

The sash and door men here report the demand for 
regular stock goods as satisfactory for the time of year. 
Orders are not as plentiful as they were a couple of 
weeks ago and a flurry or two of snow out in the coun- 
try lately is having the tendency to shut off building 
that has not already been started, and the sash and door 
people do not look for very much more business this 
year. The planing mills are busy and have a good sup- 
ply of work on hand, but the odd work business is also 
decreasing rapidly with the approach of winter. Prices 
since October 1 have been fairly well maintained and 
the business of the last six weeks has been the most 
satisfactory of the entire fall, both as to volume and 
price. 

The November bulletin of the Missouri & Kansas 





Association of Lumber Dealers was mailed out to its 
members on Saturday last together with a list of about 
thirty new members who have joined the association 
since early in October. Considerable space in the bulle- 
tin is devoted to matter pertaining to the coming annual 
which will be held here on January 22 and 23. It is 
announced that the Midland hotel has made special 
rates for the convention and will be the headquarters, 
also that the meetings will be held at the Grand Opera 
house, opposite the Midland. The executive committee 
has applied for a one-fare rate, the same as has been 
granted by the railroad companies for the past two 
years, and expects to secure this rate. Members are 
urged to make up their minds now to attend the con- 
vention and bring their wives, and it is intimated that 
the executive committee of the association together with 
the Kansas City wholesalers are going to arrange an 
entertainment program which will not only afford 
some pleasant surprises but will be more elaborate than 
anything previously attempted. The report of the sec- 
retary shows that the association is flourishing and 
that not only are additions being made to the member- 
ship but that the old members are paying up promptly. 
On Monday an invitation was sent to such dealers as are 
not members and have been missing the good things 
of the association to join and put themselves in line 
so that they can come and partake of the enjoyment 
of the coming annual, as well as take part in the inter- 
esting discussions that will take place during the busi- 
ness sessions. 

J. M. Bernardin has returned home from a week’s 
trip to St. Louis. 

C. J. Carter is home from a short business trip to the 
mills of the C. J. Carter Lumber Company. 

KE. G. Swartz, of the EK. G. Swartz Lumber Company, 
Swartz, La., was here a couple of days last week visiting 
his old home and friends. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 21.—The trade situation in this 
city continues to show many satisfactory features, chief 
among which is the return of confidence in the outlook. 
The wholesalers have felt satisfied for some time that 
trade would get back into normal channels after the 
election and, those of them who were doing that kind 
of a business, were willing to back their judgment to the 
extent of continuing to better their stocks of lumber. 
Still, the lumbermen have not as much of a speculative 
turn of mind as people in other lines of trade and they 
did not stock up as heavily as though they were betting 
on a sure thing. Now that the election is settled they 
are sure enough of the future to feel that an advance in 
prices is but a matter of weeks and they are trying to 
take in as much stock as possible on the present low 
basis. There was a veritable rush of wholesalers into 
the southern mill country the day after the election and 
these people are beginning to drop back into town with 
an air of satisfaction at having closed numberless con- 
tracts for mill cuts. This is true with the hardwood, 
yellow pine and cypress people alike, all desiring to get 
in on the ground floor. 

A dealer who is just in from the Memphis hardwood 
district states that all of the cheap stock in Memphis 
has been absorbed and that any one desiring to purchase 
stock in that territory must now pay more money. Sev- 
eral people who went after cypress found the mill stocks 
already very light and prices stiff. They placed orders 
deliveries on which will not be finished until next spring, 
and think they have done the right thing in view of the 
tendency toward a price advancement. 

It is stated that there are more large yellow pine bills 
being figured upon than at any preceding time this 
year. Cypress is in such shape that no great effort 
is being made to book new business. Orders are suf- 
ficiently heavy to more than equal the capacity of the 
mills and grave fears are expressed as to the ability of. 
the manufacturers to meet next year’s demand. 
There is no question but that cypress values will ma- 
terially advance with the opening of the spring trade 
and there are those who are not soliciting business at 
the present time on this account. 

It begins to be evident that a number of the consumers 
will not try to materially increase their holdings until 
after they strike their yearly balance during Christmas 
week, but there will be a sufficient number of them in the 
market to keep things fairly active during the remaining 
few weeks of the year. 

It is stated by the southern operators that the car 
shortage is somewhat easier than it was a week ago. 
In some sections there is no change, but the Iron Mount- 
ain and Cotton Belt mills feel easier. The receipts dur- 
ing the week aggregated 21,128,000 feet. The shipments 
amounted to 12,384,000 feet. 

There has been little change in the yellow pine situa- 
tion during the past week. All of the local people claim 
to be receiving more orders than they can fill and to be 
thoroughly satisfied with the outlook. Prices have grad- 
ually taken on a better aspect and the actual selling 
price is on the basis of the list of July 18, which is much 
more than could be said of prices when that list went 
into effect. The price list committee of the Southern 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, at a meeting held 
in this city yesterday, recommended that all who have 
not sent out that list do so at once, as the great bulk of 
the stock now changing hands is being sold on that basis. 
It is hardly probable that a change will be made in 
oo prices before the January meeting of the assovia- 

ions 

M. L. Fleishel. of the Southern Cypress Compe:ny, 
returned this week after a ten days’ trip to the cypress 
country. He visited all of the mills of the company 
and says that while the stocks were nicely assorted they 
were small. He closed several large contracts this week 
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and predicts that, as so many people are willing to buy 
at this time, values will materially advance in the near 
future. He thinks there will not be nearly enough dry 
stock in the country to supply the demand during the 
first six months of next year. 

C. D. Johnson, of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, 
states that his mills are greatly hampered by the pre- 
vailing car shortage, but that they are all running on 
full time. The supply of orders is all that could be 
desired. 

F. H. Smith, of the F. H. Smith Lumber Company, is 
making one of his periodical visits to Mobile to visit 
the plant of the Hardwood Export Company, of which 
he is president. 

It is announced by the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Com- 
pany that it has placed its timber department in the 
hands of E. A. Spinks, formerly of the Union Lumber 
Company, of Meridian, Miss. A goodly amount of busi- 
ness of this character is being booked and the Ferguson 
people have no complaint at the situation. 

The Fred B. Dubach Lumber Company reports that its 
mill is turning out about 80,000 feet of yellow pine a day 
and, as the new gang mill will soon be in operation, that 
this amount will be greatly increased. 

A. H. Whitmarsh, manager of William Buchanan’s 
Texarkana office, was in the city last week and says he 
has no complaint of the volume of business. 

The Huttig Sash & Door Company has secured the 
contract for the mill work for the new Singer Sewing 
Machine Company’s plant at South Bend, Ind. 

Judson Gardner, one of the old hardwood men of St. 
Louis, died of congestion on November 18. He had been 
connected with the hardwood trade of this city for more 
than twenty-five years and, at one time, was secretary 
and manager of the old Southern Lumber Company. At 
the time of his death he was a salesman for the Strifler 
& Wehinger Lumber Company. 

The St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Exchange will open its winter season of banquets on the 
evening of Wednesday, December 5, at the Mercantile 
Club. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL CONTEMPLATION. 

TEXARKANA, ARK., Nov. 15.—Everyone concedes, I 
believe, that saw milling has all the ills business is 
heir to; some are chronic, some are epidemic and some 
the specialist has to treat; some human agency can 
prevent, some by the aid of man can be cured, but some 
providence alone can relieve. 

The first serious trouble that confronted the lumber 
manufacturer this year, aside from his usual sources of 
worry such as break downs and the little things that 
furnish mental pabulum during the still hours of the 
night, was the slump in prices; then the demand fell 
off until it was a problem to secure business at any price, 
and later labor got scarce and the car shortage got in its 
deadly work. 

Joy and Pleasure are now known only in retrospect 
and prospect, but Trial and Tribulation are with us in 
the glorious present. 

The labor situation is not now the disturbing factor 
generally that it was a short time ago and the car 
question is rapidly being solved. The demand is not 
as brisk as we would like to see it, but the old, old 
story of confidence can again be referred to as likely to 
improve values materially. With an open winter there 
is every reason to hope for an advance in prices and 
profit to the manufacturer, while on the other hand a 
hard winter will cause an increase of values but fail 
to result in profit, because of the inability to ship. That 
we are going to get more for our lumber is hardly to be 
doubted; whether it shall result in profit or not is yet 
to be seen, depending entirely on condition’ as outlined 
above, but the dealer who can anticipate his wants 
will make no mistake in getting in his orders as soon 
as possible, and the little advance he probably will have 
to pay now need not alarm him. 

We invariably write hopefully of the prospects because 
we have an abiding faith in yellow pine. It doubtless 
will continue to have its ups and downs, but the latter 
are not quite so deep as they once were and the former 
will not be quite so elevated for some time as they 
have been in the past, and from our point of view a 
more reasonable basis will soon be reached and main- 
tained more uniformly than in the past. 

SOUTHERN PINE LUMBER COMPANY. 








FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Organs, La., Nov. 17.—The New Orleans & 
Western railroad was offered for sale on Saturday. The 
upset price was about $700,000. No bidders qualified 
and the sale went over. At the time that the question 
of demurrage was sprung Chalmette came to the front 
With a proposition to the exporters to the effect that if 
they would agree to route lumber via Port Chalmette the 
toads would agree to allow thirty days’ free time and 
thirty additional at a cost purely nominal. Since enter- 
ing into the agreement with the exporters of lumber, 
however, the New Orleans & Western has promulgated a 
new tariff, to take effect December 1, which increases 
the switching and unloading charges there about 90 per- 
cent. The members of the Exporters’ association do 
not consider that the agreement entered into before the 
new tariff was sprung gives them anything like an even 
chance and are waiting to see what will happen before 
they show their hands. They were with the New Orleans 
& Western before the new tariff showed its face; now 
they do not know where they are “at.” 

General Freight Agent Smythe, of the Kansas City 
Southern, who was in New Orleans today, thinks that 
the new line to London, which will be inaugurated on 
December 23, will be a great thing for the lumber trade. 
He said today that he believed it would result in the 


shipment of an immense lot of lumber now seeking 
another gateway through New Orleans. 

The Lake Borgne canal will be opened on schedule 
time. The contracts for revetment and levee work have 
been let. It is hoped to have the canal in working order 
by March 1, at the outside. 

Joe B. Cabell, general southern agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern, Hoo-Hoo and all around 
lumberman, was in the city today. 

Secretary Simpson, of the C. T. Patterson Company, 
will probably be back at his post in a very few days. 

The preliminary survey of the Jackson, Columbus & 
Northwestern railroad, which will open up a lot of 
virgin timber, has commenced. 

The week has witnessed cypress sales which aggre- 
gated 2,500,000 feet and which mean business for the 
St. Louis Steel Barge Company. St. Louis furnished 
the purchasers and the three St. Louisans who placed 
the orders were all in the city at the same time. 
They were Mr. McConnell, of the Huttig Sash & Door 
Company; Mr. Lanfersieck, of the Meehan Planing Mill 
Company, and Mr. Lothman, of the Haffner-Lothman 
Manufacturing Company. Mr. McConnell spent several 
days here and left an order aggregating 1,000,000 feet. 
Mr. Lanfersieck and Mr. Lothman placed orders for 
750,000 feet each. Shipments will be commenced at 
once, and the business will all go to the barge line. 
All three of the orders were placed with the Southern 
Cypress Company. 

M. L. Flashel, St. Louis agent of this company, says 
that the business is all that could be asked and that 
the outlook could hardly be improved upon. H. W. 
Downing, the western agent, at Wichita, will arrive 
Thursday and will put in three days here. He writes 
that the prospects for spring trade are encouraging and 
that he is now getting more orders than he has known 
before since he has been in the trade, the season con- 
sidered. 

President Lambert and Secretary Allen, of the Poplar- 
ville Lumber Company, Poplarville, Miss., are in the 
city, laying in some new equipment. 

Wood Beal, of J. D. Lacey & Co., returned Saturday 
after a short visit to some of his people. J. D. Lacey 
& Co. have gotten out a handsome booklet descriptive 
of the resources of the Tensas delta. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Mechan- 
ics’, Dealers’ & Lumbermen’s Exchange held last week, 
the question of reorganization was discussed at some 
length. The exchange will not pass out of existence, 
but will continue under the same management and sys- 
tem. 

Mrs. W. A. Shields, wife of “Billy” Shields, of Pol- 
lock, La., who has been sick for some time at Moline, 
Ill., has recovered and returned to her home. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mositx, ALA., Nov. 19.—While exports for the last 
few months are far behind those of last year the pres- 
ent movement is quite satisfactory. The exports for 
the past week amounted to 5,952,390 feet of lumber; 
Since September 1 they have amounted to 17,699,448 
feet, against 27,278,025 feet for the same period of last 
year. 

Sawn timber went forward last week to the amount 


of 60,852 cubic feet; since September 1 the amount has" 


been 557,128 cubic feet, while the figures for the same 
period of last year foot up 1,954,660 cubic feet. The 
custom house books show the exports of hewn timber for 
the past week to be 27,496 cubic feet; since September 1 
they show 96,975 cubic feet, against 62,542 for the same 
time of 1899. About 50,000 cubic feet of oak, poplar, 
walnut etc. went forward also, in addition to 222,000 
shingles, 19,825 staves, 5,236 crossties and 58,150 pickets. 
Taking conditions as a whole, mill men may look forward 
to a very good season for export material, while the 
interior market is in fair condition. 

George W. Robinson, of the Robinson Land & Lumber 
Company, Chicora, Miss., says that his mills have all 
that they can do for both interior and export trade. He 
says: “We are now loading five vessels at Mobile, and 
I cannot get men enough to load the stuff as fast as 
desired to keep all at work. I am now going to Mobile 
to look up men to send up to the mill.” 

The same scarcity of labor exists among the stevedores 
at Mobile, and not one of them has half the number of 
men desired. 

Sawn timber is still weak, but the production is now 
down to the minimum and there is virtually none now 
being made on the gulf coast. Stocks, however, are large 
and it will be some time before a strong market shall 
obtain. From what can be learned, the system known 
as “time charters” does all of the mischief. For 
instance, one firm in this section has had sixteen large 
steamships on yearly charters all during the year and 
when these vessels arrive they necessarily have to be 
loaded, and as sawn timber is most available a cargo 
is hastily put aboard and dispatched to “the other side.” 
“When you stop time charters,” said a prominent ship- 
per, “you stop consignments, and in my opinion you 
remedy the whole trouble. A few months ago,” he con- 
tinued, “one of our neighbors who was ‘loaded’: with 
time charters had ten cargoes of timber ‘swimming’ at 
the same time, not one foot of which was sold, and you 
can imagine the futility of trying to keep up prices 
under such conditions. If the newspaper fellows,” said 
he, “can devise a means of putting a stop to the custom 
of chartering vessels by the year you will deserve a 
laurel wreath.” Another exporter says that it is becom- 
ing customary to take on steamers for a period of 
three years, and even five. “The only way to maintain 
prices,” said he, “is to sell a cargo at a fair price, char- 
ter a vessel and ship promptly. The timber and lumber 
business is becoming too much of a speculative industry 


and if it is not stopped something ‘will be heard to 
drop’ and that near home.” It is learned, however, that 
things are not so bad as they are reported in the United 
Kingdom and the continent. Timber is worth as much 
as it was at this time last year, but the high freight 
rate cuts down the price on this side of the water. 

The Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, Vinegar Bend, 
Ala., is building a new saw mill at a point on the 
Mobile & Ohio railroad one mile north of Fruitdale, Ale. 

The Brent Lumber Company and the Southern States 
Lumber Company, Pensacola, Fla., contemplate building 
a canal connecting Perdido bay with Pensacola bay. The 
route will be through Grand lagoon to its head and 
thence through the narrow neck of land. The main 
object of the canal is to open an inland waterway to 
permit these companies to bring logs from their own 
land in Baldwin county, Ala. The canal will be six feet 
deep at low tide and will be capable of floating thousands 
of logs daily. 

J. E. North, manager of the Manufacturers’ Export 
Company, of Mobile, and well known in lumber circles of 
the northwest, will reside in Mobile permanently. He 
has leased one of the most comfortable and commodious 
homes on Government street and his family will come 
south about December 1. 





SOUTHEASTERN COAST TRADE. 


BRUNSWICK, Ga., Nov. 20.—Lumber business in all 
lines is in good shape, shipments are large, prices firm 
and fre.ghts steady. 

Governor Allan D. Candler, of Georgia, has issued a 
call for a national maritime congress, to convene at 
Brunswick January 30, 1901. Delegates and representa- 
tives of every feature of maritime welfare will be present. 
Many of the prominent men and workers in the export 
and import business will be present. The government 
will be fully represented. The call is as follows: 

Impressed with the importance of creating an interest 
in the maritime business of the United States and a senti- 
ment that may tend to restore its former prestige as a 
great — power, I have deemed it proper to issue a call 
for a national maritime congress to assemble at Brunswick, 
Ga., on the 30th day of January, 1901. 

In the interest thereof, of patriotism and the commercial 
welfare of the citizens of the United States, I trust the 
object of this call will receive that consideration from those 
who feel an interest in the promotion of the maritime great- 
ness of our country to which the importance entitles it. 

For information as to work by this congress parties inter- 
ested may address Hon. C. D. Ogg, secretary of the board of 
trade, Brunswick, Ga. 

Foreign exports so far this month amounted to 2,328,- 
000 feet of lumber, 15,400 cypress ties and 105,500 
cypress shingles, valued at $48,057. There is still a 
large foreign fleet in port. Coastwise shipments are 
also large. November will be a banner month. 

At the recent meeting of the Georgia Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation reports showed good demand for lumber and 
better prices. All mills in the association will now 
run on full time, instead of the two-thirds rule. Sug- 
gestions were made about the matter of inspection and 
are now in hands of committees. The association will 
meet next at Tifton, December 11. 

Frank G. Millard, of Boston, Mass., is now located 
here in the interest of the C. W. Leatherbee Lumber 
Company, of Boston. Mr. Millard comes highly indorsed 
and personally is a young man of sterling qualities. 

There is a revival of a project to erect a mammoth 
sash, door, blind and mantel plant near or at this port. 
The matter has been under discussion for some time, 
but is reported now as assuming definite shape. 

Some recent charters are: British steamer Carnisla, 
1,014 tons( or possibly Cairnross, 959 tons), to Santan- 
der, or Bilboa, with timber, 127s 6d, one port; if two 
ports, 1303; British bark Reform, 545 tons, to Buenos 
Ayres, with lumber, private: terms; schooner Carrie 
Stang, 412 tons, to Kingston, Jamaica, lumber, private 
terms; British steamer Sirocco, to Santiago, Cuba, tim- 
ber, private terms, all foreign; and for coastwise, 
schooner Willie L. Newton, 326 tons, to New York, ties, 
$1,900; schooner Gen. E. S. Greely, to New York, ties, 
17 cents; schooner Eva B. Douglass, to New York, switch 
ties, private terms; schooner Gracie D. Buchanan, to 
New York, switch ties, private terms; schooner Almeda 
Willey, to New York, lumber, $5.50; schooner R. D. Bib- 
ber, same; schooner George M. Grant, to New York, ties, 
private terms; schooner James Davidson, to Norwich, 
private terms; schooner Viking, to Perth Amboy, ties, 
17 cents. 

Darien, Ga., has shipped during the past week 1,400,- 
831 feet of lumber, valued at $16,000, coastwise and. for- 
eign. There was one item of 513,574 feet shipped to 
France, valued at $5,000. River is rising and large 
quantities of timber are now drifting down. 

Reports from Fernandina show good business and large 
shipments. Schooner Eva B. Douglas cleared with 18,500 
crossties, and schooner Richard F. C. Hartley with 
405,127 feet of lumber during the week. 

W. A. Wheeler, representing the E, V. Babcock Lumber 
Company of Pittsburg, has opened up a lumber office 
at Bainbridge, Ga. 

L. H. Chapman, of Moultrie, has purchased the inter- 
ests of J. Beverly, lumber manufacturer. 

The affairs of the Macon Sash, Door & Lumber Com- 
pany, that have been tied up under a decree of receiver- 
ship, have taken another turn. A petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by the Saymoor Lumber Company, the 
Bank of Vienna and sundry citizens of Cordele, Ga., on 
the ground that the defendants violated the act of bank- 
ruptey by preferring creditors just before the appoint- 
ing of a_receiver. The amounts involved within the 
new claims only amounts to $1,100. 

BBB BI I I IDI DI 


A. F. Langford and B. H. Roberts, of Valdosta, Ga., 
have purchased 9,000 acres of timber land in Clinch 
county, Georgia, and will engage in the cross tie business, 
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FROM FOREST TO FARM. 


There is a well defined and generally disseminated idea 
in the minds of the public that when the lands of Michi- 
gan shall have been denuded of timber their value for 
agricultural purposes will be slight. This is true to an ex- 
tent on certain Jands originally timbered exclusively with 
white pine. Generally speaking, the lands of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan producing hardwoods or mixed 
growths of pine and hardwoods, when advanced to a state 
of cultivation produce farms which compare favorably 
with those of a like latitude in any other part of the 
United States. In fact, it is questionable if there is any 
known farming country east or west that is any better, 
and but very little as good. The soil is comparatively 
rich and the country is well watered and grows excellent 
crops of potatoes, hay, oats, wheat and corn. 

In this connection something may be related of the 
modern and up to date methods pursued by the foremost 
lumbermen of Michigan in the conversion of forest to 
farm. For example, one may take the operations of 
Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, of Cadillac, Mich., as an 
ideal in profitable and economic result, F 

This company during the past few years has acquired 
about 45,000 acres of timber lands in a compact body in 
Charlevoix and Cheboygan counties, lying between the 
Grand Rapids & Indiana railway and the Mackinaw 
division of the Michigan Central railroad. The land is 
about thirty miles south of the Straits of Mackinaw and 
seventy-five miles north of Cadillac, at which latter 
point the company’s saw milling and manufacturing en- 
terprises are carried on. From Boyne Falls, on the line 
of the Grand Rapids & Indiana railway, a standard gage 
railroad has been constructed, which will eventually con- 
nect with the Mackinaw division of the Central. About 
twenty miles of this line has been constructed, and the 
total with branches when completed will aggregate fifty 
miles. The land is rolling, but is interspersed with level 
valleys, permitting comparatively easy railroad con- 
struction. The most of the line, exclusive of rail, will 
probably not exceed $1,000 a mile. 

The timber of this tract, running about 10,000 feet to 
the acre, consists of a scattering growth of white pine 
and a considerable growth of hemlock, cedar and tama- 
rack, On the higher levels there is a comprehensive 
mixed growth of maple, gray elm, basswood, birch and 
beech, and on the lower ground considerable quantities of 
black ash. Interspersed is an occasional cherry and red 
oak. The logs run from six to eight to the thousand. 

The Cobbs & Mitchell method of economically and 
scientifically operating this tract is both interesting and 








THE COBBS & MITCHELL STORE IN THE WOODS. 


instructive. The general hardwood growth of maple, 
elm, ash, basswood, birch and beech is first felled in the 
winter and skidded alongside the railroad. By the use 
of steam loaders this timber is loaded on cars and all 
taken from the woods to the mills before August 1, to pre- 
vent staining or dotting. Following in the early spring- 
time, the pine is taken out, the hemlock is felled and the 
cedar and tamarack are converted into poles, ties and 
posts. The hemlock is peeled and the bark sold and 
transported to the most desirable market. Following 
these procedures the small shingle mill ‘operator is 
leased a section of the gone-over timber, and he cleans up 
the shingle timber of both pine and cedar and converts it 
into shingles, the transportation of which makes a source 
of added revenue for the railroad. Simultaneous with 
this work minor operators are permitted to take out the 
bolts obtainable from tops and limbs of the basswood and 
gray elm for the production of baskets and cheese box 
stock. Again more material is found to be hauled by 
the railroad. Finally the residue of unmerchantable tim- 
ber is taken on by contractors who supply the wood for 
the large iron furnaces at Elk Rapids.. Again, here is 
another source of income for the company’s railroad. 
Another considerable source of revenue in connection 
with this operation is a large merchandising establish- 
ment operated right in the heart of the forest. The 
sales from this store are said to aggregate about $3,000 a 
month, and through it is sold every class of goods 
required by woodsmen, contractors and farmers. A 


schedule of values is placed on the goods as low as con- 
sistent with even moderate profits, and as low as can be 
obtained in the trade centers at a much greater distance. 
Here also is arranged a market for everything the farmer 
has to sell, from a dozen eggs to a cedar tie or a maple 
saw log. This plan has popularized this great mercantile 
establishment in the woods to the extent that farmers 
come there for from ten to twenty miles distant to do 
their trading. 

Another scheme inaugurated by Cobbs & Mitchell look- 
ing to the economical development of the property into 
farms is the feature of road building. Under Michigan 
laws the apportionment of taxes for road purposes is 
very liberal. All this money and more besides is intelli- 
gently expended, under the direction of an expert road 
builder, in the construction of first class graveled turn- 
pikes. Here then in a forest are seen roads that would 
be a credit to a section that had been under cultivation 
half a century. 

The country is rapidly settling up with farmers who 
have bought from a “forty” to a section of land each. 
These purchasers of stump lands are sold farms at from 
$2 to $6 an acre, depending on location and quatity of 
soil, and are given long time on three-quarters of the 
purchase price. 

It is figured that this timber operation of Cobbs & 
Mitchell will extend over a period of from twelve to fif- 
teen years, and it is fair to presume that when the tim- 
ber shall be entirely exhausted the greater portion of the 
lands will have been transformed into farms. At the 
present time the section is being lumbered at the rate of 
about 35,000,000 feet a year. This, with minor opera- 
tions, and the output of the allied house of Mitchell Bros., 
at Jennings, Mich., gives this interest a total hardwood 
and building lumber production of 70,000,000 annually. 


THE CUPBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 21.—The big storm and heavy 
rains which struck middle Tennessee last night have 
caused local lumbermen to be on the hustle today to 
take care of their rafts split up by the sudden rise in 
the river. John B. Ransom & Bro. have 8,000 to 10,000 
logs on the river and Lieberman, Loveman & O’Brien 
have a large number, from which a number have 
washed away, but they are branded and will probably 
be caught lower down. It is learned this tide extends 
to the headwaters of the river and will be the means 
consequently of bringing several million feet of lum- 
ber to this market. It will last ten days or two weeks. 

It is a little late in the season for much trade but 
orders are coming in and considerable stuff is moving 
“filling up the gaps,” as W. V. Davidson puts it. Plain 
oak has stiffened in price and there is a scarcity of 
good quartered oak. There is a good demand for chest- 
nut and ash is improving. A big lot of it has been 
sold and there are inquiries for it on all sides. 

John B, Ransom & Co. have purchased and sawed up 
the big poplar log which attracted so much attention 
at the Tennessee Centennial Exposition in this city in 
1897. The section of the log on exhibition was 40 
feet long, 104 feet in diameter at the larger end and 
if solid would have contained between 16,000 and 17,000 
feet. It was slightly hollow, however, and the number 
of feet will be reduced by several thousand. It was 
grown in west Tennessee and is the biggest poplar 
log ever known. 

Cyrus L. Adler, a hardwood lumberman of Chicago, 
is in the city looking for quartered oak logs and strips 
for his plant at Lyons, Ky. 

The secretary of state has granted the Michigan Lum- 
ber Company a charter for the purpose of operating saw 
mills in this and other states. The capital stock is 
$100,000 and the incorporators are L. B. McFarland, 
R. G. Harrison, L. M. Norfleet, Francis Lilly and F, E. 
Turrell. The headquarters of the concern will be in 
Shelby county. 

Moriss Bros., of Brownsville, have bought ground and 
ordered machinery for a furniture factory. Work on 
their building will soon begin. 

P. E. Hickle & Co., of Indiana, are erecting a large 
saw mill at Brownsville. They have bought a large tract 
of timber in Haywood county and will begin operations 
about the first of December. They will cut hickory and 
oak, 

W. V. Davidson & Co., of Nashville, will locate one 
of their band mills at Monterey on the Tennessee Central 
railway. They have not decided at what point on this 
road they will locate the other mill. 

There is considerable interest taken among the lum- 
bermen in this section in the Pan-American Dieessition 
to be held at Buffalo, and there is a likelihood there 
will be an exhibit there of Tennessee hardwood. 

A large box factory will be in operation at Chatta- 
nooga by the middle of December. Its general manager is 
Louis Remlein, of Cincinnati, who represents the John 
C. Roth Packing Company. No name has yet been 
selected for the box factory company but it has pur- 
chased a tract of land at Ridgedale near Chattanooga 
and there Mr. Remlein says will be installed $15,000 
worth of box making machinery and several large build- 
ings will be erected. The company will also make but- 
ter tubs, lard dishes etc. out of ash and poplar timber. 
It is organized under the laws of the state of Ohio 
and the capital stock is $50,000. 





CAR SHORTAGE IN WEST VIRGINIA. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., Nov. 16.—This is coming to be a 
sort of center for the oak bill stuff business. The pop- 
lar industry is not what it used to be here and a great 
many mills have gone into oak and cultivate especially 
the rail trade; yet it is difficult to fill any large orders, 
and if a mill man should take an order for five or ten cars 
of any one grade he would have to go into the market 
and buy some to fill out. Then again, it is almost impos- 
sible to make prompt shipments because of lack of cars. 
The customers are anxious for their stock and their 
inquiries are often for prices by wire with statement 
as to how soon we can make shipments, but when we 
ask for cars we get little satisfaction. Five hundred 
are wanted today for shipments on this end of the road 
and every time we go to the oflice to ask for a car, pre- 
pared to make a scene, we find so many shippers there 
that are madder than we are that we get good natured. 
This difficulty about cars is something unaccountable. 
We have a rush order for 12x12-20’s to be shipped to a 
point near Detroit. The Toledo & Ohio Central runs 
to Toledo and we have been three weeks trying to get a 
flat car. The coal trade is so heavy that the roads 
cannot furnish gondolas enough. Added to that, the 
roads have not engines enough to shift the cars out and 
through the yards. We have had four cars loaded and 
standing on our track for four days trying to get them 
forward. We have cars en route for New York that are 
out forty to sixty days. We are very nearly sorry we did 
not vote for Bryan. Things are coming our way too 
strong in ordcrs and not strong enough in cars, W. 





CHANGE IN CONVENTION PLANS. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 20.—The committee in 
charge of arrangements for the approaching convention 
of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion has found it necessary to change its previous 
arrangement of detail of caring for the visitors. It was 
first proposed to hold the convention in the new rooms 
of the Minneapolis Commercial Club, but this week it 
was discovered that the rooms will not be in readiness 
in time. Therefore the convention will probably be held 
in the West hotel in this city. The committee on 
arrangements is actively at work. Meetings are held 
several times each week and preparations are being made 
for entertainment of the visitors on an elaborate scale. 
Over 200 invitations will be sent out within a few days 
and the full program will be announced shortly in the 
columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The committee 
is in correspondence and has completed arrangements 
with several public entertainers, having almost a 
national reputation, to be present and participate in the 
vaudeville entertainment following the banquet on the 
day of the convention. A similar vaudeville entertain- 
ment was a feature of the meeting last year and created 
a very happy impression among those who attended. 
The one this year, however, will surpass it in the variety 
of amusement afforded and in the high standing of those 
who will contribute their services to the fun making of 
the evening. 





ACTIVITY IN KENTUCKY. 


Hickman, Ky., Nov. 15.—We are putting in a set of 
machinery for making barrel hoops. Will also put in 
a band saw for sawing ash logs and machinery to utilize 
our slabs into butter tub bottoms. 

The Tennessee Lumber Company has filed papers for a 
charter under the laws of Iowa, with capital stock of 
$25,000, with W. G. Liggett, president; C. C. Houston, 
of Lewisburg, Tenn., treasurer; E. R. Gillman, Wanama- 
ker, vice president; W. B. Gillman, Mountayr, Jowa, 
secretary. This business will be the same as that of the 
Tennessee Cedar Company except that instead of hand- 
ling cedar exclusively the new company is adding gen- 
eral lumber to its business. It is now putting up a $5,000 
mill at Monticello, Ark., to cut 25,000 feet of oak a 
day. I have been there a couple of weeks, superin- 
tending the construction. 

We find trade good in all items of our business and 
are running over time. 

HickMAN HANDLE Company, 





INDIAN TERRITORY TIMBER REGULATIONS. 


The United States interior department has issued reg- 
ulations governing the taking of timber and stone for 
domestic and industrial purposes from the Indian Ter- 
ritory. Applications are ‘to be upor blanks furnished for 
the purpose by fhe secretary of the interior, and the ma- 
terial is to be used for domestic and industrial purposes, 
including the building and maintenance of railroads and 
other highways, within the limits of the territory. The 
applications must state the quality and quantity of the 
material required, the purpose for which and the place 
where it is to be used, and must name what ‘the appli- 
cart considers to be a reasonable price. This applica- 
tion must be accompanied by two corroborating affidavits 
of disinterested persons. 

This timber or stone cannot be taken from any land 
which has been selected by any citizen of any of the 
five tribes as his prospective’ allotment, unless his con- 
sent shall have beer secured. 





HARDWOOD NOTES. 


_ M. C. McCorkle & Sons, of Big Stone Gap, Va., are 
Just completing their new mill at Appalachia, Va., with 
a daily capacity of .30,000 to 40,000 feet. This con- 
cern has lately purchased a tract of 4,200 acres of fine 
poplar and white oak timber land in Perry county, mid- 
dle Tennessee, and will erect a saw mill on the property 
next spring. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE SALESMEN QUINTETTE. 





The Long-Bell Lumber Company’s «Big Five’’—Their Services and Some Personal Character- 
istics—Brief Sketches of Representative Employees of 
a Great Company. 





The position and importance of the traveling salesman 
in the commercial world have often been a matter of 
comment, and there is little new to be said upon the sub- 
ject. Even if the traveling salesman were not made the 
subject of newspaper discussion he would hardly be lost 
sight of—he is his own advertisement, incidental of 
course to his prime mission of advertising the goods or 
the business of his employer. If he is successful he knows 
his trade better than any one else knows them, and in 
the same way they probably know more about him than 
could be included in any printed characterization. He 
usually travels, it is true, in a beaten path, but when 
he departs from it into new fields he has his own methods 
of impressing his own individuality upon those whom 
he visits. His business card may be copper engraved in 
the most severely appropriate manner, or may be adorned 
with comic cuts or catchy phrases, or he may scorn the 
assistance of the customary bit of pasteboard and with 
outstretched hand say “My name is John Jones, and I 
am glad to know you.” 

Notwithstanding the first observation above, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN believes that it is accomplishing 





C. H. WINKLE. 


a good purpose in herewith presenting the portraits and 
a brief sketch of five of the traveling salesmen of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, of Kansas City, Mo. These 
gentlemen are all well known and remarkably successful. 
Those who know them will be glad to see their familiar 
faces herein produced, and feel themselves honored in 
the compliment here paid these friends of theirs; and 
furthermore the article will serve to make them known 
outside of their own respective beats. 

A. S. Alexander. 

Mr. Alexander’s connection with the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company is of quite recent origin, in fact, dating 
only from last year, but he has already established his 
rights to a place upon the traveling staff and is thor- 
oughly appreciated by the trade. He is the most youth- 





A. 8. ALEXANDER. 


ful of the five, having been born in Louisville, Ky., in 
1877. He has had practical experience in various branches 
of lumber handling and manufacture. In 1894 he might 
have been found acting as yard man in a retail lumber 
yard at Enid, Okla. Later he became a yard manager 
at Mitford. In the spring of 1896 he took a responsible 
office position with the Alexander-Hall Lumber Company, 
a year later going to Pike City, Ark., where he obtained 
a practical mill experience as grader, block setter, ship- 
ping clerk ete. All this to a man of Mr. Alexander’s type 
was the best possible preparation for the position which 
he now holds, with perhaps better things in store for 
him in the future. 
James Andrew McClanahan. 

Passing from the youngest member of the Long-Bell 
“flying wedge,” the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes up the 
one over whose head have passed the most winters and 
summers since his advent upon this old sphere, in Simp- 
son county, Kentucky. The illustration, however, indi- 
cates that Mr. McClanahan is not yet bowed with age nor 
dignified with a crown of gray hair, and when it is 
announced that his natal year was 1855 it will be under- 
stood that these men are all as young as their pictures 
would seem to indicate. His earlier years were spent 
upon a farm and it was not until 1881, after the family 
had moved to Missouri, that he received any experience 
along lumber lines, and after a saw mill experience, 
extending over five years and covering the various posi- 
tions from the bottom upwards, he was engaged by Bruer 
& Wilson, hardwood lumber dealers at Fort Scott, Kan., 
and Cedar Gap, Mo. His position here was as book- 
keeper, and after two years of this he made his advent 
upon the road for Frank Kendall, Kedron, Ark. After 
four years here he traveled a year for the Fort Smith 
Lumber Company. His connection with the Long-Bell 
Lumber Company dates from 1895. 


Charles Henry Winkle. 


Next to Mr. Alexander, Mr. Winkle has had the 
briefest experience as a traveling representative of the 
Long-Bell interests, although fortified with several years’ 
previous experience. He was born in Germany in 1867 
and came to this country when 14 years of age, bringing 
his parents along at their request. Working at the car- 
penter trade for some years he afterward engaged him- 
self with W. H. Mengel, a lumber dealer at California, 
Mo., remaining from 1891 to 1896. He then engaged for 
himself in the lumber business at Hart’s Ferry, Mo., sell- 
ing out the following year, and in 1898 made an engage- 
ment with the Long-Bell Lumber Company, which now 
promises to continue indefinitely. 

Max Ira Colfax Mosher. 

Mr. Mosher is a thoroughly trained business man, 
with an experience in banking, bookkeeping and office 
management. He was born in Kansas on January 4, 
1871, and after leaving school was for a year bookkeeper 
and assistant cashier in an Oskaloosa (Kan.) bank. 
Later he connected himself with the wholesale lumber 
firm of S. H. Bolinger & Co., at Texarkana, Tex., this 
being in 1891. After an experience of one year as office 
assistant he was given one-fifth interest in the firm as 
partner, with the superintendence of the sales depart- 
ment. In 1894 S. H. Bolinger went into the lumber 
manufacture and the wholesale business of the firm 
was discontinued, Mr. Mosher interesting himself with 
the Southwestern Lumber Company. When this com- 
pany closed out a little later he became traveling sales- 
man for the Antrim Lumber Company, of Antrim, La., 
his headquarters being at Terre Haute, Ind. When one 
of the members of the firm withdrew later he went to 
the mill and took charge of the books and office. At the 
close of 1896 he went into the Texarkana office of the 


Long-Bell Lumber Company as buyer and general office 
man. During a few months in 1899 he was with the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Company. At the present time 
he has charge of the soliciting department of the gen- 
eral office of the Long-Bell Lumber Company at Kansas 
City, Mo., in which position his experience qualifies him 
to look backward to the stump and the manufacturing 
of the lumber and forward to the time that the lumber 
is delivered upon an order to the customer. 


E. R. Franks. 


Last, but not least, the AmeRIcAN LUMBERMAN pre- 
sents the portrait of that one of the Long-Bell sales- 
men who, while not the oldest in point of years, has 
seen the longest continuous service with the Long-Bell 





BE. R. FRANKS. 


Lumber Company, his connection with that institution 
dating from March 1, 1885. He was born near Quincy, 
Ill., in 1860, attended school and helped his father in 
the latter’s store at West Point, Ill.; he secured a life 
scholarship in the Gem City Business College of Quincy, 
and attended school there in 1879 and 1880. In the 
latter portion of the latter year he secured a position 
as head salesman in a mercantile house in Columbus, 
Kan., and after about five years in that position resigned 
in order to accept one with the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany upon the date above mentioned. After working in 
the Columbus yard of the company for two months he 
was placed in charge of one of its yards at McCune, Kan. 
Shortly afterward he was transferred to the yard at 
Weir City, Kan., remaining here for ten years. In addi- 
ton to his business duties he served the city here as 
councilman, as city clerk and as mayor. On May 15, 
1895, Mr. Franks was transferred to the head office at 
Kansas City, and had charge of the retail yard books for 
about two years. He was then advanced to assistant 
superintendent of the wholesale department, which is 
his present position. 

It will be noticed from the portraits that all of these 
gentlemen wear Hoo-Hoo buttons, with the exception 
of A. S. Alexander, and a search of the records of Hoo- 
Hoo does not reveal his name as therein inscribed. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recommends to Mr. Alexander 
that he seize upon the first opportunity to remedy this 
discrepancy between himself and the others, as other- 
wise they may get together on some suitable occasion 
and themselves put him through the initiation. 





MAX I. C. MOSHER. 


J. C. McCLANAHAN. 
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WASHINGTON LUMBE® NOTES. 

Tacoma, Wasu., Nov. 17.—Nothing on this coast 
shows more forcibly the general wide speculativeness of 
prosperity than the increase in ocean freights. Three 
or four years ago wheat was going from Puget sound 
to Liverpool for 17s 6d; now it costs 52s 6d. Lumber 
rates have not changed in as great proportions. Speak- 
ing of prosperity, it might be noted that the sealskin 
catch was « little larger in 1900 on this north coast 
than it was in 1899. ‘This is thrown out as a pointer to 
lumbermen who are trying to decide whether they will 
buy their wives sealskins or box overcoats for Christ 
mas. 

Trade along the Pacific coast during the past year 
has consumed more lumber than in any other year. 
Demand has been unusually large from almost every 
locality, from Cape Nome to Southern California. Mill 
men claim that quite recently eastern railroads are buy 
ing heavily. One road placed by wire a few days ago 
an order for twenty-three cars of siding and roofing 
with a Washington mill. The Northern Pacifie will use 
during 1900 approximately 10,000,000 feet of lumber 
at Tacoma alone, for warehouses, docks and car houses 
principally. 

The Seattle & Tacoma Railway Company has begun 
work on the line between the two cities. A saw mill 
has been put up near Tacoma to cut ties and timber 
for it. The Tacoma & Eastern road is making exten- 
sive terminal facilities at this point and is extending 
farther south. 

Cargo trade shows little change from month to month, 
no more perhaps than might be expected because of the 
uncertainty of the movements of ships. The Port Blake- 
ley Mill Company, Port Blakeley, made foreign ship- 
ments in October of 9,080,359 feet. The Tacoma Mill 
Company shipped 2,927,411 feet foreign and 2,887,221 
domestic. Three British Columbia mills shipped foreign 
in October 10,057,308 feet. One large cargo from Brit- 
ish Columbia went to Havre, France. 

Any statements heretofore made as to a combination 
of coast mills on foreign and domestic cargo trade are 
premature. Work is being done by the mill men looking 
to a better understanding, but no definite conclusions 
are known to have been reached. 

There is nothing new concerning the 40-cent fir rate 
into the Missouri river district. C. F. White, manager 
of the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis, 
wrote to President Mellen, of the Northern Pacific, call- 
ing attention to a 60-cent rate on redwood from Eureka, 
Cal., to points as far east as Omaha. This rate absorbs 
the water rate to Astoria, Ore., and the local rate from 
there to Goble over the Astoria & Columbia River rail- 
road, where delivery is made to the Northern Pacific, 
which takes it and divides the remainder of the 60 
cents at Billings with the Burlington. It is regarded 
as hardly possible that the Northern Pacific and Bur- 
lington have 40 cents to divide. One railroad man 
explains this redwood tariff by saying that somebody 
“slopped over.” 

©. A. Pratt, Tacoma, secretary of the Pacifie North- 
west Box Makers’ Association, has left for eastern 
points. He will investigate box conditions for the whole 
association, with a view of ascertaining what territory 
can profitably be worked by the box makers of this coast. 

While Wheeler, Osgood & Co., of Tacoma, report orders 
a little off, there is nothing in the appearance of their 
factory to indicate anything of this character. In fact, 
orders for 1901 have already been dropping in. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has had 
steam up in its new mill and with that completed the 
company will have the greatest sawing capacity of any 
mill in Washington. Col. C. W. Griggs, president of 
this company, recently in St. Paul, has returned home. 

EK. R. Wheeler, of the Far West Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, was called east recently by the death of Mrs. 
Wheeler’s mother. 

Frederick Weyerhaeuser spent two days recently in 
Tacoma with Manager Long. He went away without 
building a saw mill. He has done this several times, 
to the disappointment of several towns and many people. 

H, C. Chesebrough, president of the Tacoma Mill Com- 
pany, is spending a few days in this city with Manager 
Hill before his return to San Francisco. 

E. 8. Crull, of the Major-Crull Lumber Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, has returned home after a stay of some 
weeks on this coast, where he has been buying stock. 

F. R. Hubbard, Minneapolis, is in Tacoma for a few 
days. He has been spending some time at the McCor- 
mick Lumber Company’s mil] at McCormick, Wash. 

Car trade has kept up remarkably well and though 
there is an evident falling off in the sum total of orders 
the mills are running and some of them overtime. While 
the car trade is somewhat phenomenal in its growth all 
along the coast, Portland, Ore., is the biggest phe- 
nomenon in the list. For the first ten months of 1899 
the records show the mills of that city put 6,946 carloads 
on the rails, and in 1900 for the same months 9,360 cars. 
Although much of this large increase may be accounted 
for by the very low rail rate to California points, nev- 
ertheless it means a heavy business, | 

Car shipments from western Washington for the first 
ten months of 1900 amounted to 16,908 cars of lumber 
and 20,085 cars of shingles, a total of 36,993 cars, 


E. [1. Warren Operating at Big Lake. 


The many friends in the white pine country of E. M. 
Warren, who was for years chief inspector of the white 
pine grading bureau of the Mississippi and Wisconsin 
Valley Lumbermen’s Associations, with headquarters at 
Minneapolis, will be interested in learning that he is 
now manager of one of the new all rail shipping plants 
in Washington. It is that of the Bratnober-Waite Lum- 
ber Company, at Clear Lake, Wash., on the Seattle & 
International railway, four miles south of Sedro-Wooley 
and about the same distance north of Big Lake, where 
the Day Lumber Company operates. 

Mr. Warren took hold of the business last July and 
now has it well in hand. The saw mill is a new one, 
built last winter, when the shingle mill was enlarged. 
The mill is equipped with a double circular, pony gang 
and battery edger, having a capacity of 100,000 feet 
a day besides sawing about 25,000 feet of cedar into 
shingle bolts which are taken by a conveyor to the 
shingle mills, in a separate building. The shingle mill 
is equipped with a 10-blocker and a double blocker and 
easily makes 300,000 shingles a day. The shingle mill 
has a log slide at one end and there is a drag saw on 
the mill floor for the purpose of sawing up logs into 
bolts so that the shingle mill is not dependent upon the 
saw mill for its supply of bolts. The saw mill turns out 
timbers as large as 48x48 100 feet long. The planing 
mill, which is in a separate building, is fully equipped 
for dressing lumber. There are two heavy timber plan- 
ers that will dress up to 24x30 inches. The shingle 
dry kilns have a capacity of 3,000,000 and the lumber 
kilns 60,000 feet. 

There is plenty of piling room about the plant and 
it is the intention of the company to keep from 8,000,000 
feet to 15,000,000 feet of lumber in pile drying so as to 
have dry stock from which to ship. The logging is done 
with a railroad two and one-half miles long and the 
logs are dumped into Clear Lake, where there is ample 
storage room. ‘The company has fully fifteen years’ 
supply of timber ahead and is continually buying tim- 
ber elsewhere and shipping in logs over the railroad. 

Mr. Warren is now opening up an office in Seattle, 
from which all the sales and general business of the 
company will be transacted. His family recently joined 








MILL OF THE BRATNOBER-WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Clear Lake, Wash. 


him at Seattle, where they will make their home, 
although some of his time will necessarily have to be 
spent at the mill. 





FROM THE OREGON METROPOLIS. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Nov. 18.—The big whaleback steamer - 


Norman Isles is in port loading 3,000,000 feet of lumber 
for Shanghai. ‘The three big mills—Inman, Poulsen & 
Co., North Pacific and Eastern Lumber Company—will 
each be represented by 1,000,000 feet. The Pacific Ex- 
port Lumber Company will clear the vessel and has just 
dispatched the Palatina from Puget sound for Vladivos- 
tock with 1,000,000 feet of lumber. The export business 
is picking up a little now that freights are easier. 
Inman, Poulsen & Co. are making heavy shipments to 
San Francisco by water, the car shortage on the South- 
ern Pacific being so pronounced that half a dozen steam 
coasting schooners have been pressed into service, the 
Despatch taking 600,000 feet from Inman, Poulsen & 
Co. one day last week. A French bark which arrived at 
Portland yesterday will finish off her cargo for South 
Africa with a deck load of about 150,000 feet of lumber. 
There are small lots offering for the orient, but the 
regular liners have been so crowded with © business 
recently that they have refused lumber. 

The Chemainus Lumber Company, which operates one 
of the biggest export lumber mills on the Pacific coast, 
on Vancouver island, British Columbia, has purchased 
the old plant of the Discovery Mill Company at Port 
Discovery, Wash., and several thousand acres of timber 
nearby. The Discovery mill was one of the first on 
the sound to cut for export trade, employing 500 men 
and cutting two or three cargoes a week. It was aban- 
doned about ten years ago and is pretty nearly a ruin 
at the present time. The Chemainus people are oper- 
ating a shingle mill at Sumas, Wash. They are fig- 
uring on a dry kiln for the latter plant, and Mr. Hussy, 
of the Standard Dry Kiln Company, Indianapolis, was 
up there last week. 

The Bridal Veil Lumber Company contemplates exten- 
sive improvement to the big plant at Bridal Veil, Ore. 

The Eastern Lumber Company, of this city, appar- 
ently is going after the cargo trade with the same 
vigor it has shown in the rail business, and is building 
a big dock to accommodate large ocean carriers. 

W. L. Orr, of the Medford, Ore., planing mills, has 
joined forces with William Olsen, who is operating a 


saw mill at Medford, and the two plants will be oper- 
ated together in the future. 

The Knappton mills, at the mouth of the Columbia, 
yesterday cleared the Peruvian bark Francisco Toso, for 
Callao, with 529,054 feet of lumber. 

The Necanicum Spruce Lumber Company, Astoria, is 
filling an order for 50,000 boxes for the Alaska Fisher- 
man’s Packing Company. 

The last carload of a lot of 110,000 cedar posts for 
the Oregon Short Line passed through Portland last 
week, for use on the company’s line in Idaho, where the 
track is being fenced. All of them came from the lower 
Columbia in the vicinity of St. Helens, Ore. The cost 
was 74 cents each delivered in Portland. 

About 2,000 acres of school lands in Pacific county, 
Washington, were sold a few days ago to local logging 
companies in the vicinity. The Simpson Lumber Com- 
pany paid $5,584 for 440 acres; the Grays Bay Logging 
Company secured 640 acres for $7,934; the Deep River 
Logging Company 480 acres for $6,000; Columbia Box 
& Lumber Company 360 acres for $4,200. 

John H. Gallagher, of Minneapolis, is taking a com- 
plete saw and planing mill plant into the recently 
opened Colville country, to be located at Marcus, Wash., 
and will cut 20,000 feet of lumber and 75,000 shingles 
daily. 

A. Peeples has succeeded Jacob Siler as manager 
of the Columbia Box & Lumber Company’s plant at 
South Bend, Mr. Siler taking charge of the box making 
department, which is working on shooks for the Cali- 
fornia market. 

Heavy sales of timber lands have been made along 
the Klamath river in southern Oregon recently. ©. C. 
Smith, of Minneapolis, secured 19,000 acres; A. B. Ham- 
mond, of Portland, 7,000 acres, and 8S. Stone, of Arcata, 
Cal., 5,000 acres. 

The interest of A. Mealy in the Mealy Lumber Com- 
pany, of Chehalis, has been purchased by Allen Bros. 
Mr. Mealy has formed a partnership with Tacoma men 
and will build a 30,000-foot mill on the South Bend 
branch of the Northern Pacific a few miles from Che- 
halis. 

Sheasgreen & Buxton, of the Central Planing Mills, 
Corvallis, are filling an order for 20,000 sash for a 
Portland firm. 

T. J. Greene, of Myrtle Point, Ore., has just built a 
saw mill at Eckley, Curry county, Ore., for Guerin Bros., 
who are working on a big flume contract for a mining 
company. 

Arnold Bros.’ saw mill at Kendrick, Idaho, has closed 
down for the winter. J. M. Stark, of Independence, 
Ore., has purchased the Clagett saw mill plant at that 
point and will add some improvements before starting 
it again. 





FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. — 


San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 18.—One of the most im- 
portant movements in lumber ever consummated on this 
coast, and just successfully concluded, is the preparation 
and acceptance of a base list of prices on pine, spruce and 
fir. This new schedule of domestic and foreign quota- 
tions is exceedingly complete but easy to handle and very 
plain even to the new hand in the lumber business. 
Dimensions and grades are carefully laid out while a 
complete system of grading rules and directions for the 
benefit of the readers is included in the price books. 
EK. M. Herrick, president of the Pacific Pine Company, 
is one of those most prominent in this compilation. In 
all the time that he has been connected with the lumber 
trade on this coast, Mr. Herrick has never lost an 
opportunity to take advantage of the most modern 
practices as applicable to the lumber business and the 
trade is greatly indebted to him in many ways. 

The export business of the various local lumber inter- 
ests is increasing steadily and manufacturers look for- 
ward to a heavy season ahead. Last week the schooner 
J. M. Colman cleared from Eureka with a heavy cargo 
of redwood for Tasmania, South Australia. The Vance 
Redwood Lumber Company furnished this cargo of 393,- 
901 feet of rough clear redwood valued at $7,484.12, 300 
redwood doors, and over 90,000 feet of sugar pine and 
California white pine and spruce. The total valuation 
of the cargo was over $11,000, one of the most valuable 
— cargoes shipped that distance from the port of 
Kureka, 

The intense feeling prevalent in this state over the 
salvation of the giant redwoods in the groves in the 
Santa Cruz and Sierra Nevada mountains is proving 
quite a bonanza for the holders of forest areas in those 
districts. One of these groves was purchased recently 
for $100,000 by a Duluth lumberman who will not dis- 
pose of his holdings now for $250,000. Just what the 
government will do to save these trees is difficult to 
say, but it is sincerely to be trusted that federal funds 
may not be wasted, and yet the lumbermen should have 
an ample but not exorbitant profit on the investment. 

Kastern trade orders are coming in so rapidly and in 
such large amounts that the larger redwood companies 
are now forced to add facilities to their plants in order 
to handle the demands. The Union Lumber Company, at 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino county, is going to put in a new 
blower kiln system to prepare its output for eastern 
demands and expects to do the business of its career 
during.the next year. The Pacific Lumber Company 18 
also after the eastern markets and a lively season 18 
ahead of all the companies. 

An order for 450,000 feet of clear redwood was recently 
placed with the Union Lumber Company by the Anheu- 
ser-Busch Brewing Company, of St. Louis, Mo., and .this 
admits of a line on what the year’s business is likely 
to be. The redwood mills are certain to keep up with 
these demands even if constant additions are rendered 
necesary to keep their plants up to the right capacity. 
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Hymeneal. 


Baird-Cameron. 


(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

Waco, Trex., Nov 22.—Miss Flora Cameron, one of 
the daughters of the late William Cameron (the varied 
interests of whose estate were presented extensively in 
a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN), was wed- 
ded last evening to Frank B. Baird, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
he ceremony occurred at St. Paul’s Episcopal church, 
this city, the Rev. Dr. Page, the officiating clergyman, 
reading the beautiful and impressive ceremony of the 
Episcopal church. The wedding was a most brilliant one 
and in every way worthy of the bride’s place in fash- 
jonable society. The attendance was drawn from all 
parts of the country and included members of the Cam- 
eron family, representatives of the highest social circles 
of Texas and adjoining states and local and state dig- 
nitaries. The appearance of the bride in every way sup- 
ported her previous wide fame for womanly character, 
cultured accomplishments and queenly character; it was 
the sentiment of those present that the groom had come 
from the rigorous north on an extraordinarily successful 
quest for one of the south’s best exemplars of modern 
womanly loveliness. The groom is president of the Union 
Iron Works, of Buffalo, and a business associate of 
United States Senator Marcus A. Hanna. Mr. Baird is 
otherwise prominent in the business world at Buffalo, 
his home, and is a man of considerable wealth. The 
groom’s present to the bride was a magnificent tiara 
of diamonds and the other wedding gifts were lavish 
in both number and quality. Altogether no more bril- 
liant wedding has occurred in Texas in many years. It is 
a union dominated purely by affection and the uniform 
sentiment of those acquainted with the principals is that 
it is a splendid example of a union of two sections 
through their best representatives of stalwart man- 
hood and womanly grace. The bridal party left last 
night for El Paso and for a tour across the American 
continent. 





Hubbard-Pack. 


Announcement has been made of the marriage of 
Mrs. Cora Maltz Pack, widow of the Jate Albert Pack, 
the well-known lumberman and politician of Detroit, 
and John W. Hubbard, of Pittsburg, Pa. The ceremony 
was very quietly performed at the residence of the 
bride in Detroit, and Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard are now 
on their bridal tour. Mr. Hubbard is a prominent Pitts- 
burger. He is connected with the American Ax & 
Shovel Company and the Pittsburg Ice Company and 
is a member of the Duquesne and Pittsburg clubs. 


Klapproth- Madison. 


Frederick Klapproth, manager of the box and pail 
department of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, this 
city, was married on Tuesday, November 20, to Miss 
Ollie Madison, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John R. Madi- 
son, of 850 West Polk street, this city. The ceremony 
was performed at the Campbell Park Presbyterian 
church in the presence of a large number of friends 
of the contracting parties by Rev. Philip Matzinger. 
A reception was afterwards held at the home of the 
bride’s parents. Miss Kathryn Gobel was maid of honor 
and Misses Ollie Woltersdorf and Mary McGovern were 
bridesmaids. Charles H. Limbach, manager of the Chi- 
cago Packing Box Company, acted as best man; and 
Nelson Lampert, W. B. Beckman, Dr. A. B. Howatt and 
Dr. F. B. Bassett served as ushers. The bride was 
gowned in white silk embrojdered barege paneled with 
duchess lace. She wore a veil and carried lilies of the 
valley. ‘The groom is an enterprising young business 
man 25 years of age and has a responsible posi- 
tion with the company, the bride being three years 
his junior. After the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Klapproth 
departed for an extensive wedding tour, going as far 
south as New Orleans. On their return they will visit 
the several plants operated by the Paepcke-Leicht Lum- 
ber Company in various sections of the south. On Janu- 
ary 1 they will be at home at 407 Oak street. The 
LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in adding its felicitations 
upon this happy event. 
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PATENT LU/SIBER. 


From Gilmour & Co., Limited, of Trenton, Ont., we 
have received a sample of their patent lumber, the 
construction of which is shown by the accompanying 
engraving. The process is particularly used in making 
door stiles, rails and mountings. A pine core is used, 
plowed with square grooves which mesh into similar 
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arr cut in the surface of veneers or thin lumber. 

'e combination is so welded and pressed together by 
for i’ steam-heated pressure rollers it is impossible 
eS to be affected by water in the same way as ordi- 
td veneered work, and it is much superior to solid 
oad on account of dryness, trueness, quality of wood 
_ cheapness, and it will never warp or twist out of 

“pe and cannot possibly come apart. It need not be 





made the same thickness as solid lumber for the same 
class of work on account of its greater strength. This 
material is made not only in doorstock sizes but also 
in regular lumber lengths. It has met a favorable 
reception in England as well as in Canada and this 
country. 


THE GOOD ROADS CONVENTION. 


The National Good Roads Convention in session in 
Chicago during the first three days of this week was the 
occasion of thorough and interesting presentations of the 
objects of the+good roads movement, and should result 
in stimulating public interest in this important mat- 
ter and lead to such changes in the road laws of the 
various states that are still following the antiquated 
methods which result in no roads of value, as will con- 
serve and wisely direct the energy and money which are 
now expended. It is a familiar saying that if the money 
and time which have been put upon the roads of this 
country had been properly directed there would now be 
no occasion for a good roads movement. 

Two resolutions adopted on Tuesday were as follows: 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend that our repre- 
sentatives in congress be urged to obtain if possible an 
appropriation of at least $150,000 a year, to be applied to 
the uses of the office of public inquiry under the department 
of agriculture, in extending its work of education and in- 
structions. 

Whereas, Good roads and rural free delivery are inev- 
itably linked together; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this convention most respectfully urges 
on the post office department the importance of a strong 
adherence to its policy of requiring the maintenance of 
good roads as a condition necessary to the free delivery of 
the mails. 

National participation in the work will be of value, 
but the important thing is not so much the appropriation 
as that in some way the states should be brought to take 
an active part in the work. Building of good roads can- 
not be done by individual property owners; it is too 
heavy a tax ordinarily on townships; but co-operation 
along lines that have been suggested between the states, 
the counties and townships, thus dividing the expense, 
seems entirely practicable. The national government 
may well stimulate interest in the subject by connecting 
good roads with free rural mail delivery. 

A statement made by Howard H. Gross, special agent 
of the department of agriculture in the interest of good 
roads, was to the effect that good roads added $5 an 
acre to the value of farm lands for each $1 expended. 
Such a statement needs explanation and amplification, 
but is based on truth and from a theoretical stand- 
point the land immediately adjacent to a well constructed 
road could well afford to pay the cost of building and 
maintaining it. Practically, however, it is impossible 
and so co-operation is necessary and the spreading of the 
cost over the entire community which in one way or 
another receives a benefit. 

The convention adjourned on Wednesday afternoon 
after effecting a permanent organization under the style 
of the National Good Roads Association. Its head- 
quarters will be in Chicago and its officers are: Presi- 
dent, William H. Moore, of Missouri; secretary, R. W. 
Richardson, of Nebraska; treasurer, Edwin A. Potter, 
of Illinois. 

One of the last acts of the convention was the adoption 
of the report of the committee on legislation, a mem- 
ber of which was B. F, McMillan, the well known hard- 
wood and hemlock manufacturer of Wisconsin, who has 
contributed to these columns on the subject of good 
roads. The committee’s report was as follows: 

1. We, the committee, recommend that suitable legislation 
in different states repeal the statute labor laws, substitut- 
ing therefor the payment of the usual road taxes in cash. 

2. We recommend that state legislatures make provision 
for the employment of convict labor in preparation of mate- 
rial for the construction of public roads, as they may deem 
advisable. 

3. We recommend the passage of suitable state aid laws 
and the appointment in every state so legislating of non- 
partisan highway commissioners. 

Finally, we, your committee, recognizing the great value 
to our country of the services rendered by the department 
of public road oe age under the able management of 
Director Martin Dodge, and the necessity of continuing such 
work in order that the different states may be encouraged 
to carry on the work of constructing good roads, recommend 
the appointment of a special committee to proceed at once 
to Washington for the purpose of presenting this matter to 
the Hon. James Wilson, secretary of agriculture, and urging 
him to recommend the appropriation by congress of not less 
than $150,000 for continuing the work of that department 
during the next ‘fiscal year. 








NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


Alger, Smith & Co., of Detroit, Mich., have purchased 
the timber on large tracts of land in Lake and St. 
Louis counties, Minnesota, from the Olean Land Com- 
pany and F. W. Higgens, the consideration being 
$263,600. 

Sartell Bros., of St. Cloud, Minn., have purchased a 
tract of state land in Beltrami county, that state, 
said to contain 6,000,000 feet of pine. The timber will 


_ be cut this winter and shipped in the spring to the 


mill of the firm at St. Cloud for sawing. 

The Central Minnesota Land Company has been organ- 
ized at Mankato, that state, and has secured control 
of 36,000 acres of timber land in Cass county. The 
president of the company is F. M. Culner; treasurer, 
George M. Palmer, and secretary and manager, 8. D. 
Works. 

The Beldenville Lumber Company, of Beldenville and 
Waverly, Wis., is building a third plant on the Soo 
railway at the new town of Thornapple (P. O. Bruce). 
The plant is a veneer and saw mill, the former to be 
equipped with four veneer cutting machines, side ma- 
chines and dry kilns. The saw mill is a single band 
and will be in operation by next spring. The company 
kas lately acquired a large tract of timber land in 
Chippewa, Sawyer and Forest counties whence supplies 
for its mills can be drawn for some years. 





Obituary. 


William A. Ellis. 

William A. Ellis, for forty years connected with the 
Peshtigo Company and its successor, the present Pesh- 
tigo Lumber Company, of Peshtigo, Wis., died at his 
home in that city on Wednesday evening of this week, 
at the age of 72 years. 

Mr. Ellis was born in Topham, Me., in 1828. He 
came west in 1857 and entered the employ of the 
Peshtigo Company, taking charge of its store and office 
at Peshtigo. He served in that capacity for eleven 
years, being made general superintendent of the Pesh- 
tigo Company’s operations in that locality in 1868. Dur- 
ing that period the business of the Peshtigo Company 
grew to immense proportions, involving extensive log- 
ging and manufacturing operations in the Peshtigo dis- 
trict, a barge line and a large wholesale yard on the 
north pier in Chicago. In 1892 the Peshtigo Company 
sold out to the Peshtigo Lumber Company, of which 
Isaac Shephenson became president. Mr. Ellis was a 
stockholder in the new company and was elected its 
secretary and treasurer, which position he held until 
his retirement from active business, May 1, 1897. The 
deceased has been in poor health for several years, 
being troubled with nervous prostration, to which disease 
may be ascribed his death. He was a man of broad 
character, excellent judgment and first class managerial 
ability, which was sufficiently attested by his many 
years of service in the important positions he filled 
with the Peshtigo Company and its successor. Coming 
to Peshtigo when that thriving town was a mere ham- 
let in the wilderness, he was closely identified with its 
growth and was always regarded as one of its most 
progressive and worthy citizens. For over twenty years 
he filled the position of chairman of the town board 

















WILLIAM A. ELLIS, OF PESHTIGO, WIS. 


of Peshtigo and also served in the Wisconsin legisla- 
ture, representing his district on various occasions as 
assemblyman and senator. At the time of his election 
to the lower house but one vote was cast against him in 
the town of Peshtigo, which testified to the high esteem 
in which he was held by his neighbors. 

Mr. Ellis was married in 1852 to Miss Ellen M. 
Reynolds. One son, Edward, died in 1884 and the 
other William A. jr., succeeded him as secretary and 
treasurer of the Peshtigo Lumber Company. 

The deceased was greatly honored among lumbermen, 
most of whom in this section of the country, at least, 
were well acquainted with him, and his death will 
cause many a pang to those who knew him in life and 
admired his sturdy integrity and unvarying honesty in 
all his dealings. Funeral services are to be held from 
his late residence at Peshtigo this (Saturday) after- 
noon. 

John Herman Duker. 

John Herman Duker, a widely known box manufac- 
turer of Baltimore, Md., president of the J. H. Duker 
Company, who had been in bad health several years, died 
on the llth inst., the funeral taking place several 
days later. In the will of the deceased everything 
is left to the widow, Mrs. Caroline Duker, during her 
lifetime, and then to the testator’s heirs, according to 
the laws of Maryland. If Mrs. Duker remarries she is 
to receive such part of the estate as she would have 
been entitled to had her husband died intestate. The 
executor was required to bond in the sum of $150,000, 
which indicates a personal estate of half that sum. The 
entire possessions of the deceased are valued at $100,000. 

Walter A. Allen. 

Walter A. Allen, vice president of the George J. Bar- 
ker Lumber Company, of Waltham, Mass., died of appen- 
dicitis on Monday, November 19, aged 37. Mr. Allen 
was a prominent retailer of Massachusetts, and his 
death will be regretted by a number of friends. 


The Kirk-Christy Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
purchased the timber off 200 acres of land in southern 
Ohio from the estate of F. S. Surick, 18 Broadway, 
New York city, for $7,000. The timber is principally 
white oak and poplar and is considered the best piece in 
that section. 
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W. F. Baker, a well known lumberman of Manistee, 
Mich., paid a visit to Chicago this week. 

A. L. Dennis, of Dennis Bros., hardwood dealers of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., spent a day or two in the city this 
week. 

Peter Vredenburg, of Springfield, Ill., one of the best 
known retailers of the state, was in Chicago on Tues- 
day last. 

Daniel Dake, the veteran authority on Michigan hard- 
woods, of Traverse City, Mich., was a Chicago visitor 
this week. 

F. R. Gilchrist, of F. R. Gilchrist & Co., wholesale 
lumber dealers of Cleveland, Ohio, was in the city last 
week Friday. 

Ex-Senator D. M. Sabin, of Duluth, Minn., a promi- 
nent lumberman of the northwest, made Chicago a brief 
visit this week. 

Edgar P. Sawyer, of Oshkosh, Wis., of the Sawyer- 
Goodman Company, of this city and Marinette, Wis., 
was in Chicago this week. 

J. M. 8. White, of the Baltimore & Ohio Southwest- 
ern railroad, with headquarters at St. Louis, was a 
guest at the Great Northern on Tuesday of this week. 

J. J. MeGinnity, of the well known manufacturing and 
wholesaling lumber firm of McPhee & McGinnity, Den- 
ver, Colo., was in the city on Wednesday of this week. 

William J. Starr, of the Davis & Starr Lumber Com- 
pany, hardwood manufacturer of Kau Claire, Wis., was 
in Chicago a day or two this week on a business visit. 

C. W. Goodyear, the eminent manufacturer of hem- 
lock and Pennsylvania lumber generally, with head- 
quarters at Buffalo, N. Y., spent a day in Chicago during 
the week. 

C. S. Searing, of the firm of C, S. Searing & Co., 
timberland operators of Kansas City, Mo., spent a day 
or two in the city last week and made the LUMBERMAN 
a welcome call. 

George W. Schwartz, southwestern freight agent of the 
Vandalia line, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was 
a Chicago visitor this week and paid the LUMBERMAN 
office the courtesy of a visit. 

Dan G. Saunders, of Kansas City, Mo., arrived in the 
city on Wednesday of this week for the purpose of con- 
ferring with his partner, J. L. Buckner, of the Buckner- 
Saunders Lumber Company. 

Al G. Flournoy, of the Flour City Lumber Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., spent: a day or two in the city last 
week on business connected with his concern, making his 
headquarters at the Hotel Brevoort, 

W. W. Hobson, Indiana representative of the Foster- 
Munger Company, the extensive sash and door manu- 
facturing and jobbing concern of this city, visited head- 
quarters a day or two during the past week. 

Gen. A. H. McLeod, freight traffic manager of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railroad, and Col. A. D. 
McLeod, assistant general freight agent of the same 
popular line, were in the city the latter part of last 
week, 

F. R. Upham, of the Upham Manufacturing Company, 
Marshfield, Wis., a leading lumber and furniture man- 
ufacturing concern of that thriving industrial center, 
was a Chicago visitor this week, accompanied by Mrs. 
Upham. 

Frank P. Abbott, of Goshen, Ind., manager of the 
walnut manufacturing plant of the Lesh, Prouty & 
Abbott Company, East Chicago, Ind., was in the city 
several days this week, making his headquarters at the 
Palmer House. 

Frank N. Snell, of Milwaukee, Wis., was a visitor in 
town this week. Mr. Snell represents the Heidrick & 
Matson Lumber Company, of Westboro, Wis., and not 
the W. A. Osborn Lumber Company, of Rib Lake, Wis., 
as was erroneously stated in these columns two weeks 
ago. 

Albert Wallerstein, southwestern traveling representa- 
tive of the Radford Sash & Door Company, of this city, 
has been in town the past week visiting headquarters. 
Mr. Wallerstein has recently been in Kansas and Ne- 
braska and says that trade prospects in that part of 
the country are excellent. 

Without consultation with the Scrivenoter, Harry W. 
Huntington, of Ruddock, La., ex-Vicegerent Snark and 
than whom there is no more enthusiastic Hoo-Hoo, has 
arbitrarily bestowed upon a prospective Hoo-Hoo kitten 
the number 99,999. 
a. m. of November 17 and his worldly name is Leroy Web- 
ster Huntington; his weight, eight pounds. 

W. P. McKee, a former well known salesman in the 
sash and door trade of this market, but more recently 
engaged for several years in the same line at Louisville, 
Ky., has returned to Chicago as the special agent of 
the American Credit-Indemnity Company of New York. 
“Mac” tells the LumMBerMAN confidentially that his 
new business beats the door line to a finish. 

KE. F. Porter, manager of the Pittsburg Lumber Com- 
pany at Pittsburg, Kan., purchasing and sales agent 
of the Carey-Lombard Lumber Company, and who has 
important personal interests at various points in Florida, 


The new candidate arrived at 6:30° 


was nominated for state senator by the republitan party 
of Crawford county, Kansas. In his election by a good 
majority that section is to be congratulated on its 
future representation by square-toed, reliable citizenship. 


The Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
which is represented in this market by A: W. Wiley, 
with office at 924 Monadnock block, on Wednesday last 
booked an order for 150 cars of yellow pine lumber and 
timbers, to be used in the erection of the new building 
of the Arthur Dixon Transfer Company, on State street, 
this city, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets. 
The Frost-Trigg Lumber Company has splendid facili- 
ties for furnishing this bill and prompt shipment is its 
watchword. 


The Gunton Lumber Company, which was incorpor- 
ated in this city this week with a capital of $25,000, is 
composed of W. M. Gunton, Thomas M. McGill and Phil 
W. Huston, who are respectively president, treasurer 
and secretary of the new concern. The company will 
handle yellow pine exclusively and has secured tem- 
porary quarters at room 1412 Great Northern building 
until its new offices at room 1606, in the same building, 
can be made ready. 


Senator James Stout, the public spirited Jumberman of 
Menomonie, Wis., upon last Saturday awarded the gen- 
eral contract for a new natatorium, gymnasium, bowling 
alley and club house for the use of the people of Menom- 
onie. The building when complete and equipped will 
cost $60,000, and will be Mr. Stout’s contribution in 
assisting that city toward a proper conception of the 
proper care and development of the human body. It 
is probable that Mr. Stout’s beneficence.in this direec- 
tion will not stop with benefiting the citizens of Menom- 
onie, but will serve as an example to the public spirited 
and wealthy citizens of other northern cities of a most 
appropriate method of bestowing their bounty in a way 
which will be most helpful to their fellows. 


A reference in our northern department last week 
to the John O’Brien Lumber Company, which is erect- 
ing a saw mill plant at Flathead Lake, Montana, is 
liable to cause some misunderstanding, there being two 
companies of the same name.. The old established John 
O’Brien Lumber Company is a Chicago concern which 
is operating at Ashland; Wis., and vicinity. ‘The com- 
pany referred to last week is a new corporation recently 
organized under the laws of Minnesota and headed 
by John O’Brien, a well known logger on the upper 
Mississippi, and will operate in Montana principally. 
Although the scenes of the operations of these com- 
panies are far distant from each other, there is apt 
to be some confusion, owing to the identity of their 
names. 


Gifford H. Pinchot, Washington, D. C., who is at the 
head of the bureau of forestry of the department of 
agriculture, arrived in the city on Wednesday of this 
week to attend the National Irrigation Congress, 
which was in session at Central Music Hall. Mr. Pinchot 
delivered an address before the congress at the Audi- 
torium on Thursday evening on the subject “Forestry 
Is Business,” a full report of which will be given in 
these columns next week. Hon. Addison G. Foster, 
United States senator from Washington, and Thomas 
H. Bard, United States senator from California, were 
also scheduled for addresses at the congress, the subject 
of the former being “Lumber Supplies for Irrigators” and 
that of the latter “Preservation of the Forests.” 


A visitor at the office of the LUMBERMAN last week was 
Frank Gougar, of the Gougar Lumber Company, Cen- 
tralia, Wash. This concern, in which George E. Atkin- 
son is. interested with Mr, Gougar, has been in busi- 
ness only a short time, but has already built up a hand- 
some trade. Both these gentlemen were from Illinois. 
They purchased the mill and timber and have developed 
a handsome business in lumber and timber, especially 
in the latter. They are located where they can secure 
pretty nearly everything in the way of timber products, 
and advertise not only the usual lines but cedar tele- 
phone and telegraph poles, ship decking and spars. Of 
the latter they have shipped several lots to the ‘ast. 
Only a few days ago four spars, 118 feet long each, 
passed through Chicago from the Gougar Lumber Com- 
pany to Bath, Me. ‘Three extra length flat cars are 
required to transfer them.They are hewed octagon, are 
thirty inches in diameter fifteen feet from the butt and 
from that point taper but three inches to within a short 
distance from the top. Mr. Gougar left for the east on 
Saturday. 


By a recent transfer of the capital stock of the Louis- 
jana Lumber Company, which has mill at and timber 
near Rochelle, La., W. M. Gunton, the founder of the 
company and one of its chief stockholders, retired, and 
K, A. Lord, J. F. Lord and F. T. Boles, of Chicago, who 
are identified with the Lord & Bushnell Company of 
this city, became sole owners of the Louisiana Lumber 
Company. ‘These parties first took an interest in the 
business early last spring and were so well pleased with 
the prospects of the property that they decided to come 
to an arrangement with Mr. Gunton for the purchase 
of his interest, which was heavy. The company is 
expected to do a large and constantly increasing busi- 
ness. The mill is a single circular outfit with an actual 
average capacity of 85,000 feet a day of the class of 
stock the company is cutting. There is a new, up to date 
planing mill in connection with the plant, steam dry 
kiln and every requisite for conducting a car trade busi- 
ness. The company now owns about 12.000 acres of 
yellow pine timber of fine quality, but expects soon to 
increase its holdings by the purchase of other lands in 
the immediate vicinity. It has a logging railroad about 
three miles in length which will be extended three miles 
further before long. 


Serving His City. 


Arthur Gourley, the well known wholesale lumber 
dealer of this city, who was drawn as a member of the 
November grand jury, has been elected its foreman and 
entered this week on his two weeks’ term of service with 
the avowed object of seeing if through the action of the 
grand jury some improvement cannot be made in Chi- 
cago’s condition as respects the abolition of flagrant 
immorality and crime. He seems to believe, with most 
other good citizens, that the unusual prevalence of law- 
lessness, particularly in the way of burglaries and hold- 
ups, is due largely to the all-night saloons which furnish 
convenient rendezvous and refuge for professional crimi- 
nals. ‘The existence of these dens is a shame and a 
menace to the public welfare, for most of them are notor- 
iously the resorts of the criminal classes, only a com- 
paratively few laying any legitimate claim to accommo- 
date night workers. Their existence is in direct viola- 
tion of the law, both of the city and state, and Mr. 
Gourley believes that if the authorities would close them 
up and keep them closed there would be an increase in 
public safety. Mr. Gourley is the president of the Arthur 
Gourley Company, wholesale lumber, of West Twenty- 
second and Fisk streets, and is in every way qualified to 
discharge the duties of the responsible position to which 
he has been called. The good name of the city would 
be safe were it more often entrusted to business men of 
his stamp. Here’s more power to his strong right arm. 





The Tensas Delta Booklet. 


We have received from James D. Lacey & Co., 605 
Hennen building, New Orleans, and 1200 Old Colony 
building, Chicago, a ninety-six page booklet on the cli- 
mate, soil, resources and opportunities of the Tensas 
delta of Louisiana. 

In this distriet, which includes wholly the parishes 
of Morehouse, West Carroll, Richland, Franklin and 
Catahoula and parts of Ouachita and Caldwell, the 
Tensas Delta Land Company, Ltd., James D. Lacey, 
chairman, and Wood Beal, secretary, represented by 
James D. Lacey & Co. as sales agents, has 650,000 acres 
of land for sale, in parcels and possessing resources to 
meet almost every need for southern timber or agricul- 
tural lands. 

The territory from which unlimited selections are 
afforded specifically includes cotton plantations, sugar 
plantations, stock farms, truck farms, cattle ranges, 
long and shortleaf pine lands and hardwood lands of 
every southern variety, particularly oak and red gum. 

In concluding the booklet, under the heading “A Lit- 
tle History and Some Prophecy,” the publishers state 
that during the long term of their business experience 
they have located and estimated over 5,000,000 acres 
of southern land. This property was almost entirely 
placed in the possession of their clients at a cost of 
from $1.25 to $5.50 an acre and, inasmuch as the mar- 
ket prices today on the same property ranges from a 
minimum of about $6 to a maximum of $12 an acre, 
they feel that the uniformly successful experience of 
their patrons is such as not only to demonstrate their 
care, confidence and integrity when acting for others, 
but to prove that they are perfectly alive to the cer- 
tainties of profitable development in the sections in 
which they become interested. Copies may be had at 
the above address. 





Lumbermen in Gold [lines. 


Some friends of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, including 
gentlemen prominent in the lumber trade, have organ- 
ized the Sonora Development Company, the prospectus 
of which is just at hand. The principal offices of the 
company are at Kansas City, Mo., and Moctezuma, Mex- 
ico, It is organized under the Jaws of Arizona and the 
paid up capital stock is stated to be $1,000,000. The 
president of the company is Charles W. Goodlander, of 
ort Scott, Kan., one of the most prominent lumber- 
men of the southwest, having been at one time president 
of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. He 
is now second vice president of the Central Coal & Coke 
Company, president of the Citizens’ National bank, of 
Fort Scott, and interested in a good many other mat- 
ters in and out of the lumber trade. The vice presi- 
dent is William Huttig, of Kansas City, Mo., president 
of the Western Sash & Door Company and a member of 
the famous Huttig family of sash and door manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. The ‘treasurer is William A. 
Rule, cashier of the National Bank of Commerce, of 
Kansas City, who, if we mistake not, has had some 
lumber identity, and the secretary is John W. Amerman, 
of Kansas City, of the Amerman-Rhodes Cigar Company 
and for several years sales manager for the Central Coal 
& Coke Company. The properties of the company include 
ninety-eight claims, comprising five mines, in the state 
of Sonora, and are in the Moctezuma gold district, which 
is now first really open to development on the subduing 
of the Yaqui Indians. This is said to be the richest 
gold district in Mexico and was probably the source from 
which came most of the wealth of the Montezumas and 
the riches secured by Spain after the conquest of Mexico. 
The LUMBERMAN may express on behalf of the many 
friends of these gentlemen as well as of itself that they 
will “strike it rich” in this venture. 





Another Advertising Scheme. 
J. 8. Molyneux, manager for the Dierks Lumber & 
Coal Company, at Broken Bow, Neb., distributes to cus- 
tomers a coupon card with marginal punch numbers 


which, when it is punched to indicate that a customer 
has purchased $5 worth of goods, is good for a life size 
16x20 photograph at a local photographic studio, upon 
the payment of an additional 49 cents in cash. Photog- 
raphers are willing to enter into such an. arrangement 
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as a means of advertising their own business, and it is 
probable that these tickets cost Mr. Molyneux very little 
indeed in addition to the 49 cents which the customer 
pays for the photegraph. It is an old idea but an ever 
popular one, although we believe that some of the more 
advanced photographers are decrying it as against dig- 
nified trade ethics. If the photographer can stand it, 
however, the lumber dealer ought to be able to. 





OBSERVATIONS AT OMAHA. 


Omauwa, NeEsB., Nov. 19.—Many orders were placed 
with local dealers last week from interior Nebraska 
points. Business was better for the week than for the 
past three months, due in a measure to the change in 
the weather. Omaha jobbers say indications are good 
for a continuance of present prosperity in their line. 
The indications for spring business are fair and re- 
ports from all sections of the state indicate a large 
business in early spring. The stock and grain interests 
of the state are improving steadily now and this ought 
to help the lumber business. It is the opinion of local 
jobbers that trade will be better next year than it has 
been for many years in Nebraska. 

Out in the state retail business will slacken up a bit 
necessarily until freezing weather. At present hauling 
in the interior districts is made difficult by bad roads and 
wet weather. Little retail business with farmers can 
be done until the ground shall freeze, as at present 
traffic is almost impossible on country roads. 

The enthusiastic indorsement given the LUMBERMAN 
by dealers throughout the country concerning its course 
in political matters during the campaign meets with 
general approval in Nebraska. The communication of 
H. S. Fuller, of Crete, printed last week could be dupli- 
cated a considerable number of times in Nebraska. The 
large number of dealers in Nebraska on the other side 
do not oppose the LUMBERMAN’s position, recognizing 
the right of the paper to discuss the situation as it saw 
fit and honoring the management for having the cour- 
age to speak what it regarded as the best for all con- 
cerned. 

Fred Ridgeway, of Lenox, Iowa, was a visitor in 
Omaha lumber circles last week. 

An auditorium committee has been organized in the 
Commercial Club and headquarters opened for the pur- 
pose of pushing the business. The scheme appears to 


be a winner. 
Trouble. 


Complications at Buffalo. 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 21.—The difference of opinion 
between Vine Crandall and the Buffalo Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company as to ownership of the company’s yard has 
culminated in a lawsuit. When the yard was bought 
Mr. Crandall was a member of the company and the 
title was in his name. He has since retired and now 
claims that the title was made his individually, while 
the present members say it was only as a member of 
the company. Crandall sues the company for $1,623 as 
rental of the yard from January 1, 1898. The case 
came up for trial Monday. The defense claims that 
Crandall also has his eye on the $2,000 improvement 
made to the yard since it was bought. 

The schedule of assets and liabilities of the Tona- 
wanda Street Planing Mill Company, which made an 
assignment on September 29 to Albert Schelling has 
been filed, showing liabilities amounting to $125,327.82; 
nominai assets, $88,191.84, and actual assets, $22,515.59. 
Nearly half the debts are in the form of bills payable, 
with only $17,275 in mortgages. It is not expected that 
the mill will-be run again and the only thing to be done is 
to get as much as possible out of the property. 











Difficulties in Boston. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—The many friends of Badger 
& Winslow, who have done a general hardwood business 
in Boston and New York for some years, learned with 
regret of their voluntary petition in bankruptcy on 
November 16. The firm has been managed by young 
and energetic men and it is reported that the present 
difficulty arises from the questionable methods of their 
bookkeeper in New York. Comparatively few Boston 
houses are to be found among the creditors, most of 
whom are in the west and south. It is hoped that a 
large share of the liabilities may be yet realized, although 
the quick assets show only $14,000, as against $27,000 
of liabilities. 

On November 21 a meeting .of the creditors of the 
Waltham Lumber Company was held in the office of 
Charles C, Batchelder, of the Boston Lumber Company, 
27 Kilby street. The affairs of this company were found 
to be in a most involved state and Mr. Batchelder and 
H. B. Stebbins were appointed trustees. A small 
amount of cash has been realized for distribution among 
the creditors. 





The Sabine Export Company, manufacturer and ex- 
porter of lumber at Orange, Tex., has assigned to John 
Hart, of that city. The assets are stated as $38,982, 
including $10,000 in the bank, and liabilities, $39,472. 


“err raneeaes eee 


3 Professor Fernow, of the New York State College of 
Forestry, of Cornell university, has constructed a ma- 
chine for cutting brushwood into fagots of suitable char- 
acter for use by charcoal burners. This and the utiliza- 
tion of wood for the manufacture of wood alcohol will 
place the 30,000 acres of forest reserve in connection 
with the College of Forestry on a self-sustaining basis 
for a number of years, 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The week has been marked by a growing strength in 
all departments of the lumber trade and by hardening 
and advancing prices in a good many lines. It is the 
building woods that have shown the most improvement. 
White pine is not inviting any special notoriety by 
advances in price, but it is holding its own, with some 
higher quotations and yet with perhaps a little weak- 
ness in some sections on lower grades of inch. Yellow 
pine, however, is distinctly stronger, so is North Car- 
olina pine, spruce and eastern hemlock. The western 
tannin producer is still demoralized. 

* * * 


The winter is close at hand and has already arrived 
in some sections. Therefore the fall trade, or that part 
of it which is based upon current requirement, is prac- 
tically at an end. On the whole, it has been a favor- 
able fall for outdoor work, so that the rush call for 
lumber has kept up better than usual. That is about at 
an end, however, and there should be before long a gen- 
eral diminution in the volume of.demand. This would 
certainly be the case were it not that on the part of 
retail dealers there is some buying for the future and 
lumber is being shipped that will serve to meet the 
needs of the retail dealers during the winter. Marked 
activity is not to be expected until after January, 
though what movement there is is fully up to the 
average season, and in some sections is equal to or 
ahead of that of last year. It is remarkable how large 
the movement of lumber has been and is considering 
the quiet feeling that prevails in the trade. 

* * * 





In the hardwood field there is not seen the decided 
improvement that is found in building woods. Every 
one is well satisfied with the outlook for the future, 
but there has been no perceptible quickening in the 
demand and none is expected until after the first of 
the year. The better feeling in the trade is indicated 
by a firming of values and a withdrawal from the 
market of a good many cut prices and also of those 
who were trying to urge sales. Holders of desirable 
hardwood stocks are confident of the value of their 
goods, and unless they find it absolutely necessary to 
sell are not longer urging them. While shipments 
of hardwoods are not larger than they were and per- 
haps a slight falling off week by week, there is a good 
deal of inquiry for the future. Heavy consumers are 
entering the market more liberally than for a year 
past and a good many sales as well as quotations are 
being made. Taking everything together there is pres- 
aged an active and large business after January 1. 
Heavy business does not usually set in for sixty days 
after the first of the year, but it is thought that 1901 
will be an exception. One reason why it should be is 
that stocks in possession of consumers are light. People 
cannot make tables and chairs and beds and wagons 
and threshing machines and a thousand and one other 
articles which are going to be in demand next year 
without lumber, and if they do not have the lumber 
they will have to buy it. Then again, the building 
trades are going to use a larger amount of hardwood 
next year than they have this, and that will make a 
still further drain upon the light stock of good dry 
lumber that exists. 

* ¢« * 

Speaking of the building trades there is a better tone 
all along the line. Chicago has become so accustomed 
to strikes and lockouts, and building paralysis because 
thereof, that it is absolutely amazing to see lists of build- 
ing permits running into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars for a day, but such daily lists are common. 
Almost everywhere throughout the country there is talk 
about heavy building next year and of an unusual amount 
of winter building. 

* * * 

The cold weather which in the white pine north has 
been taking a grip upon the streams and locking up the 
log ponds and laying a pavement over the swamps is 
heartily weleomed by lumber producers. They had been 
getting tired of rain and soft weather. They were trying 
to get ready for winter logging operations, but made 
small progress simply because it was impossible to get 
to the swamps or even into the country which ordi- 
narily furnishes good roads. Consequently the opening 
of the logging season is delayed somewhat, but that influ- 
ence will probably have no effect upon the input, as 
there is still time enough to get all the logs planned for. 

* * * 

The inclement weather of the last week or two has 
greatly hindered the shipment of lumber on the great 
lakes and will prevent the bringing forward of con- 
siderable pine lumber that it was intended should be in 
wholesale yards before the close of navigation. But 
stocks are of fairly good size and reasonably well 
assorted, though they will be very light and badly 
broken before they can be replenished. The chief ground, 
next to the prospective heavy demand, for expecting 
higher prices is the lightness of stocks almost ‘every- 
where. They are light now, and if the next three or 
four months result as expected there will be pretty 
nearly a famine by the first of April. There will be 
more lumber cut this winter in the white pine country 
than usual but at the best that quantity amounts to 
but little. In the hardwoods it is not probable that 
as much winter sawing will be done as usual and in yel- 
low pine no more, though that wood will respond very 
quickly to changes in conditions. 

* * * 


Inquiry is made as to what sections of the country 


are most prosperous. Perhaps compared with previous 
conditions the most activity is seen in the south, but 
from the standpoint of actual business done in a lumber 
way probably the best section of the country lies 
between the Allegheny mountains and the Mississippi 
river, north of the Ohio. The east is very active in its 
requirement for some classes of lumber but hardwoods 
move rather sluggishly there. 
* * * 


Pacific coast operators are well satisfied with the busi- 
ness they have done this year and with the prospects 
for the future. An uncertain quantity is the southern 
California demand. It is to be hoped that next year it 
will consume more lumber than it has this though the 
demand has been fairly good throughout the season. If 
it should have good winter rains, producers along the 
coast would look for an extremely large aggregate busi- 
ness. They are also anticipating a widening of their 
eastern territory. They believe that before long they 
will get a 40-cent rate on lumber to the Missouri river, 
in which case their product would sell much more heav- 
ily than ever before east of the mountains. The export 
trade is also improving. China and Siberia are begin- 
ning to buy again, with a heavy trade from the old 
standbys like Australia and Hawaii. 

* * * 


The market for American woods in the United King- 
dom is not especially encouraging, though showing no 
alarming symptoms. Good grades of hardwoods com- 
mand standard prices and show a good demand, but 
poor lumber is off and in general the injunction should 
be observed to ship sparingly and cautiously. In pitch 
pine some changes are to be noted. Sawn timber is 
slightly off in price in London but deals and boards are 
higher. Stocks are about normal, though three times 
larger than a year ago. At Liverpool there have been 
heavy sales of pitch pine with moderate receipts, and 
a consequent steadiness of values. Ocean tonnage is 
somewhat more plentiful at easier rates. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. The demand for white pine from the whole- 
sale yards has evidently begun to taper down to the 
usual winter basis, as orders are not coming in freely 
and inquiries are few, indicating a falling off in build- 
ing operations in the retail district. There is, however, 
a good report from the yards that cater to city trade 
a great deal of building having recently been started 
with considerable in prospect on which work will be 
pushed through the winter, so that the outlook seems 
good for a fair city consumption for the next month 
or two, if not longer. The architects, as for several 
months past, are extremely busy and report a great 
deal of work in sight and say that a great deal of 
building that had been projected for some time and 
for which plans have been drawn and specifications fur- 
nished will be proceeded with by spring or even before. 
There seems to be a clearly defined idea in the minds 
of builders that next year is going to be a phenomenal 
one in building circles and certainly every indication 
points that way. 

Stocks in the hands of retailers are still light, although 
lately they have been filling in to some extent with 
shipments from the northern mills, but only a few 
have stocked up to the amount usually carried for 
spring trade. The retail dealers have become so accus- 
tomed to the policy of buying lumber only as they need 
it that they are no longer disposed to stock up heavily. 
That is probably the main reason of their backward- 
ness in buying against future needs, but it would seem 
that with the probability of firmer prices next year and 
with the almost certainty of no decline from the pres- 
ent basis, they would be justified in putting in a few 
carloads as a safe business proposition. Still, they are 
watching the market closely and the fact that they 
have not already taken hold of it should not be accepted 
as evidence that they will not do so as soon as they 
regard the conditions favorable for general business. 

With the arrival of several more cargoes, which are 
now on the way, the season of navigation of 1900 will 
close. Only a few of these arrivals will come on the 
cargo market, however, most of them having been sold 
in advance. There is no great demand on the part of 
buyers at the wholesale yards and manufacturers are 
not particularly anxious to sell, believing that they will 
be able to get better prices in the spring. 

As compared with a year ago at this time the cargo 
market closes weak, although there is no marked down- 
ward tendency. The lowest prices that are quoted today 
are so much higher than the low prices that were — 
early last season that sellers are as a rule abundantly 
satisfied. The closing price on pine piece stuff can be 
quoted at $13, while common inch is fairly quotable 
at $15. 

Hemlock is quiet and sales are dragging. The quo- 
tations are from $8.25 to $9 for hemlock piece stuff, 
according to quality and about $1 more for inch. 

One of the encouraging features of the week is the 
evident desire on the part of buyers to get in line for 
next season’s delivery. Already some of the cargo men 
have been asked to quote prices for next spring, but as a 
rule they have refused to do this, preferring to take 
their chances on the condition of general trade along in 
February or March. 

While there are no established lake freights ruling on 
account of the lateness of the season, contracts have 
been made for dry lumber from Menominee at 14 shil- 
lings, and for green lumber at 15 shillings. From Pine 
Lake $2 was paid for hemlock this week, while hard- 
wood was quoted at $2.50. From Manistee $2.12} was 
paid for hardwood and 15 cents a thousand for shingles. 
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LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Now that the sawing season has 
closed and manufacturers must depend upon the stocks 
on hand for future shipments of white pine, the fact is 
beginning more fully to be realized that there is a pine 
shortage at this point. With future sawing an unknown 
quantity white pine men did not seem to recognize the 
broken condition of their stocks, but now that the end 
is known and no more lumber can be produced this season, 
manufacturers are more conversant with the situation. 
Without misstating the facts it can be said that today 
the trading which has been going on for weeks is more 
active than ever. Some lumbermen are long on certain 
stock but they invariably find others who are short on 
the same goods and desire to trade in order to handle 
orders. 

As a result of indications for a large trade dur- 
ing the winter months, values have taken a decided 
upward trend during the past ten days. Slight advances 
have been made all along the line and today the price 
situation is considered firmer than it has been for sev- 
eral months. Some of the largest handlers in this city 
have instructed their traveling men to make firm 
advances and to accept no orders under those prices. One 
prominent lumberman of this city stated that he had 
advanced prices nearly 50 cents and that he preferred 
rather to hold his stock in anticipation of a heavy win- 
ter trade than to sell at former figures. Other white 
pine men have advanced prices and while some of them 
prefer to sell at former rates until the demand is bet- 
ter defined, they believe that before spring sawing season 
shall commence the list prices will not only be demanded 
but will be secured for northern pine. 

Receipts and shipments of lumber at Minneapolis for 
the past week are as follows: 











Receipts. Shipments. 

Wednesday .... 105,000 1,245,000 
Thursday .... 390,000 1,245,000 
| eee 360,000 1,110,000 
BOtGraay ..+.+> ae ies . 815,000 1,380,000 
 s.ca eee Vielen 0 oe oeb.e S08 165,000 840,000 
ET win. Wood biae one a hineeewls eee 35,000 1,080,000 
DN, cscs bach aes CQewane 1,470,000 6,900,000 
EME SUGGE oboe vec encebceesenes es 1,725,000 8,820,000 
DOCTORES wc ccc iceicvevveceseoess 255,000 1,920,000 
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Buffalo, N.Y. ‘There is some improvement in the 
demand for white pine, dealers as a rule stating that 
they are pretty well satisfied with the eastward move- 
ment, especialy as there is nowhere a full stock of the 
better grades. So light has become the supply in prac- 
tically all the grades above barn that not a few of the 
more discriminating dealers here have taken pains quietly 
to locate most of it and where it was held rather loosely 
to buy in enough to supply them for the present. Com- 
plaint of actual cutting is less than it was a month or 
so ago, when some of the dealers appeared afraid that 
the market would go to pieces if things went on in that 
way. Prices may not be so high as they were some time 
ago, for box is not bringing $16 as a basis. It is hinted 
that there is an occasional sign of less firmness in the 
west than there was a while ago. The report that a big 
firm in Duluth is to open a yard in Tonawanda for con- 
signment lumber looks that way. 
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Boston, Mass. White pine is very strong in some 
quarters and stationary in others. The shortleaf men 
could with comparative ease advance the prices some- 
what, while the longleaf is steady at about as good 
a price as the demand at present warrants. Sales of 
fairly good volume are reported and salesmen have 
no particular complaint to make. 

Cee 

Baltimore, Md. Beyond an increase in the movement 
and a stiffening of prices, conditions are pretty much as 
they were prior to the national election. All indications 
point to larger demand in the future, however, and there 
appears to be every reason to view the coming months 
fully as productive of marked activity. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. There has been a little slacking 
off in the movement compared with last week, but the 
condition of the trade is good. Prices are held firmly 
and there is a disposition to advance on more than one 
item in the list. 





Spruce. 
_ New York City. Demand for both lumber and lath 
is on the increase. It is even now too late to take orders 
for boat delivery, and as 4 result there will be no retreat 


in quotations. If anything, they are bound to advance. 
Eastern spruce is particularly strong, with freight 
rates high, and $20 to $21 is not an unusual quotation 
for the better grades of wide stock. 

Boston, Mass. Spruce continues and will continue for 
some time very strong. There is a good $2 added to 
the summer’s price and many a lumber dealer shakes 
his head over the tendency to take advantage of tempo- 
rary conditions to raise the price. It is hoped that a 
repetition of last year’s high prices will not be fol- 
lowed by a repetition of the whole game, including the 
spring’s decline attendant upon the stoppage of building 
operations. At present the market is active and there 
are many schedules afloat on which the buyer finds 
it hard to get quotations of any kind. The mills are 
sawing busily at the remnant of logs and looking for- 
ward to the new crop when the crews now getting into 
the woods get fairly to work. 





Bangor, Me. Since election there has been a consider- 
able rise in prices in New York and elsewhere, spruce 
randoms being quoted this week at $16 to $20 a thou- 
sand, Narrow is quoted at $16 to $17, wide at $17.50 to 
$20, scantlings at $15 to 16. Spruce boards, 10 to 16 feet 
long, square edged, are in moderate demand at $13 to 
$14. Lath have advanced sharply, sales this week having 
been made at $2.60 to $2.75, the latter price now being 
easily obtained, and in some cases $3 asked. Last weck’s 
prices were $2.40 to $2.50 a thousand. 

Spot freight rates to leading European ports are: 

Walnut logs 


and lumber. Whitewood. Cooperage stock. 
Liverpool ......158 17s 6d 7s 6d 






London 22s 6d 25s 12s 6d. 
Hamburg 0c 100 Ibs. 80c 10c a foot. 
Marseilles .....308 358 22s 6d. 
Havre .........80c 100 Ibs. 25c 


12%c foot. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. The status of the trade is of about 
an average for the season, and where one house reports 
a lively business another finds the demand to have slack- 
ened off somewhat. There is a fair amount of business 
being done in the New York territory, but better business 
is looked for. Prices continue unchanged. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. The prediction is made by a competent 
local hardwood authority that along about January 
1 with the advent of the twentieth century there 
will be inaugurated a general demand from all over 
the country for hardwood lumber. Considering the fact 
that there are numerous inquiries for large amounts 
already in hand, most of which would not in the ordi- 
nary course of business materialize into orders much 
before January 1, the prediction is not at all unrea- 
sonable. Many of the large consuming concerns at 
this time are and for the next few weeks will be tak- 
ing inventory and do not care to add to their holdings 
of raw material immediately. They are, however, keep- 
ing a weather eye on the market and at the first indi- 
cations of any material firmness in values will undoubt- 
edly jump in and secure what they can. Holders of 
stocks, on the other hand, are not quoting to any extent 
for future delivery, most offers being based on imme- 
diate acceptance, the opinion being that within the 
next thirty or sixty days they will ve compelled to ask 
a material advance over present quotations. 

Buyers who recently have visited northern,and south- 
ern milling points report that stocks have largely been 
picked up by dealers. One buyer estimated that over 
75 percent of the stock at southern mills had already 
been purchased by wholesalers or consumers and that 
there was little dry lumber that could be secured. If 
this estimate is borne out by the facts, the big con- 
sumers will have to stir their pegs a little or they will 
be in the position of the label on the bottle. 

For the past two or three weeks the conditions sur- 
rounding the oak market have received the careful atten- 
tion of students of the hardwood situation. For some 
time they or their representatives have been traveling 
among the mills in the search of lumber. The report 
is practically unanimous that stocks are light and 
much of what there is on hand has been sold and is 
only awaiting shipment. This refers chiefly to plain 
sawed red and white oak. As a result of these inves- 
tigations, dealers are inclined to hold their lumber and 
some of them are not anxious to dispose of it even at 
an advance of several dollars over what it had pre- 
viously been held at. There seems to be little doubt, 
therefore, that plain sawed oak is bound to advance 
within a short time and Wisconsin red oak may be 
included in the same category, although prices on the 
northern variety have not displayed as much weak- 
ness during the summer as those on the southern article. 
Quarter sawed white oak is being’ purchased to a 
great extent for investment and it ought to be good 
property at present prices. Quarter sawed red oak is 
plentiful and very likely conditions are not favorable 
for much of an advance in this variety. 

There is a visibly better demand for white ash, which 
has been neglected for several months. Prices are 
steady, but not materially advanced. 

Basswood is in fine demand and the supply of the 
ordinary grades promises a free movement of stock 
after the first of the year. Clear white basswood 14 
inches thick is said to be exceeding scarce, a large 
eastern consuming firm being in the market for a con- 
siderable quantity which it finds difficult to obtain. 

Hickory is in improved request and there is some 
inquiry from eastern markets and from abroad. Dili- 


gent search has not revealed the heavy stocks that 
were believed to exist a few months ago. 

Cottonwood appears to be slightly firmer and supplies 
are abundant for current needs. There is an improved 
inquiry for bulk lots. 
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St. Louis, Mo. The prevailing opinion is that the 
hardwood situation has gained somewhat during the 
past week. Inquiry for stock in all departments is 
satisfactory and the indications are that sales will be 
quite heavy from now until the end of the year. St. 
Louis people do not expect any tremendous rush of 
business during the remainder of this year but think 
there will be a steady improvement over the condi- 
tions of the past few months. They expect to dispose 
of a large amount of lumber for the reason that it will 
be necessary for the majority of the woodworking fac- 
tories to increase their holdings in order to remain in 
operation. There will undoubtedly be a tendency among 
many of the consumers to allow their stocks to remain 
rather low until after things are balanced up at the 
end of the year and this will prevent as rapid improve- 
ent in the volume of business as would have been felt 
had the election been held earlier in the season. How- 
ever, the intervening time between now and the end 
of the year will not be lost for there will be a healthy 
business. 

People who have recently returned from the south- 
ern country say there is not the amount of lumber at 
mill points that some people seem to think is in the 
hands of hardwood operators. ‘The majority have been 
turning out a minimum amount of stock for several 
months and their output has not been in excess of 
sales. It is stated that all of the surplus oak in 
the Memphis district was sold to one Chicago whole- 
saler last week and that this relieves the market of 
all low priced stock. 

Oak shows no increase in country demand for quar- 
tered stock, although moving a‘ trifle more than at 
last report. Quartered red is the dullest item among 
the oaks and stocks of it seem to be good in all whole- 
sale hands. Plain sawed stock is easing off to some 
extent but is not yet brisk. Whatever stock is offered 
on the local market is easily sold but the country 
demand is lacking in force. Common stock is moving 
more easily than upper grades to the country but the 
local demand takes in all grades. It is stated that 
the local furniture factories are well supplied with 
stock. All of the other factories using oak have badly 
depleted stocks and will necessarily have to remain in 
the market during the rest of the year. 

Cottonwood is in heavy receipt at the present time 
but the market has not brightened up to any extent 
since last report. The bulk of the stock coming in is 
on contract. The local box factories have seldom been 
— than at present and are consuming a world of 
stock. 
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New Orleans, La. Ocean freight rates have eased off 
considerably and are still falling, but they have not yet 
reached the notch which exporters would like to see, 
though low enough to permit increased export movement. 
The stave movement is particularly good. Two solid 
shiploads of staves are now being loaded at Port Chal- 
mette, one by Lucas E. Moore & Co., the other by J. F. 
Lafont. The domestic market is picking up. President 
W. A. Powell, of the New Orleans Exporters’ Association, 
who is just back from a trip to Memphis and through 
Arkansas, reports that he found a much better condition 
there than was noticed some weeks back. Manufacturers 
all reported that the demand was better than it had 
been for some time, although there had been little or 
no change in the matter of price. 
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New York City. In hardwoods, plain oak is probably 
in the best demand and the supply is decidedly light. 
Consequently the manufacturers are turning their atten- 
tion to piling up that stock and probably the next lum- 
ber to have the call will be the quartered. Still, poplar 
is extremely strong and so is ash, which is unusually 
high in price. Word from the south is not very encour- 
aging as to the size of stocks of logs there, and values 
are likely to stiffen before long all around. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. ‘There is some improvement in the 
hardwood trade, consequent, according to the general 
opinion, on the starting up of trade. since election. There 
will be a continuation of the effort to get in a good 
stock of all sorts of hardwoods, as nothing is really in 
full supply and some sorts are scarce. It is reported that 
there is not to be a supply of black ash any longer, some 
dealers saying that when the present light stock shall be 
gone that will be about the end of it. Maple continues 
about the most plentiful wood in market, with inch firsts 
and seconds selling at $22: One dealer quotes inch bass- 
wood at $27, sound chestnut at $32 and wormy at $19. 





Boston, Mass. The general line of hardwoods has not 
yet taken on any new life, either in the volume of 
trade or accretion in the way of price. The trade is not 
particularly brisk; requirements as a rule are scatter- 
ing and not of large volume, and while the supply 
at the mills is surely no more than normal it seems to 
be just ample to take care of the present request. Quar- 
tered white oak is reported to be a little more active; 
the prices range from $60. to $65, the latter for the 
best quality of Indiana stock. Plain oak still con- 
tinues to “hold the fort” at the top of the list of 
active hardwoods and there is a-moderately active 
demand for it, with firm prices. Red oak is little 
called for and offerings are few. There is more or less 


call for maple and Buffalo dealers show a tendency 
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toward stiffening prices. Others, however, are cutting 
so that the range of quoted prices in this market is 
a wide one, and it is difficult to know whether a man 


will jump at your price or fall dead. There is a 
scattering demand for basswood, with prices fairly 


steady and firm. Brown ash is practically out of the 
market and there is a fairly good call for it; some 
dealers report extreme difficulty in filling the few or- 
ders which they have. Prices keep steady on this wood. 
White ash finds more or less doing but prices are more 
uncertain. There is a wide variation in the price of 
elm; one house reports bidding on a large contract for 
3-inch stock $34, while the sale was made for $29.75. 
Piano factories are using good quantities of this lumber 
and a steadier price ought to be maintained, 





Baltimore, Md. Business has been rather quiet dur- 
ing the past two weeks. Neither in point of inquiry nor 
in actual distribution could anything of an exceptional 
character be recorded, but the situation is by no means 
unfavorable. Much business was deferred by the na- 
tional election, and increased activity will doubtless 
make up for the recent deficiency. Prices are fairly well 
maintained, though by no means calculated to stimulate 
production. The future, however, justifies a feeling of 
confidence. Export trade is affected by the same condi- 
tions which react upon yellow pine, scarcity of tonnage 
and high freight rates serving to keep down the foreign 
movement. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. A slight slump is_ noticeable, 
regarded as only of a temporary character. Bass is 
moving well at a good price and is firm. Red oak is 
also moving well and scarcity of some thicknesses is 
noted. Cherry is scarce and there is a good demand 
for all thicknesses and grades, Chestnut is not moving 
so well but demand is good for sound wormy; the better 
grades are a little slow but many inquiries are afloat 
and prices are good. Ash is moving rather slowly; 
there is some demand for thick and prices are low but 
firm. Plain white oak is going a little better with some 
houses and quartered stuff shows some weakness after 
picking up some strength recently. Dry stocks are scarce 
and a considerable quantity of green stuff is being 
shipped. Orders for maple flooring are being placed, one 
last week calling for 400,000 feet, and an order for 
2,000,000 feet for Wanamaker’s new store building will 
be on the market soon. Generally the ante-election 
promise of a holding up of hardwood values after the 
election fever should have subsided has not been ful- 
filled and there is noted among manufacturers a dispo- 
sition to shade prices. 
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Cincinnati, O. Lumbermen generally are far from 
disappointed over the trend of the market since election, 
especially with the conceded restoration of confidence, 
to be followed by increased demand and satisfactory 
prices. Quartered oak seems to be getting into stronger 
hands and held for reasonable prices, and this is true of 
other hardwoods, especially cottonwood, in this vicinity. 





Hemlock. 





Hemlock producers, it is said on good authority, are 
contemplating a considerable reduction in the cut this 
winter, a proceeding which from the standpoint of prices 
and supply would seem to be eminently laudable. Prices 
have been greatly demoralized for some time past, 
owing to the heavy pressure of a few surplus stocks, but 
lately a slight improvement has been indicated and 
retailers in some sections are inclined to stock up. It 
is more than Jikely that a meeting of northwestern 
hemlock manufacturers will be held soon, over sixty of 
them having recently signified their desire to hold a 
conference to see if something could not be done to 
establish uniform prices, Considering stumpage, labor 
and supplies hemlock cannot be produced today at the 
prices now ruling and whether an agreement is made as 
to prices or not it is more than likely that in time the 
question would regulate itself. Manufacturers have 
lately expressed the opinion that with the beginning of 
the new year, or possibly before that time, values will 
be again established on a paying basis. Hemlock that 
13 coming to Chicago by rail now brings about $10.50 for 
piece stuff and a dollar more for inch. The closing 
quotations on hemlock in cargo lots show a range of from 
$8 to $9 for piece stuff, according to quality. 
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New York City. The excellent demand for hemlock 
continues, and figures are quite steady. ‘There will be 
no come down from the $15 base, retailers are assured, 
and the result is that orders are quite lively. No imme- 
diate prospect of more dry stock is being held out, and 
if building continues active, which seems quite probable, 
advances are not at all impossible. At any rate, cut- 
ting is almost unknown, and there are few job lots being 
offered. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. There is a rather small stock of Penn- 
sylvania hemlock reported in this market, though the 
practice of holding this lumber here in quantity is 
mostly given up to the western cut, which sells for 
Something less than Pennsylvania, the base price of the 
latter now being $13. Competition between the two has 
been accountable mostly for the reduction. All effort is 
made to sell direct from the mills to the consumer, as 
it does not pay to handle it many times. The Pan- 
American demand has been strong and continues, 
PPPS 
A fair amount of business is being 
For dry stocks there is good demand and there 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
done, 


is difficulty in filling the orders. It is figured that if 
the present demand continues there will be a total 
absence of dry stuff by spring. At present fully one- 
half the shipments are green stocks. It is said that 
some of the hemlock houses have one-third less stocks on 
hand than they had at this time last year. Wholesale 
houses which are short on stocks are no longer going out 
of their way to fill their customers’ requirements, sup- 
plying what they can and resting at that. Boards are 
scarce and one leading house has made its price $16, 
without selection. Lath are held firmly at $2.50, with 
a probability of reaching $2.75. Prices are firm at the 
base figure of $14.50. This will most likely continue to 
be the price until after the new year, when it is general 
belief that the scarcity of stocks will force up prices, 





Poplar. 





Boston, Mass. Poplar at present is stationary and 
very strong. Houses which have sold 1l-inch Nos. 1 and 
2 as low as $35 are now joining the procession with 
the band wagon and holding their good stocks at $37 
to $39, while some sales are reported at even higher 
figures. The call is active enough for this season of the 
year and the prospect for quite a decided advance is 
not bad. Visiting manufacturers from the south wear 
a confident air which goes far toward stimulating pres- 
ent buying for future needs. 

—Naeeerorn" 

Baltimore, Md. Poplar maintains the strength which 
has characterized this wood during the entire year. 
Prices continue to rule high and stocks are kept down to 
a minimum. None of the mills has a surplus on hand 
and not a few are unable to meet all inquiries which 
come in. Although it would seem as if the productive 
capacity of the country would ere now have adjusted 
itself to the extraordinary requirements, no pronounced 
progress toward this end appears to have been made. 
Abroad as well as at home poplar claims close attention 
and firmly holds its place as the wood most in demand 
and highest in price, proportionately. 





Philadelphia, Pa. This lumber is in good request and 
prices are steady, with an upward tendency, there being 
no great stocks in first hands, and manufacturers are 
holding out for their prices with some degree of firm- 
ness. 
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Cincinnati, O. There is no decrease in the steady 
demand for poplar and the indications are for an imme- 
diate increase. The furniture trade shows unmistakable 
signs of early revival in demand, and prime stocks are 
not being flaunted in everybody’s face in the urgency to 
sell. 





Southern Pine. 





St. Louis, Mo. While there has been no particular 
change in the yellow pine situation since last report the 
fact that things continue to wear a roseate hue is re- 
garded as exceedingly satisfactory at this season when 
trade usually begins to lose some of its volume. In not 
one of the wholesale offices visited today by your corre- 
spondent was the statement made that orders are not 
coming in as freely as they were or even that orders are 
not in excess of the shipping ability of the mills. 
Nearly all reported that they would not be caught up on 
orders already on their books before the end of the year 
and that they are not making any promises as to when 
they will be able to fill the orders now coming in. ‘The 
demand is for everything on the list, with the largest 
sales of country yard stock. Rift sawed flooring is scarce 
at the mills and the demand is more than keeping pace 
with the planing mills. Probably the classes of stock 
that are in the strongest demand are dimension and com- 
mon boards, the same as during the whole of the fall, 
but an immense amount of this class of stock has been 
turned out and the mills are very nearly keeping pace 
with the demand. All kinds of railroad and car mate- 
rial are also selling easily and the requisitions of the 
car builders are increasing. 

Several large handlers of special bill stock were inter- 
viewed today and they all made the statement that there 
are more large bills now on the market than at any pre- 
ceding time this year. They also stated that the bills 
called for larger amount than is usual, as some particu- 
larly large warehouses and elevators will be constructed 
in the near future. A great many people are now cater- 
ing to this class of trade, and, while this makes close 
competition, there is so much business offered that none 
of the wholesalers are making prices which do not show 
a reasonable profit. The big bill that is offered this week 
is a large elevator bill for Chicago and a number of the 
local people are after it. 

The price list committee of the Southern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association held a meeting in this city on 
Tuesday of this week to look over the question of values 
and to decide upon a course of action to prevail until 
the annual meeting of the association in January. A 
series of questions inquiring into the volume of business, 
the supply of cars, values and the outlook had been sent 
to the manufacturers and the secretary was able to quote 
the opinions of seventy-five of the members of the asso- 
ciation. From the replies received it appears that the 
amount of business placed or offered since November 1 
has been in excess of the members’ ability to wey 
under the present condition of the car situation, so that 
the order books are holding their own or increasing 


rather than diminishing. This is considered a very 
encouraging feature at this season of the year. The car 
supply seems to be a trifle better than it was a few weeks 
ago and is now about 60 percent on an average of the 
demand. As to values, the opinion was practically 
unanimous that the list of July 18 represents the pre- 
vailing prices of yellow pine and it was recommended 
that all who have not sent out lists on this basis do so 
at once, 
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Chicago. Although October was about the best month 
in volume of sales that has been experienced by yellow 
pine dealers of this market so far this year, the pros- 
pects are that November will prove to be a better month. 
The first week of the month was naturally broken into 
by the election, but when buyers began to get their bear- 
ings after that welcome event they apparently at once 
began to see the necessity of securing yellow pine and 
they have been at it persistently ever since. The demand 
for a few items has been in some degree shut off, it is 
true, but there has been a healthy increase in the demand 
as a whole during the past two weeks. Not only is 
yard stock in first class request, but the growth of the 
inquiry for car material has been little short of sur- 
prising during this period. All of the yellow pine rep- 
resentatives in this market who have been interviewed 
recently report an excellent-demand for everything in 
the shape of car building stock and several contracts 
have been closed within the past few days. One of the 
leading manufacturing representatives here sold a mil- 
lion feet or so of car stock last week and the next day 
was asked to duplicate the order, but teld the buyer 
that he could not do so unless at $1 advance, and this 
the buyer was unwilling to pay. 

Owing to the excellent demand which has come to 
hand recently prices have materially improved and are 
now nearer the August list than they have been for 
some time. Flat grain flooring is still selling from 50 
cents to $1 under the list, but most items are bringing 
the full price. There is some conjecture as to the 
future of prices, but it is not believed that they will 
be raised until the volume of demand renders such a 
course imperative. In some sections of the southwest, 
where there seems to be a heavier demand than in this 
locality, somewhat higher prices than the list referred 
to are being occasionally obtained. The car shortage 
does not longer operate to the detriment of the move- 
ment of stock in several districts where it had been 
quite pronounced. Still there is much complaint of 
delay in other quarters and those who are able to make 
prompt shipments are naturally given a_ preference. 
The opinion is that the car shortage problem will not 
remain a serious factor much longer. Should the demand 
keep up at its present rate, buyers can safely count 
upon an advance in some items; but that there will be 
any inordinate rise in values is not generally believed. 

Two large bills for yellow pine have been floating 
about in yellow pine circles this week, one of which 
was closed on Wednesday last, being that for the 
Arthur Dixon Transfer Company’s new building on 
State street, comprising about 150 cars. The other bill, 
which it was thought would be let before the close 
of the week, was for the new packing house estab- 
lishment of Schwarzschild & Sulzberger, Fortieth street 
and Ashland avenue, opposite the Union Stock Yards. 
It amounted to about 10,000,000 feet. This was the 
largest bill, it is said, that was ever figured in this 
market and a great deal of competition has existed for 
it. 





Kansas City, Mo. The yellow pine people here are 
approaching the close of a very active fall demand. The 
volume of business has been fully up to the expectations 
of the most sanguine, and it is keeping up longer than 
usual, as while the demand this week is not as active 
as it was awhile back, there is still a good volume of 
business coming in, and orders are much more plentiful 
than is usual this late in the season. The encouraging 
feature of the situation is the strength that has devel- 
oped in prices since the first of the month. This is 
especially gratifying because it came as a result of natu- 
ral conditions and not by any attempted combination to 
force up the market. 

The market is fairly firm today on prices as per the 
list of July 18, which was never as near being main- 
tained as it is now. With few exceptions the leading 
concerns here and at St. Louis are quoting and selling 
on this list, and claim to be getting satisfactory results. 
Mill conditions are such that it needs little pressure to 
get the manufacturers to maintain the July 18 list. 
Stocks are not increasing at many points and are becom- 
ing more daily broken all the time, dimension and boards 
being particularly scarce. The orders on hand, together 
with such as may reasonably be expected to come in for 
the next few weeks, will keep the most of the mills from 
cleaning up on this year’s business until some time in 
January. Then they are liable to, have little time to get 
their stocks in ag before the dealers Begin to buy 
for next spring, as the present depleted condition of yard 
stocks indicates strongly a very early buying movement 
after the dealers invoice. Any advances over the July 
18 list this winter, would be considered by the more con- 
servative manufacturers, as very bad policy, while they 
all agree that every effort should be made to hold the 
market steady for at least ninety days on the July 18 
list. It is believed that this program will be carried 
out and if it is it will be entirely satisfactory to the 
retail dealers and they will place orders freely, shortly 
after the first of next year. 

There is some improvement in the car situation, and 
the mills are getting more cars than they were a couple 
of weeks ago. The railroad companies are not yet a 
to supply the demand promptly, and there is bound to 
be more or less delay in making shipments for several 
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weeks more. The manufacturers, however, are making 
every possible effort to get out the orders with as little 
delay as possible, and in the order in which they are 
received. 
eee 

New Orleans, La. Demand is good from all over the 
country, from dealers whose stocks are too low to care 
for their business. It is believed that business will not 
begin to show any marked falling off until December, 
and even hoped that there will be enough orders on hand 
to run the mills all through that month. If orders keep 
on coming in as they are now this is more than possible. 
Complaints about car shortage continue, but the trouble 
does not seem to be as acute as it was a few weeks ago. 
Stocks are not larger and in numerous instances are 
badly broken. Prices are stronger now than for some 
weeks and are constantly showing a firmer, upward tend- 
ency. Locally there is some building going on and mills 
in the immediate vicinity of New Orleans are shipping a 
lot of stuff to Pan-American countries. 





New York City. Both prices and freights have stif- 
fened materially and there is a much better demand. It 
iz not believed that vessel rates, which are $7.75 to $8 
fiem the gulf, will continue high as winter approaches, 
however. A fleet of vessels of large tonnage has been 
built for the coal trade, which leaves the smaller ves- 
sels free to carry lumber, and the result is sure to be 
concessions later on. Inquiries and orders both are of 


good size. 
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Boston, Mass. Salesmen report a continued state of 
chaos in the pine market, with daily indications of 
strength, followed by reports of extremely low quota- 
tions. The stocks offered here are badly broken up and 
while some items are quoted at a lower price than 
would seem necessary others are strong enough to make 
the average fairly well sustained. There are no par- 
ticularly large offerings and competent judges regard 
the situation as strong in the main, but see room for 
improvement, 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Demand is good and inquiries more 
plentiful. Prices have stiffened somewhat and a slight 
advance has been made on bill stuff. The general move- 
ment is considered satisfactory. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Active demand, good orders and brisk 
shipments are the sum total of the situation. There is 
a good assortment to draw from, but the call for No, 1 
stock is absorbing that grade rapidly. There have been 
some heavy orders placed for box edge and a movement 
of that grade will begin shortly. Vessels are in better 
supply at $2.50 average to New York and sound ports; 
$3.50 to Boston. 
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Baltimore, Md. The curtailing of operations during 
the summer months has greatly improved the trade sit- 
uation. Stocks are lower at present than they have been 
for some time and values have gone up noticeably in the 
course of two or three weeks. An actual scarcity exists 
in several grades. No. 2 edge box is difficult to get and 
big orders go begging. Prices have advanced as much as 
$2 and $2.50 a thousand feet, and even at the higher 
figures supplies cannot readily be obtained. Other 
grades are also in strong request and the outlook for the 
future is very encouraging. 
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New York City. The market is strong and there 
is a tendency in prices to stiffen materially right along, 
especially for the better grades of stock. For roofers 
the quotation is $14, and 10-inch box is to be had at 
from $14 to $14.50. Edge box is slightly off. There 
is apparent a feeling that it will be advisable to buy 
early, as present rates are not likely to continue, the 
probable advance, however, not being attributable to the 
new combine, but rather to the short supplies in first 
hands. 
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Boston, Mass. North Carolina pine is in the main 
good and strong at stationary prices. The southern 
connections of our Boston houses have fairly well 
demonstrated their ability to curtail the output enough 
to keep the prices where they belong, and a very steady 
though not particularly snappy trade is the result. 





Philadelphia, Pa. A fair volume of business is being 
transacted. There is some delay in getting shipments 
forward, and this is not satisfactory to the buyers who 
have orders to fill and can’t get stocks in due course. 
Prices show no change. 





- Cypress. 


Chicago. With the advent of colder weather there has 
been some falling off observed in the demand for cypress 
in this territory, more particularly in the way of yard 
stock. For manufacturing purposes, however, there is still 
a good demand, which is likely to continue in fair volume 
through the winter. A prominent cypress representa- 
tive here states that there has been a fair inquiry of late 
for tank material, although this, for various reasons, is 
not as urgent as it has been. One of the channels into 
which cypress has been diverted recently is into the 
manufacture of washing machines; and a prominent 
Indiana manufacturer of this useful household article 
has been in the cypress market regularly of late for his 
supply of material. A good demand for cypress is 





reported from the southwest and there is also some 
inquiry at several eastern points. The northern trade 
is apt to show a falling off of some proportions from 
this time forth. Along toward February, however, a 
decided revival is more than probable. Prices are being 
steadily and firmly maintained, but may not show any 
advance until it is justified by the heavy demand that 
is likely to usher in the spring trade. 





St. Louis, Mo. The cypress people talk more encour- 
agingly of the situation and outlook this week than at 
any time this year. According to their opinions things 
were never in better shape than at the present time, 
and now that the outlook is brighter than it has been 
there is no doubt in the minds of the local people that 
prices will be advanced in the near future. Several peo- 
ple who have just returned from the southern country 
say that there will not have to be a marked increase in 
the demand to exhaust mill stocks. Demand is sufli- 
cient to prevent accumulation of stock at mills and, 
as this has been the case for two months, there are 
small stocks to draw from. ‘The assortment is said to 
be excellent and ‘especial effort is being made to keep 
it good, but a heavy demand would eat into it seriously. 
Large contracts have been closed by local people during 
the past few days and several more are pending. No 
great effort is being made to dispose of stock, because of 
the feeling that values will be higher within the next 
month or so. What is being done is really upon solici- 
tation of buyers and they are all willing to increase 
their stocks. 
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Kansas City, Mo. Naturally the demand for cypress 
for yard stock is dropping off materially, and really 
trade in this territory continued active longer than the 
manufacturers had expected. The dealers have pushed 
cypress harder this year than ever before and with 
success, which accounts for the big increase in business 
from this territory this season, The outlook for next 
year is exceptionally bright and the cypress people here 
look for a very active spring trade. Prices continue 
very firm all along the line, and reports from the south 
show that the mills are still well supplied with orders. 
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New Orleans, La. The mills are getting business in 
such volume that they are enabled, by running full time, 
to fill them promptly and about maintain their stocks. 
The end of the year is now close at hand, and it is now 
safe to say that 1900 will go down in history as the 
banner year of the trade. There has been a steady 
demand from the very first and not once have manufac- 
turers been obiuged to sell at less than list prices. The 
west shows no signs of a falling off in demand, the vol- 
ume of orders being splendidly maintained. Cold weather 
in the east is curtailing business from this section, but 
the outlook for spring trade from that part of the country 
is encouraging. 
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New York City. The excellent demand continues 
and prices are gradually stiffening. ‘There is no doubt 
that if any lumber should advance just now it is cypress, 
for the supply on hand is anything but large. While 
little call for other lumber was noted, the inquiry and 
the actual demand for cypress were large, with the 
result that there was no accumulation. ‘This has been 
the condition for about six months. Prospects are there- 
fore decidedly satisfactory, for stocks at the mills are 
also greatly reduced, 
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Buffalo, N. Y. There is a continuation of the firm 
feeling in cypress. Dealers say that they are getting 
full list prices for everything and with prospect of con- 
tinuing them right along, for demand is uniformly good, 
though never was heavy in this market, and the supply 
is nothing more than fair. So long as cypress is con- 
tent to undersell white pine to a moderate degree there 
hardly will be difficulty in disposing of all that comes 
here. 
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Boston, Mass. Cypress appears to be in for a long 
season of comfortable figures and fair volume. It is 
regarded by good judges as a low priced wood at 
today’s figures. Dry stocks both north and south appear 
to be scarce and those holding whatever there is in 
this market find no difficulty in disposing of it read- 
ily at steady figures. 
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Baltimore, Md. Whiie the movement has not yet 
taken on any large dimensions it shows unmistakable 
signs of improvement, and manufacturers as well as 
dealers feel much encouraged as a consequence. Some 
grades bring better prices and the tone of the whole mar- 
ket is decidedly firmer. Building operations promise 
more extensive dimensions than during the summer and 
there appears to be every reason to look for an aug- 
mented trade. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. With the advent of cold weather 
in the northwest the market is becoming less active. 
Reports of sales during the past week show that the 





volume of business at present is not large. Demand for, 


goods in transit, so extremely active a few weeks ago, 
has almost entirely disappeared and while purchasers 
are still on the market they do not seem so desirous 
of securing shingles for immediate delivery. In conse- 
quence of this attitude on the part of buyers values are 
not as firm as they were a week ago. Transits still com- 
mand in the neighborhood of $2.10 and nearly all sales 
made are at that rate. Orders for coast shipments, 


however, are being placed at about $2.05. Many of the 
mills on the coast have instructed their representatives 
to take as few orders as possible at these figures and 
seem afraid to load up with future orders until the mar- 
ket shall become better defined and the demand for next 
year can more nearly be anticipated. 





San Francisco, Cal. Great activity prevails in the 
California shingle districts. Mills are working on regu- 
Jar hours and the winter is making little if any dif- 
ference in the outputs of the various plants. Many of 
the lumber mills are placing orders with machinery 
houses for shingle machines and the prospects seem to 
indicate heavy output generally in 1901. 

Prices hold about as they have been for some time. 
The manufacturers are working as a unit. Export con- 
ditions remain as when last reported from this city, 
heavy and normal. 
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Kansas City, Mo. While in a few instances dealers 
are placing orders for red cedar shingles for future 
delivery there is little speculative buying and_ the 
demand just now is confined largely to orders for cars 
that can be delivered promptly and which have already 
started. It is too late to place orders with the mills 
for shipment in time for this year’s business, and dealers 
who are short are hunting around for cars in transit 
and are willing to pay good prices for same. There are 
still a good many unfilled orders at the mills and the 
dealers who placed these orders are making life a burden 
for the shippers because of the delay. Prices in this 
section are reasonably firm, and the jobbers here believe 
that a strong effort will be made by the manufacturers 
to hold them in line during the winter, as an early spring 
demand is anticipated. 
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New Orleans, La. The situation of the shingle trade 
is almost unprecedented. Each mail adds to the volume 
of orders, coming in at a faster rate than they can be 
filled; not a day passes but some orders are turned 
down, notwithstanding the recent advance in prices, 
which seems to have cut no ice at all in reducing the 
demand. It looks as though the end of the year will see 
the mill yards cleaned up entirely of both high and low 


grade shingles. 
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Buffalo, N.Y. There is a pretty good demand for 
shingles, red cedars still leading on account of the lower 
prices asked for them. Local shingle dealers are trying 
to Jay in a good stock of them, for there is prospect of 
their better movement this winter than last, when they 
fairly stood still. White pine shingles are more and 
more confined to the lower grades, which sell because it 
cannot be made to pay to bring the corresponding grades 
all the way from Washington. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. There is a fair demand for the 
time of year and prices are firm and unchanged. Cypress 
shingles are scarcer than they have been. 





Cooperage. 


Minneapolis, Minn. ‘The flour mills have been shut 
down to a large extent during the past week and local 
coopers are not purchasing with any degree of free- 
dom. Outside consumers seem to be somewhat con- 
servative about placing orders for future deliveries and 
inclined to await future developments in the situation. 
Values seem to be well maintained at present and 
handlers of stock are making few concessions to secure 
any but the larger orders. 











Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 465 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display pt the headi can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. ( 


Wanted-Cimployees | 


WANTED--MANAGER FOR RETAIL YARD 
In Indiana. None but experienced retail men need apply. 
salary to good men. ro 
Address “RETAIL YARD,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—TRAVELING SALESMAN. - 
A competent man familiar with grading and selling southerm 
hardwoods. Address, stating age, experience, salary wante 
and references, “L, O. 14,” eare of American Lumberman. 


WANTED— PLANING MILL FOREMAN. 
.200. ._ Apply t ; 
Sala i MARBURY LUMBER COMPANY, Bozeman, Ala. 
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